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The Royal Rose of the frontispiece plate was PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

the only child of the unhappy union between the Prince Regent a 

Princess Caroline. Defying her father, she married the man of her 

choice, won the adoration of the people, and died in child-bed at the 
age of twenty-one. 
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Publishers 


©) T is with very great regret that we announce the retirement, through 

pressure of other work, of Mr Leonard Russell from the editorship 
fof THE SATURDAY BOOK. He is being succeeded by his friend and 
@§ colleague, Mr John Hadfield. 

With THE SATURDAY BOOK, which he founded in 1941, Mr Russell 
has achieved a unique work. When he originally came to us with the 
Suggestion, it seemed very doubtful, if previous experiments formed a 
guide, whether an annual volume of the kind he foresaw could run for 
any length of time. But his plan convinced us, and there began an 
editor-publisher association which has made book trade history. The 
volume triumphantly survived the war and—more dangerous—the peace, 
when the sales of books fell sharply. It has been imitated in this and 
other countries, though with no success, and it is now more popular than 
ever and an acknowledged National Institution. With its eleven volumes 
a tradition has been set, and we count ourselves fortunate in securing 
Mr Hadfield to consolidate and extend it. The twelfth volume, under his 
editorship, will appear early in September 1952. 

Here is the place to record a tribute paid to THE SATURDAY BOOK by 
Sir Francis Meynell and Mr Desmond Flower in the catalogue to the 
much discussed Modern Books and Writers Exhibition, held at the 
National Book League’s headquarters between April and September 1951. 
These two judges chose one hundred books to illustrate the renaissance 
of book design in Great Britain, and Sir Francis Meynell made this 
comment on our tenth volume: 


If one book, and one book only, had to represent the full versatility 
and fanciful possibilities of printing today, this would be it. It is not 
made in the traditional manner of a book or even of a keepsake or 
album. It is a ‘mixty-maxty,’ to use a pleasant old term for a medley, 
not merely in its contents, as are other albums, but also in its typo- 
graphy and illustration. Every section is designed anew to fit its 

‘theme: but so closely interwoven are theme and presentation that it 
is hard to determine which partner predominates. The editor and 
the designer must to some extent have shared functions, even perhaps 
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on occasion exchanged them. The result is a brilliant tour-de-force . . 
the whole is a magazine light-hearted, intelligent, civilized, and 
‘amusing,’ like a clever, intimate revue. 


The designer referred to is, of course. Mr Laurence Scarfe, and we are 
happy to say that his association with the book continues. Miss Olive 
Cook and Mr Edwin Smith, to whom the book also owes so much, are 
two other SATURDAY BOOK contributors who will be working with the new 
editor. 

As for Mr Hadfield himself, he need feel few tremors at the prospect 
of editing next year’s volume. He was for some years a publisher, he 
takes his niche in literary history as the first director of the National Book 
League, and he was the organizer of the monumental Book Exhibition 
for the Festival of Britain. He has already edified SATURDAY BOOK 
readers with delightful contributions on toby jugs and glass engraving; 
he runs, singlehanded, a private press in a stable in North Hertfordshire; 
and, in general, the variety and abundance of his interests augur well for 
the future of the book. 


The dog Coco 
(and some of 

the Sunderland 
lustre) in front of 
the television 
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Peter H. Jones 


Introduction; 


or The Saturday Book 


Dog and Bird Shop 


OOD-BYE, then, dear readers. Good-bye to all the charming 
people who have written us generous letters about THE SATURDAY 
BOOK, Or sent material or suggestions, or reviewed it faithfully year after 
year, or approached us in public places and murmured nice things. We 
could say much more, but this is already sounding like the last night 
at Daly’s, and we won’t therefore attempt it. Better for us to scud along 
under bare poles until the end of this space is reached and then slip 
quietly over the side. Peg-Leg Hadfield can be trusted to bring the 
vessel safely to port; there’s a skipper who has never lost a os yet, if 
you overlook the trifling affair of the Marie-Celeste. 
Regrets keep crowding in, of course. We're going to miss writing © 
letters to would-be contributors explaining why we can’t publish articles 


Coco (in his terrible aspect) on the clipping bench 


on the rise of the Ottoman navy in the twelfth century. Christmas won’t 
seem the same without some bookseller saying that there’s no money 
about this year and why did we put such a terrible wrapper on the 
book. We have, you see, our garden of memories. 

There was another thing, too, but at the last moment we’ve managed 
to do something about it. In the last few years we’ve spent a lot of 
money on three ideas, in the expectation that they would provide, in due 
time, good features for the book. One was a pictorial study of 
the dog Coco, to whom you were introduced in this place last year. Two 
was a survey of our own private collection of Sunderland lustre ware. 
And three was an orgy of Victoriana in the form of a gallery of Pears’ 
Annual plates, another kind of Chantrey Bequest in fact—Landseer bull- 
dogs smoking pipes, and other grotesqueries, side by side with pictures 
as touching and naive as that Victorian song one still sometimes hears 
in the London streets, ‘After the Ball was Over.’ 


Then as our heart was breaking at the thought of all this unused 
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material, we asked ourselves why we should not do something about it, 
however fragmentarily, in this introduction. Why not? So here in these 
pictures you have a farewell garland from your poor old retiring editor 
—dogs, Sunderland lustre, Victoriana, everything practically except Poll 
Sweedlepipe himself. Coco, of course, is the poodle opposite; and you 
have seen him, too, in the first picture, yawning his head off at a television 
audience while our co-collector and wife, Dilys Powell, ardently embraces 
a Sunderland jug under the eye of announcer Jeanne Heal. But the buil- 
dog on this page, photographed in the next cubicle to Coco at the dogs’ 
bath shop—where does he come in ? Strictly speaking, he is an intruder, 
he has no role. Just call him Russell’s Folly and let it go at that. For 
the rest, the editor desires to thank, most gratefully, the printers and 
others who have done eleven years’ hard with him, and to whose labours, 
particularly in the war years, the book owes so much. In particular 
his gratitude goes out to Mr William Fisher, of Fisher Knight and Co., 
Ltd. ; to Mr John Gordon, his Works Manager; to Mr W. E. Barnard, 
of the Grout Engraving Company, Ltd., not forgetting Mr Kew and 
(continued on page 18) 


The bulldog in 
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PLAYMATES 


by E. Munier (1903) 


The Life Guards originated in 16€0 as a royal bodyguard enlisted chiefly from Cavaliers who had 
followed Charles II into exile. Above : an inspection at their barracks in Hyde Park. Below 
The King’s Life Guard leaves the barracks, preceded by a state trumpeter. 


The domestic touch-—_Mrs. Rockall helps her husband, Corporal of Horse Rockall, to prepare 


for guard. On the opening page of this gallery of pictures is a photograph of the Corporal, 
mounted, on guard. 
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Sentries patrolling their beat outside the gates of Buckingham Palace. The King’s Guard here is 
found by Battalions of the Brigade of Guards stationed in London. The Brigade consists of the 


Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots Guards, Irish Guards ana Welsh Guards. 


Above: A trumpeter in The Life Guards, with his gorgeously embroidered trumpet banner. 
Below : Guardsmen of the Welsh Guards receiving instruction in drill. The full dress uniforms 
of the different Guards Regiments can be distinguished by the different plumes in the bearskins 


and the arrangement of buttons on the tunics. 


The Drum Major and Corps of Drums of the 2nd Battalion, Coldstream Guards, in the forecourt 


of Buckingham Palace. The Drum Major is wearing State clothing and holding his staff. 
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Namur, Dettingen, Waterloo, Inkerman, Mons, ‘‘Knightsbridge”—these are honoured names to 
the Scots Guards, whose history goes back to 1642 though Cromwell temporarily obliterated 
them at the battle of Worcester. 


Though the ist Battalion of the Scots Guard were unofficialiy piped into battle at Alma and 


Inkerman there were no pipers on the establishment fill 1856, when their first appearance on 
parade in London was the subject of a cartoon in Punch, 


SENSATIONAL 


Where are the news-stories of yesteryear ? ‘Bodyline 

Threatens Emptre’— Disloyalty at Oxford’ —‘Gold 

Standard Abandoned’ —‘Cleft-Chin | Murder’—‘ Trotsky 

Assassinated’—how do these startling headlines look in 
the light of history ? 


Headlines d&: Footnotes: 1 


The Bowling called Bodyline 


byy JOHN: ARLOTT 


@) HURSDAY the twenty-seventh of April 1950 was a day of some 
sun, but along the Thames estuary a keen edge of wind carried 
the tang of the Essex salt-marshes into Tilbury Docks, where the 
liner Orontes stood at the quay with ropes of oil-smoke running 
from her thick yellow funnels. 

On the tourist-class boat-deck I sat with Harold Larwood, who spoke 
of his great venture—the recent sale of his general store in Blackpool. 
He was off, with his wife and five daughters, who were sitting quietly 
near him, to make a new home in Australia. 

Some old friends had given him a small farewell dinner in London on 
the previous night but, as sailing time approached, I was the only person 
there to see him off. He recalled the day, seventeen and a half years 
before, in September 1932. when he had set out for the same destination. 
He sailed then in this same Orontes and from this same quay as a member 
of Douglas Jardine’s M.C.C. team which was to win “The Ashes’ from 
Australia in the Tests known to cricket history as the ‘bodyline series.’ 
That day, he remembered, there had been cameramen and photographers, 
reporters, friends, and well-wishers at the boat, and the dignitaries of the 
cricket world had given the tour their benison at a ceremonial luncheon 
on board. 

Today, although it was now almost three o’clock, he had not yet had 
lunch. Somehow he had not felt like eating. I caught his straightforward 
look: we smiled thinly and went down to the tourist-class saloon for a 
cup of tea, passing through the family groups of emigrants whose view 
of the future was, for these moments, completely obscured by the con- 
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crete picture of a flat, uninspired Essex landscape which was the last 
some of them would ever see of England. 

I took stock of him as we walked. Except for the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, there was little change in him. He had always been a slight man, 
with little sign, except his unusually long arms, to account for his being 
the fastest bowler in the world. His hair, though now thinner and with 
occasional grey strands, still stood up in short-cropped belligerence from 
his forehead. He wore a new sports coat, and I recalled that ordinary 
clothes had always seemed to sit uneasily on him; it was in cricket flannels 
that Harold Larwood looked at ease—in flannels and, I imagine, in the 
mining clothes he wore before his big cricket days. 

While we were drinking our tea, my mind slipped back a month beyond 
the journey on the Orontes that my companion had recalled. On the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th of August 1932, Essex played Nottinghamshire at 
Leyton. I was in London with a fellow cricket student at the time and, 
since reports in Friday morning’s papers showed the possibility of a good 
finish to the match, we took the long *bus journey from Cambridge Circus 
to Leyton for the third day’s play. It was a hot, sunny morning. We 
sat on the heavy grey ammunition boxes which formed the seating on 
the old Leyton ground and watched the Notts second innings grow to 203 
for two wickets before Arthur Carr declared, and set Essex 298 runs in four 
hours to win. There was, I remember, an ice-cream man on the ground, 
whose cry we identified, after much study, as ‘Oosezaniceice-Wallses.’ We 
capped our sandwiches with one of his ices and settled to watch the Notts 
bowling—one of the strongest attacking combinations in the country on a 
hard wicket—attempt to put Essex out before half-past six. 

Larwood and Voce began; Larwood bowling to the orthodox, heavy slip 
field of the fast bowler and Voce to the leg-trap he always employed for 
his fast-medium left arm inswing. Voce completed his second over and the 
field changed for Larwood. Instead of going into slips, the close fieldsmen 
took up places on the leg side. I turned to my companion in surprise 
——But Voce can’t bowl two consecutive overs.’ Larwood was about to 
start his run-in. ‘Good Lord, he’s going to bounce them round his ears!’ 

The first ball of that over pitched well short of a length, lifted—but 
not very spitefully off that placid Leyton pitch—and Cutmore hooked 
it firmly over the short-leg fieldsmen. The remaining five deliveries were 
also what the schoolboy is taught to regard as long-hops, and Cutmore, 
standing straight up, had no difficulty in playing them and even hooking 
two of them very hard indeed. 

Voce then had the opening batsman—the late Dudley Pope—caught by 
Lilley, the wicket-keeper, to let in Wilcox, who hooked Larwood’s leg- 
stump attack unmercifully in the course of a short innings. By the end 
of the day Essex, even with O’Connor unable to bat, had scored 203 
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for four wickets, and the game was comfortably saved. Larwood had 
bowled all but his first two overs to a leg-side field, and taken no wicket 
for forty-three runs in sixteen overs. 

We two sixteen-year-olds discussed the matter until midnight. The trip 
to Australia was only a few weeks ahead. There, Bradman would be 
the problem—he had averaged 139.14 runs per innings against England 
two years before when Australia took the Ashes from us. Was this new 
method a preparation for the forthcoming Tests? Certainly it had been 
no help to Notts in the matter of beating Essex. If one of the weaker 
counties, without their best batsman, could treat such an attack so lightly, 
what would Bradman do to it? It would be no good, we decided, in our 
youthful omniscience, to bowl long-hops to Australian batsmen: they 
would hook them out of sight. 

Notts then had a sequence of five matches in the North but, three weeks 
later, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of August, they played Glamorgan at 
Cardiff. My curiosity led me to that game: Maurice Turnbull, finding 
Notts without one of the slow left-arm bowlers to whom he was so 
extremely vulnerable, proceeded to hook Larwood’s leg-attack with an 
imperious power, heady to watch and, for me, conclusive proof that this 
bowling was a waste of time. I settled down to wait the reports of the 
tour matches for mention of fast leg-theory. 

On September 17, 1932, the Orontes took the team out from Tilbury, 
and three weeks later they broke their journey to play a match against 
Ceylon at Colombo. Larwood played but did not bow]. In the first 
match in Australia—against Western Australia at Perth—he bowled only 
six overs and, on a rain-damaged pitch, took two wickets for seventeen 
runs. No report made any mention of his bowling method. He missed 
the next match and then, against South Australia, merely sent down five 
unremarkable overs in the first innings and did not bowl at all in the 
second. ‘Rested’ again from the match against Victoria, he took six 
wickets against the side described as ‘An Australian XI’ at Melbourne. 
Reports said that he bowled at terrific speed. He did not play against 
New South Wales. Half-satisfied that my theory of a ‘new’ tactic was 
pure imagination, I awaited news of the first Test. 

England included three pace-bowlers—Larwood, Voce, and Allen— 
and Australia, without Bradman, who was said to be unwell, were put 
out in their first innings for 360-—Larwood five wickets for 96, Voce four 
for 110; on that batsman’s wicket, England had done well. There was 
praise for Larwood; the correspondents said that he had never bowled 
so fast before. There was no comment on his method. Then, with news 
of Australian objections to Voce’s short bumpers on the leg side—his 
usual practice—it seemed to me that, if there had ever been any idea of 
Larwood using such an attack, it had been abandoned. 
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England led by 164 on the first innings. Australia batted again, and 
after his first two overs—a warming-up spell—Larwood was reported to 
have bowled to a leg-trap. He took five wickets for 28 runs, and Australia 
was beaten by ten wickets. 

Jack Hobbs reported that Wall, the Australian fast-bowler, ‘tried to 
copy the leg-theory stuff of Larwood and Voce, but even at his fastest 
had not quite the pace and, more important than that, he could not find 
quite the right spot. Time must elapse before the Australians know how 
to direct this new form of attack; practice in England has given our 
bowlers a good start.’ 

I once played in a village match when a swarm of bees flew over the 
field. Their quick, angry sound, even when faint in the distance, struck 
startlingly across the mood of the game, and we all waited until they were 
out of hearing before we restarted play. The anger of Australians against 
Larwood and Voce, after that first Test, was apparent like a far-off swarm 
of bees. 

Larwood played in only one of the three matches between the first 
and second Tests, and then he did not bowl. 

For the second Test, England brought in Bowes, so that four of their 
five bowlers—Larwood, Voce, Bowes, and Allen—were of appreciable 
pace: Bradman played for Australia. On a wicket which helped the 
bowlers, O’Reilly bowled extremely well, and Australia won a low- 
scoring match by 111 runs. Larwood took only four wickets, but the 
Australian, Alan Kippax, was of the opinion that his fast leg-theory was 
so unsettling to the batsmen as to be responsible for a number of the 
wickets taken by other bowlers. 

The sides were now level at one game each, and the noise of the ‘body- 
line’ controversy—not yet christened—was becoming intense. Ten days 
later, with only an up-country match intervening for the English players, 
the third Test began—to bring cricket into practically every British home. 
People with no interest whatever in the game discussed the ‘new’ bowling 
instead of the latest murder-case. 

England batted first and made 341. Larwood opened, as usual, to an 
orthodox off-side field. The last ball of his second over was short, and it 
rose steeply and hit Woodfull, the Australian captain, in the chest; there 
was a demonstration from the crowd. For Larwood’s next over. Jardine, 
as usual, switched to the leg-trap, and the spectators howled with anger. 
From this point, wrote Kippax, “all interest in the actual cricket had gone 
and there was a genuine feeling of relief when the last ball was bowled.’ 
Oldfield was hit on the head when he ducked into a short but straight 
ball from Larwood, and he took no further part in the match. Larwood 
took three wickets for 55 runs in the first innings and four for 71 in the 
second. England won by 338 runs. 
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In the fourth Test, Larwood took seven wickets, in the fifth, five: 
England won both games and thus regained the Ashes by four matches 
to one. At several points it appeared improbable that the series would 
ever be finished. The Australian Cricket Board of Control sent a protest 
to the M.C.C. about Larwood’s bowling; and it was stated on good 
authority that there were consultations on high political levels between 
England and Australia. 

Larwood, in his ten Tests against Australia before this tour, had taken 
thirty-one wickets at an average of 41.06 runs each; in this series he 
took thirty-three at 19.5 each. Bradman’s batting average of 139.14 in 
England in 1930 was reduced to 56.5 against ‘bodyline.’ In April 1933 
the M.C.C. made a new Law of cricket, banning ‘intimidatory’ bowling. 
- It seems generally accepted that the bowling called ‘bodyline’ was a 
sudden and isolated piece of cricketing tactics, which the M.C.C. out- 
lawed and thereby made an end of the matter for ever. In fact, it was 
inevitable in the normal course of cricket history. The importance it 
assumed was due largely to the quality of both the man who directed 
it and the man who executed it. 


I ONCE DISCUSSED THE METHODS OF THE fast-bowler with C. J. Kortright, 
the legendary ‘fastest bowler who ever lived.’ Did he, I asked, ever bowl 
at the batsman? No, he said, he bowled as fast as he could on and 
around the off stump, and the batsmen of his time essayed to cut. If 
they succeeded, they were the better men on the day; if they did not, he 
took wickets. 

In our time, however, it has been different. When Maurice Tate 
bowled his matchless away-swinger in the twenties. then, so long as he 
was fresh, Test batsmen played the straight ball defensively, but when it 
swung away outside the off stump they lifted their bats away and refrained 
from a stroke, covering the wicket with their pads (under the old LBW 
law) lest the ball break back. Thus the cut became almost an unknown 
stroke in Test cricket, and the finest of the pace bowler’s energies were 
squandered against batsmen who did not care to join cricketing battle 
with him. Thus, too, the number of fast bowlers began to decline. What 
young man wanted to fight against an opponent who would not play him 
until he was tired? 

The problem was to force the batsmen to play the ball. Douglas 
Jardine, appointed captain of England for the 1932-3 tour of Australia, 
was a Scot, naturally shrewd and quick-witted, and trained for the law. 
He had toured Australia under Chapman in 1928-9; he had observed 
Woodfull’s team in England in 1930. It is probable that he consulted 
_ with A. W. Carr, captain of Nottinghamshire, who had directed the 
bowling development of Larwood and Voce. He was convinced that 
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Bradman, the main strength of the Australian batting of his time, was 
vulnerable to really fast bowling along the line of the leg stump. — 

This reasoning was valueless unless he had the bowlers to put his plan 
into execution. It has been said that men do not make history from ideal 
material but from such materials, good or bad, as happen to be to hand 
in their time. It happened that Jardine had available, in 1932, four 
bowlers of pace. G. O. Allen, of Middlesex, did not, in fact, employ the 
fast leg theory method but, as an orthodox fast-bowler, he was valuable 
in maintaining the tension in the batsmen of having to play continual 
relays of fresh fast-bowling. Voce and Bowes were, at the time, classed 
as fast-medium but, as Jardine exploited them—in short spells after 
adequate rest—they gave every inch of pace in the Tests. 

Larwood, however, was the bowler who mattered. Without Jardine 
‘bodyline’ might not have come as and when it did. Without Bradman 
it might not have been considered necessary. Without Larwood it would 
never have won a series of Tests, and might have passed almost unnoticed. 

Unusually slight for a fast bowler—he was only 5 ft. 74 in. tall 
and weighed less than eleven stone—Larwood had exceptionally long 
arms, and early days as a miner in the Notts and Derby coalfield—which 
has produced so many fast bowlers for the two counties—developed his 
chest and shoulder muscles. He took a twenty-yard run and accelerated 
through every stride of it, seeming to rock with speed, until he delivered, 
his arm very high, on a huge body-swing. He dragged his right toe as 
he bowled; and his boot was fitted with a steel toecap which became so 
highly polished by the friction that it winked back the sun like a mirror. 

Larwood was an exhilarating bowler to watch, and he could make the 
ball rear amazingly for one so short. Batsmen said that when a ball 
from Larwood hit them it knocked them completely off balance by its 
terrific force and seemed to grind into the body. His pace was, perhaps. 
only a few degrees greater than that of some other bowlers we have known 
—such as Kenneth Farnes and Ray Lindwall at their fastest—but his 
accuracy was such that no other fast bowler in thirty years has even 
approached it. 

When Larwood bowled from the edge of the crease and, as it were, 
pushed the ball into the line of the body, it was almost impossible to 
back away from it: the batsman was forced to play the ball off the line 
of his body as it came in at him. Moreover, Larwood could drop the 
ball on the precise length from which, at the pace of the wicket on which 
he was bowling, the ball would rise to the height he desired. 

There were a fair number of reputable batsmen, players of average 
soundness against the other fast-bowlers of the time, who were frankly 
afraid of batting against Larwood—and would admit it. Certainly, when 
he was fresh, no batsman in the world could guarantee to time the first 
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few balls he received from him. There were some who have scored 
their centuries in county cricket who could not see the ball at all when 
they first went in against Larwood. 

‘Lol’ they called him, and he was a legend in his own time. Even on the 
flawless batsman’s wicket of Trent Bridge, he could make the ball hop, 
and when he hit the body he would raise a bruise even through padding. 
His ‘bodyline’ field was carefully worked out by Douglas Jardine, and 
varied according to the batsman, but it usually consisted of five short-leg 
fieldsmen in a regular arc round the batsmen and two deep fields out 
behind them, with a silly mid-off just in front of the bat. The side was 
fortunate in having six outstanding fieldsmen to fill these close positions; 
had they been less good, the plan might have collapsed. 

Perhaps an equally important aspect lay in Australian conditions. 
The wickets there in the twenties and early thirties were much faster 
than in England, so that a good length was a foot shorter of the batsman 
than in England. Moreover, there was at the time a dearth of fast bowlers 
in Australia: their batsmen—like the English batsmen who faced Lind- 
wall and Miller in 1948—were completely out of practice against such 
speed. 

On every village green since the game began, the fast bowler has tried 
a short ball at the batsman to see if he flinches: if he does, a yorker on 
the middle stump next ball may well find him drawing away and bowl 
him. In Australia, between December 2, 1932, and February 28, 1933, 
the state of the wickets, the particular make-up of Australian cricket, the 
strategic power of Douglas Jardine and his own great gifts enabled Harold 
Larwood to put that piece of rustic cricketing tactics into operation on 
such a level that he won a series of Tests. 

Harold Larwood never played in another Test match after the “body- 
line’ affair, and never again did he bowl against any Australian cricket 
team. He is still, as an honest man, a little bitter and, even more, puzzled, 
at what cricket did to him, for he took the game seriously and played it 
as hard as he could, for he relished its rigours. 


{| LOOKED UP AT HIM ACROSS THE table. We had finished our cups 
of tea and for some time we had not spoken. I do not know if our 
thoughts had been similar. The Tests of 1932-3 were not mentioned 
between us that day. 

A little later we shook hands. As the Orontes stood out into the estuary 
at Tilbury, with Harold Larwood as one of its passengers for the second 
time, he waved from the rail. Then the man who had trafficked in 
thunderbolts, who had put bowling on top in an age of cricket which 
propagated batting records, went below, on his journey from the country 
which bred cricket to Australia. 


Headlines & Footnotes: 2 


Oxford, King and Country 


by) DEREK HUDSON 


N 1933 the fourth debate of the winter term at the Oxford Union 
Society was held on February 9. The president, Mr F. M. Hardie, 
took the chair at 8.5 p.m. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and carried. The Librarian brought forward his weekly list of 
books, which was approved. Questions were asked of Officers and 
answered. The House then proceeded to Public Business, when the 
motion before the house was: ‘That this House will under no circum- 
stances fight for its King and Country.’ Two undergraduates moved 
and seconded the resolution ; a third undergraduate opposed. Mr Quintin 
Hogg then argued against the motion and Mr C. E. M. Joad spoke in 
favour of it. The debate being thrown open to the House, a number of 
other speakers followed. The House then proceeded to a division, when 
there voted for the Ayes 275, and for the Noes 153. The motion was 
therefore carried by 122 votes. The House adjourned at 11.35 p.m. 

Reading the calm, dispassionate, routine account in the Union’s Minute 
Book—eighteen years after the event—I had the feeling, once again, that 
the Union resolution was irresponsible and in the worst of taste. This 
was exactly the reaction that I had experienced eighteen years before, 
when, as an undergraduate, I had read the printed announcement of the 
forthcoming debate in the porter’s lodge of my college. 

However, having some experience of Union debates, I had not taken 
the motion at all seriously—and time proved me right in this. But the 
resolution was so provocatively phrased; it apparently registered so 
deliberately and precisely the determination of these young men to insult 
the monarchy and betray their country, that it was not altogether surpris- 
ing that the news of the debate should have caused consternation among 
honest, literal-minded folk who had an exaggerated notion of the import- 
ance of the Oxford Union and lacked the experience necessary to discount 
a characteristic exhibition of youthful impudence. 

It was pre-eminently a case of ‘least said, soonest mended.’ Unfor- 
tunately, in 1933 anything scandalous emanating from Oxford was such 
a first-class ‘story’ for a journalist (I believe present-day undergraduate 
escapades carry much less news-value) that the Oxford Union vote was 
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magnified by a wave of hysterical publicity into a topic of national and 
even international significance. A great war has since given the sons of 
Oxford ample opportunity to demonstrate their loyalty—and they have 
shown it emphatically enough; but so disproportionate was the noise 
made about this unfortunate ‘King and Country’ resolution in 1933 that 
the echoes of the uproar still linger. 

On the morning after the debate, the first newspaper headline—‘Loyal 
Oxford No Longer’ in the Daily Dispatch—set the key for what was to 
follow. On February 11 the Daily Telegraph published a letter signed 
‘Sixty-Four’ which bore the headings ‘Disloyalty at Oxford: Gesture 
Towards the Reds.” The writer declared that the motion ‘must have 
been read with feelings of shame and disgust by thousands of Oxford 
men.’ He added that he feared ‘it was not only a foul joke but a serious 
declaration of foul opinion,’ and spoke of the ‘Red tendencies’ at work 
in Oxford and of ‘the gathering strength of the Communist “cells” in the 
colleges.’ On February 13 the Daily Express, with its unfailing charm, 
widened the scope of the discussion by declaring that ‘the woozy-minded 
Communists, the practical jokers, and the sexual indeterminates of 
Oxford have scored a great success.’ A representative of the Express 
visited the Mayor of Oxford, whom he discovered with his wife ‘sitting 
_ in front of a log fire reading their Bibles together in their little home.’ 
The Mayor weighed-in with further expressions of shame and disgust. 
Strube drew a cartoon of his Little Man in Tommy’s uniform facing an 
undergraduate wearing a mortar-board and plus-fours and holding a lily 
in his hand. ‘Struth!’ exclaimed the Little Man feelingly. 

Newspapers now began to vie with one another in raking-up material 
to prolong the scandal. At Cambridge someone was found to demand 
the cancellation of the university boat-race. An official of the Cambridge 
Union was reported ds saying: ‘The undergraduates who pass those 
resolutions are what we call the “game gaffers’—the men who play 
draughts and dominoes, who wear their hair long, and wool next the skin 
in warm weather.’ The Morning Post published a poem which con- 
cluded with the following stanza: 


‘Such breed of men, young Oxford, when 
Was found in other places? 

Then here’s our hand, O noble band, 
Laid flat across your faces.’ 


(Looking back on a long line of Morning Post versifiers, I think this 
suggests the energy of Tupper rather than the polish of Praed.) 

At the next Union debate, on February 16, a group of undergraduates 
entered the hall after the Secretary had finished reading the minutes of 
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the last debate, and tore them out of the Minute Book. Where the pages 
were torn can be seen ‘to this day,’ but the minutes were promptly 
re-written. At the same meeting the President announced that two boxes 
each containing 275 white feathers had been delivered at the Union and 
that feathers were ‘therefore available for all members who voted for 
the motion last week, at the rate of two per member.’ 


THE OXFORD AFFAIR WAS NOW DRAWING COMMENTS from speakers all 
over England. They were generous with clichés and non-sequiturs. 
Lord Winterton, speaking at Oundle School, was reported as saying that 
‘those who are not proud of the traditions of their country as embodied 
in the House of Lords should indeed be identified with the yellow-bellied 
pacifists of the Oxford Union.’ The Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey), 
speaking at a meeting of the newly-formed Oxford Society, said ‘that he 
was a member of the Union forty years ago, and whatever happened last 
week he was confident that in the future Oxford men would still direct 
the helm of the British ship of state.’ 

A heavier gun soon opened up. Mr Winston Churchill, in a speech 
at the Queen’s Hall, referred scathingly to the Union’s resolution not to 
fight for King and Country. Some of his remarks now read a little 
strangely. I quote the Daily Telegraph report: 


That abject, squalid, shameless avowal (he said) was made by 275 
votes to 153 in the debating society of our most famous university. 
We are told we ought not to treat it seriously. I disagree. It isa 
very disquieting and disgusting symptom. 

My mind turns across the sea. I think of Germany, with its 
splendid clear-eyed youth demanding to be conscripted into an army, 
burning to suffer and die for their Fatherland. I think of Italy, with 
her ardent Fascisti, her renowned chief, and stern sense of national 
duty. I think of France, anxious, peace-loving, pacifist to the core, 
but armed to the teeth and determined to survive as a great nation 
in the world. 

One can almost feel the curl of contempt upon the lips of the 
manhood of all these peoples when they read this message sent out 
by Oxford University in the name of young England. Let me assure 
them it is not the last word. 


Was Mr Churchill justified, or wise, in treating the affair so seriously? 
That will be a matter of opinion. Personally, I think he overdid it. I 
incline to agree with The Times, which in a leading article headed ‘The 
Children’s Hour’ declared: ‘The critics who take an episode of this kind 
tragically can have no real understanding of Oxford, or of the very limited 
part which the Union plays in its life, or (for the matter of that) of the 
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kind of paradoxical theses which it is the age-long habit of youth to pro- 
pound in its debating societies.’ 

Those who attributed the passing of this motion to Communist influence 
at Oxford were wide of the mark. During the evening of the notorious 
debate a large Communist meeting was, in fact, being held in Oxford, 
and most of Oxford’s ‘Red’ undergraduates were probably attending that 
meeting. On the other hand, this was certainly a period of Socialist 
ascendancy at the Union (the offending president, Mr Hardie, was a 
Socialist, and in the following term Mr Michael Foot was elected presi- 
dent). In 1933, as in 1951, the youth of Oxford faced a stormy future. 
Then, as now, the cry went up for ‘peace,’ and then, as now, there were 
those who equated pacifism with peace. The Union Committee intended 
to stage a debate on the pacifist issue—and in doing so they cast their 
motion in extreme and needlessly provocative terms. They may have 
been naive and irresponsible, but I do not for a moment believe that any 
thought of disloyalty to the Crown or of insult to those who had fallen 
in the 1914 War was in the minds of those who framed that resolution. 
Their intention, I think, was simply to treat the phrase ‘For King and 
Country’ as an abstraction and to discuss its relevance to the problem of 
peace in the twentieth century. 

A number of intelligent commentators looked past the flamboyant 
terms of the motion to the well-meaning idealism that underlay it. In 
the words of the Manchester Guardian, ‘others of us besides the young 
no longer think this abstraction is worthy of the indiscriminating respect 
the world once gave it. It has been used as a Moloch to devour life too 
often. When Mr A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol (now Lord 
Lindsay of Birker) was interviewed, he said: ‘I imagine that what was 
behind it was the way in which people frame appeals to fight in war-time. 
. . . In war, people are swayed by sentimental appeals, and the more 
one feels about one’s king and country, and the more one feels about 
pacifism, the more one objects to having one’s king and country identi- 
fied with war... The Oxford Magazine challenged the view of The Times 
that those who voted on the motion were too immature to judge the ques- 
tions of peace and war, pointing out that ‘in the opinion of the War Office 
they are all of military age.’ And so the battle rolled on. Many people 
at Oxford were so irritated by the Blimpish jingo-ism of the Tory attitude 
that, even though they may not have approved the letter of the Union 
resolution, they felt compelled to defend the spirit of it in the interests 
of free discussion. Supporting the Union, the Jsis said: ‘If anyone calls 
us cowards we will gladly black his eye.’ 


THOSE WHO KNEW ANYTHING OF THE WAY in which Union debates were 
conducted realized what an exaggerated fuss was being made about the 
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affair. I was not present at the debate, but I gather that the usual argu- 
ments for and against pacifism were ably put forward on both sides. 
Mr Joad, the last of the debaters on the order paper, advocated non- 
resistance in a persuasive speech. The actual voting at the Oxford Union 
has never been taken very seriously, and there has been a traditional 
tendency to vote as a matter of courtesy on the side of distinguished 
visitors. It was also rather more convenient to vote ‘Aye’ than ‘No.’ 
The votes were recorded by members passing either to the right or left 
of a central partition in the exit door, and for the bulk of the audience 
it was easier to go to the right (thereby voting ‘Aye’) than to go to the 
left. These small considerations, coupled with the feeling prevalent 
among Union voters that it didn’t much matter anyway, contributed to 
the result of the debate. But it was useless to imagine that their relevance 
would be appreciated by the journalists of Fleet Street in full cry after 
‘a good story.’ 

A friend of mine—Tony Goldsmith, who was killed in action in Africa 
during the 1939-45 war—and I decided, after ten days of this hectic 
newspaper publicity, that it was all very silly and that the time had come 
for a little light relief. We wondered whether our old and valued friend 
Dr Curtius Bohl, of Vienna, could possibly make a useful contribution 
to the discussion. 

Dr Bohl was then quite a well-known figure in Oxford, being a comic 
character—on the lines of Beachcomber’s Dr Strabismus—whose adven- 
tures were recorded in the undergraduate paper the Cherwell, of which 
Tony Goldsmith and I had been successive editors. All too much of the 
time that I should have given to the study of Jurisprudence had been 
spent in devising adventures for Dr Bohl and for his sons Theodor and 
Albrecht and his wife Hedy. Dr Bohl spoke English with a strong 
German accent; his expressions and the structure of his sentences were 
intended to suggest that they had been painstakingly but clumsily adapted 
from his own language. 

Tony and I paid a visit to the Randolph Hotel. where, on the pretext 
of drinking some coffee, we purloined a few sheets of the hotel notepaper 
and some envelopes. We then returned to Tony’s lodgings in Oriel 
Street. We had decided that perhaps a letter from Dr Bohl might be 
appreciated by the Daily Telegraph, which had been running a vigorous 
correspondence, full of righteous indignation, about the ‘King and 
Country’ debate. We realized that the contents of the letter would have 
to be made attractive from the journalistic point of view, and we thought 
that a message of ‘good cheer’ to the ‘old country,’ coming from an 
ex-enemy like Dr Bohl, might be found particularly interesting and 
moving. After a little thought we concocted the following letter, and 
Tony Goldsmith, whose hand seemed to lend itself better than mine to 
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a spidery Teutonic Schrift, copied it out on the Randolph Hotel note- 
paper. 


Sir,—As a foreign visitor to Oxford University I was much 
interested in the so-called ‘surrender ’ vote of the Students’ Debating 
Society. My kind friends in Oxford show alarm that such opinions 
can be taken by the youth of England. 

Though a former enemy of your country I have always held strong 
admiration for the courage and spirit of the ‘British Lion,’ and I am 
confident that this spirit is not dead. 

Not long before the war, when there was much Socialism in 
Austria, at a big debate meeting of my Verbindung (college) in 
Vienna University, it was voted that no circumstance could justify 
the making of war! Yet when the call of 1914 came there was not 
one who remembered the vote we had so solemnly declared. 

So I believe that the Old English spirit lives on beneath the philo- 
sophic theories of ‘Young Oxford’—though naturally I hope that it 
is never called upon again to express itself in war! 

Finally may I congratulate the Daily Telegraph, which so well ~ 
upholds in its policy the British ideal of ‘fair-play’? —Yours, etc., 


CurRTIUS BOHL, Ph.D.Wien. 


We put the letter in an envelope and posted it, though with no great 
hopes of success. I did not think much about it again until the morning, 
two days later, when I left my lodgings after breakfast, walked to the 
end of the road, and saw facing me, on a poster outside the local tobaccon- 
ist-newsagent’s, the astonishing words “VIENNA REPLIES TO YOUNG OXFORD.’ 
I dashed into the shop, bought a Daily Telegraph, turned rapidly to the 
middle page—and there, in the space at the top of the column reserved 
for the principal letter of the day, found the quaint communication Tony 
and I had so recently composed, prefaced by the heading “The English 
Spirit Lives’ and introduced by a sentence in that thick black type reserved 
only for the truly eminent: ‘From Dr Curtius Bohl, of Vienna Univer- 
sity.’ This was undoubtedly a great moment. I hope I may be forgiven 
—perhaps even by the Daily Telegraph, eighteen years afterwards—for 
recalling it. 


I BELIEVE THAT DR BOHL’S LETTER did something to lighten the prevail- 
ing tension. The Oxford Mail gave him a column on its front page that 
evening. His letter was ‘featured’ throughout the country, especially of 
course in the left-wing newspapers. The Manchester Guardian was good 
enough to say that ‘Oxford has not been so much amused by any hoax 
since “Dr Emil Busch, of Frankfurt University,” gave his famous lecture 
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on psychology to a distinguished University audience in 1921.’ At the 
next meeting of the Union, the President announced that Dr Bohl was 
to be elected an honorary member of the society—an honour that I trust 
he still enjoys, though he must by now be a very old man. 

A week or so later, Lord Stanley of Alderley and Mr Randolph 
Churchill, supported by certain other life members of the Union, 
attempted in the Society’s debating hall to persuade the Union to expunge 
from the minutes the record of the resolution that it would not in any 
circumstances fight for its King and Country. It was a noisy evening: 
the hall was packed by an unprecedented crowd. An unknown young 
man (not myself) presented himself at the door wearing a false beard and 
announced himself as Dr Bohl. He was requested by the police to remove 
his beard. 

This debate was not in any sense a re-trial of the original motion. The 
only point at issue was whether the record of that motion should be 
deleted. The House was clearly determined from the start that the 
minutes should not be tampered with, showed much resentment at ‘out- 
side interference,’ and took what seems on the whole to have been the 
sensible view that the debate of February 9 was now a matter of history, 
and that what had been done, had been done. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
and Mr Randolph Churchill strove gallantly against a barrage of heck- 
ling and the nauseating odour of stink bombs. But their motion was 
defeated by the enormous majority of 750 to 138. 

The newspapers had a last pained word to say on the outcome of 
Mr Randolph Churchill’s crusade. Thereafter they dropped the subject. 
I should like to think they experienced some slight feelings of guilt for all 
the alarm and despondency they had needlessly engendered throughout 
the country, but I doubt if they did. 

This cause célébre of the nineteen-thirties points the old moral that 
‘a young man will be wiser by and by,’ wiser in the ways of the world 
(including the ways of Fleet Street). The Union Committee which 
sponsored that unfortunate motion so carelessly and so guilelessly felt 
themselves elevated for a time into the réles of pacifist martyrs. But, 
though their debate did indeed deliberately touch on the most vital things 
a young man can be asked to consider, I doubt whether it was really the 
martyr’s halo they were seeking that evening, so much as a lively 
encounter for Mr Joad. They got it—and much more. One good result 
of the episode may be that England is unlikely ever to allow itself to be 
upset in this particular way a second time. Certain stupid people abroad 
—Ribbentrop among them—may have been temporarily misled. If so, 
they were drastically undeceived. And how right, after all, was 
Dr Curtius Bohl, when he maintained so confidently that ‘the courage 
and spirit of the “British Lion” ’ were not dead! 
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The Gold: Standard, 1931 


“by ROY HARROD 


Gare HE departure by Britain from the gold standard in September 
1931 is bidding fair to prove one of the great turning-points in 
history. The standard of value has a widely ramifying influence, 
making itself felt through every nook and cranny of the social 
life of peoples. Before September 1931 the world, or the greater 
part of it, used a commodity, viz., gold—silver having been displaced 
somewhat earlier—as its standard of value; it had been an imperfect 
standard and many reformers hoped that it would be improved upon; 
in the event we have done much worse. 

It should be observed that although gold is now scarcely anywhere 
‘the standard—in the United States it is so only nominally, not really, for 
gold stands at a fluctuating premium against the dollar in the free markets 
of the world—gold holds its place as a medium for international settle- 
ments and as a reserve of value. In the latter connection there is a 
paradox. Disuse of gold as a standard has entailed a larger requirement 
for it as a reserve. Before 1914 the Bank of England got along with a 
reserve of less than £50 million; after leaving the gold standard in 1931 
our reserves shot up to several hundred million, and now we are told that 
£1,000 million is barely half what we ought to have. 

During the first World War Britain and most other countries abandoned 
the gold standard for reasons which can best be summarized by the 
phrase, a vast and rapid change in the structures of their economies. 
France had abandoned her standard at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, Britain during the wars which ensued and the United States during 
her Civil War. 

In 1919 the United States returned to the gold standard, but we may 
detect a shade of difference in the meaning of that expression. She was 
as yet the only country of first-rate importance on that standard; the 
value of the dollar underwent great changes in the years that followed, 
owing largely to events inside the United States; since the dollar was tied 
to gold, the value of gold itself was preponderatingly affected by these 
same events; this was a radically different position from that before 1914, 
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when events all over the world contributed their proportionate influence 
in affecting the value of gold upwards or downwards. 

In 1923 Keynes boldly stated that there was no longer such a thing 
in the world as the gold standard; there was only the dollar standard, 
the United States taking pains at great expense to herself to keep the 
value of gold equal to that of the dollar and not the other way round. 
Even after Britain and other countries had returned to the gold standard 
in the late twenties, there remained a partial truth in this proposition. 

In April 1925 Britain re-established the old gold-sterling parity, 
which had been fixed by Isaac Newton, the astronomer, in 1717. This 
parity, which had survived so many shocks, naturally had prestige. 
There were, however, wiseheads who doubted the prudence of this move. 
Keynes, indeed, had hoped that Britain would take the opportunity of 
the temporary departure of Britain from gold to improve on the gold 
standard and make sterling a paper standard in its own right having 
greater stability in its power of purchasing goods—the ideal aim for 
money—than gold. This was idealistic, and he found few supporters; 
but there were more who shared his doubt whether, if we were to return 
to gold, we should do so at the old parity. 

For some years the gold value of sterling had been rather lower; there 
had been many painful adjustments of British wages (which were natur- 
ally expressed in sterling, not gold) downwards from the inflated levels 
of the immediate post-war period; the whole structure of British prices 
and costs had become adjusted to a gold value of sterling of about 
£1=$4.40. Was it wise suddenly to raise this to £1=$4.86? At least 
there should have been some plan to re-adjust money wages and salaries 
and even other domestic contractual payments expressed in sterling 
downwards by some 10 per cent, so as to get British sterling costs into 
line with the new valuation of sterling in the foreign exchanges and 
maintain her competitive power in world markets. 

Nothing of this sort was done, and Britain suffered accordingly. The 
coal industry took the first shock, owing to the high proportion of money 
wages in her costs, the large amount of her exports at that time and 
the competitive character of her export markets. The bitter coal strike, 
accompanied at the first stage by a General Strike, followed. The cotton 
industry with her still greater dependence on exports also suffered. 

In the four following years the British share in world trade was 
declining, and unemployment, which was falling in other countries, stuck 
obstinately around the high figure of a million. This experience con- 
firmed and widened the opinion that the return to the old parity had 
been a mistake; thus confidence in its durability, which is an essential for 
the maintenance of a gold standard, was somewhat undermined. By 
1931 the original ten per cent over-valuation may not have been of 
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importance on its own account, as there had been an upheaval of all 
world values since then, but the lack of perfect confidence was a crucial 
influence. 

Meanwhile Britain had been protected from part of the impact of 
initial over-valuation by some other influences. Since the war gold had 
been much discussed in international circles: its steep rise in value in 
1920-1 was thought to have had woeful effects: it was feared that its 
relative scarcity would continue, no new important discoveries having 
been made recently and the United States’ trade balance seeming unlikely 
to take such an adverse turn as would release a substantial part of her 
reserves into world markets. Accordingly it became orthodox doctrine 
that, in order to prevent a further rise in the goods value of gold owing 
to its scarcity. countries returning to the gold standard should be economi- 
cal in their use of the metal, not issuing coins, and keeping some of their 
reserve in gold-convertible currencies rather than in gold bars. The 
favoured currency in this connection was sterling, and we have here 
one cause of the rise in the quantity of foreign-held ‘sterling balances’ 
in the years after 1925—not comparable, however, to the colossal rise 
after 1939. 

One reason why Britain had been able to sustain the gold par of sterling 
before 1914 on a very narrow margin of reserve was that she was always 
lender of a vast amount of money at short term to foreign traders. This 
acted as a second line of reserve, since the volume of outstanding loans 
could be reduced by the elegant and highly efficient methods which the 
Bank of England adopted for controlling the market rate of discount in 
London. This position was maintained and expanded after the First 
War, but the expansion was not so great as that of the sterling balances, 
which latter in effect constituted callable loans to her. Thus the ratio 
of her foreign assets realizable at the end of ninety days or less to her 
callable liabilities to foreigners moved against her. Her net reserve 
position became less favourable; this was known and had its own 
effect on confidence. It is not quite true to say, as has been said, 
that she borrowed short and lent long. The foreign held ‘sterling 
balances’ grew spontaneously. Had they not done so, however, she 
would have felt a stronger pull on her reserves, and this would have 
compelled her, with her exports not expanding at the proper rate, to 
reduce her long-term lending. 

In all the circumstances it is probably not right to say that she lent 
too much at long term; the trouble was that her exports were not, owing 
to the revaluation and for other reasons, expanding as they should have. 

Space forbids examination of the causes of the world slump of 
1929-32. It is doubtful if the defects of the gold standard were an 
important cause. One cause may have been intrinsic to the American 
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economy; in the less developed parts of the world, post-war political, 
economic, and social disturbances may have prevented a sufficient expan- 
sion of capital investment dependent on foreign finance—though there 
was some such investment; great advances in agriculture combined with 
the difficulty of shifting agricultural producers to other occupations, itself 
increased by lack of a sufficiently progressive investment policy. may have 
caused relative agricultural over-production. Economic historians have 
not yet unravelled the chain of causation. Suffice it to say that this slump. 
the greatest in history, hit each nation in its weakest spots. Sterling, for 
the reasons given, was a weak spot for Britain. 

A minor, though important, complication was the feeble policy of the 
Labour government in respect of the budget. In April 1931 Snowden 
produced what was generally regarded as a phoney balance. He had 
also agreed that a committee of a complexion not likely to find favour 
with his own party (the May Committee) should report on the state of 
the national finances. Keynes at this time was arguing that a restoration 
of the budget position would have a deflationary effect and intensify the 
already severe unemployment. The Labour Government did not publicly 
support this view. They seemed to hold that it was desirable to balance 
the budget, while taking no effective steps to do so. The May Report, 
when it appeared, gave a gloomy picture—too gloomy—and recom- 
mended certain economies, which the Labour Government, under pres- 
sure, it was understood, from the Trades Union Congress, was unwilling 
to implement. 

To foreigners this presented an appalling spectacle. Apparently the 
Government knew what was right—the fact that Keynes and his suppor- 
ters thought differently was neither here nor there—but was unwilling 
or unable to do it. Actually the MacDonald coalition had been formed 
before we were driven off the gold standard, but the previous undermining 
of confidence played its part. Meanwhile the slump had put Germany 
under severe pressure. During the late twenties her economy had been 
supported by private American lending, which dried up before the slump 
began. Reparation payments were only suspended later. The failure of 
the Creditanstalt in Vienna in the summer of 1931 had wide repercus- 
sions in Germany and led to a general moratorium. 

This brought Britain’s external weakness to the forefront. A large 
proportion of her short assets became frozen in Germany. Doubts about 
her converged, the doubt about revaluation, the doubt about her net 
liquidity on foreign account, the doubt about her internal finances. 
Britain was a world banker. For banking absolute confidence is required; 
no bank can stand arun. Slowly, but inexorably, the sterling balances 
began to be withdrawn. Britain borrowed from the U.S. and from France 
up to the limit of her gold reserve. The ebb-flow was too great. 
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by EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


ee \ URING 1944 I was working at the B.B.C. and my duties often 
F¥ took me to the Service ministries. To avoid the crowds in Regent 
.g Street, I made a habit of using the narrow lanes lying parallel as a 
J quick walking route from my office to Whitehall. 

About three o’clock one bright spring afternoon, I had got 
within a long stone’s throw of Golden Square when I heard the sounds 
of an approaching rumpus. Presently an American soldier came round 
the nearest corner at a lurching trot. It was obvious from a glance that 
he had been drinking heavily. His head was bandaged and there were 
fresh bloodstains on his tunic: traces of some brawl or scuffle earlier that 
day. In his arms he carried several unopened liquor bottles. Behind 
him, at a distance, followed a shouting crowd of Soho Italians, Cypriots, 
and Greeks, presumably led by the owner of the shop that had been 
robbed. They made no attempt, however, to overtake the thief, for a 
good reason that was soon apparent. Every few yards, he turned 
unsteadily and hurled one of the bottles back at his pursuers. They 
jumped and dodged in terror as the glass cracked and the wicked 
fragments flew. ; 

I stepped into a doorway and waited for this perilous operation to 
pass by. When the soldier was level with me, though, he threw into the 
air his last remaining bottle, and the exultant crowd now rushed swiftly 
forward. But still more swiftly did they halt and dive for cover. Because, 
deprived of simpler weapons, the soldier drew a gun, and aimed it at them 
sightlessly as he went lumbering on. 

Whether it was loaded or not, I never knew. In due course the soldier 
disappeared from view, the hue and cry was cautiously resumed, and 
I continued on my way towards Whitehall as if nothing in the least out 
of the ordinary had occurred. In a sense, nothing had. For this was 
London’s West End during those hectic months when the American 
military invasion reached its peak, and the atmosphere prevailing in some 
respects resembled that of a Yukon boom-town in the gold rush of the 
‘nineties. This atmosphere affected, in varying degree, elements of both 
- invaders and invaded. It generated a racing pulse of unhealthy excite- 
ment. It imparted a contempt for civilized conventions. I[t prompted 
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countless minor sins of recklessness or licence. And it gave rise to at 
least one major act of evil—that which was popularly called The Cleft 
Chin Murder, but which legal records less dramatically designate the 
case of The King versus Jones and Hulten. 

Karl Gustav Hulten was twenty-two years old. Swedish by birth but 
American by upbringing, he was trained as a paratrooper in the United 
States and ultimately dispatched with his regiment to Britain in order 
to assist in liberating Europe. Instead he preferred the path of a deserter. 
Wearing an officer’s uniform (to which his rank did not entitle him), using 
the bogus name of ‘Lieutenant Ricky Allen,’ driving about in an army 
truck he had contrived to make his own, Hulten on the run possessed in 
goodly measure what he afterwards described as ‘a build-up’ for himself. 

The precise form of his ‘build-up’—anglice, shooting a line—depended 
on his estimate of persons that he met. But as he carried a fully primed 
revolver at the ready—that is, with both the safety catch and the hammer 
back, so that it could be fired at once at any time—it was easiest for 
him to sustain the role of desperado, whenever that might seem advan- 
tageous or attractive. Thus his ‘build-up’ was predetermined when he 
fell in with the girl whose name is now forever linked in infamy with his. 
_ Elizabeth Marina Jones (the Marina had been Maud) was still younger 
than Hulten—a few months past eighteen. Most of her life had been 
spent in the Neath district of South Wales, against a drab background 
of industrial depression. Eventually she escaped to London where she 
worked in turn as barmaid, waitress, cinema usherette, and what is 
euphemistically termed a strip-tease artist (in which capacity she per- 
formed at several third-rate night clubs for an average reward of four 
pounds ten a week). She lived in one small room in King Street. Hammer- 
smith, and took most of her meals at a local eating-house. London hardly 
gave her the flamboyant life she craved—neither the colour nor the throb 
nor the sensation—but at least it was not Neath, and at least she could 
assume a smart name like Georgina Grayson, and at least there was the 
shoddy glamour of the dancing floor. Above all, there were the Yanks. 
To the little strip-tease artist, as to countless other girls, America was 
identical with glittering Hollywood, and every farmer’s boy from 
Tennessee or South Dakota appeared potentially a Gable or a Crosby. 
Better still, perhaps, a Cagney or a Bogart; the romance of brutality was 
very much in vogue, and Georgina Grayson responded to it ardently. 
Thus her course was predetermined when she fell in with the man whose 
name is now forever linked in infamy with hers. 

Their first encounter, so powerfully charged with ruin and not only 
for themselves, took place on October 3, 1944. They were introduced 
to one another in a café. This is Georgina Grayson; Georgie, this is 
Ricky. Pleased to meet you, Ricky. Hiya doin’, babe? All right, how’s 
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yourself? Okay. okay; like to take a ride tonight? What you got to 
ride in? I got it, don’t you worry: pick you up eleven-thirty, by the 
cinema. Where’ll we go, Ricky? Most anywhere you like. . . . Each 
kept the appointment, and shortly before midnight they were speeding 
in the stolen truck along the Great West Road. 

As they drove they talked, finding out about each other. Hulten, as 
always, was eager to show off, and he very quickly sized up his new 
acquaintance. He remarked in casual fashion that he was a gunman, 
and that back home in Chicago he ran round with a mob; then noted com- 
placently how his callow lie immediately won the girl’s naive admiration. 
You areal gangster? Sure I’ma real gangster—why, if you wanna know, 
I'm boss of a gang that’s operating over here right now. What, over 
here in London? Yeah—but take it easy, Georgie: don’t you go round 
telling no one about this. . . . He took a hand from the wheel and groped 
inside his belt; the strip-tease artist gasped and thrilled—she saw the gun. 

Interactions became fast. The man’s conceit was flattered by the girl’s 
enraptured awe, the girl’s imagination stirred by the man’s parade of 
toughness. To feed his conceit and her imagination further, by separate 
process each conjured up the same unreal world; a world that they 
undoubtedly derived from the same sources; a world where they were 
partners—a gunman and his moll. It was a platitudinous fancy, and had 
it ended there—he concocting tales and boasting, she receptive and 
enthralled—the phenomenon need not have been malignant; it would 
not even have been especially unusual. Make-believe is a more common 
adult pastime than is supposed, and play-acting the part of villain may 
be harmlessly cathartic. What made this pair remarkable and dangerous, 
forcing society to strike out in self-defence, was the way they translated 
their conception of themselves from the plane of air-drawn fancy to the 
plane of solid fact. For although neither had previously committed an 
offence involving any kind of physical assault, within a few hours of their 
meeting in the café they embarked on a positive debauch of violent crime. 


LATER, WHEN EACH OF THEM CAME TO TELL THE story of the ensuing 
orgiastic days, their two accounts did not wholly correspond. The girl 
maintained that she was terrified of Hulten, and had only done the things 
she did from fear: Hulten maintained that it was she who made the pace, 
she who urged him on. Their respective defences were shaped accord- 
ingly and, as a result, at their subsequent joint trial at the Old Bailey. 
the two prisoners set about attacking one another with far more ferocity 
and far more virulence than a rightly temperate Crown exhibited in attack- 
ing either. Their mutual hostility was indeed so marked, and the effort 
of each to destroy the former ally so relentless, that they almost invited 
comparison with the classical ‘cut-throat’ cases; Millsom and Fowler, 
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for instance, or Browne and Kennedy. Such behaviour on the woman's 
part was at any rate comprehensible; in perpetration—as distinct from 
inception and idea—she, it was not gainsaid, acted merely as auxiliary: 
making things as black as possible for Hulten offered her, albeit faintly, 
a prospect of escape. Hulten, however, had not even this practical excuse. 
On his own admission, his was the active hand; if—-which he denied— 
criminal intention lay behind it, he was doomed: by implicating the 
woman, he stood to gain precisely nothing—except the doubtful luxury 
of malice satisfied. Nonetheless, his inculpations surpassed hers. Between 
the two conflicting and irreconcilable versions, that of the timid girl 
bullied by the brutal male, and that of the simple boy made the design- 
ing female’s puppet, the jury of mankind is left to choose one—or neither. 

The trial, therefore, is a dubious and indeterminate guide to the 
development of their personal relationship during the period in which 
they ran amok. But concerning broad essentials there can be no 
real dispute. They turned into a pair of vicious, predatory beasts. They 
made expeditions almost nightly in the truck, with highway robbery as 
their express object. They offered lifts to unsuspecting walkers; they 
molested cyclists on lonely country roads; they tried to hold up cars. 
They were absolutely ruthless and cold-blooded. One girl, whom Hulten 
had struck with an iron bar and afterwards half-strangled, they threw 
like a discarded dummy into the Thames to drown. That in fact she 
survived they neither knew nor cared. There could be no looking back 
as their wild campaign of banditry tore towards the inevitable climax. 

It came on the fourth night of their association. At half past eleven, 
Hulten whistled outside the girl’s lodging. She came downstairs, and 
joined him in the street. Where’s the truck, Ricky? Ain’t brought out 
the truck. What we going to do, Ricky? Let’s go get a cab. . . . She 
had no doubt about the underlying innuendo. ‘I knew the meaning of 
his words,’ she admitted to the police. ‘He wanted me to go with him 
to rob a taxi-driver.’ 

They walked along Hammersmith Road and stood together in a door- 
way. A grey Ford car leisurely approached. Hi, taxi, taxi. The grey 
Ford pulled up opposite. You a taxi? Private hire: where d’you want 
to go? What d’you say, top of King Street? That'll be ten bob. 

Strictly, a private hire car should not pick up casual fares. But the 
driver of the grey Ford was not punctilious. He had had a slack night 
—and didn’t everybody dodge the regulation anyway? So when the 
American officer agreed to his somewhat exorbitant demand, he grinned 
affably, emphasizing the hollow in his chin—a feature that was shortly 
to fascinate the headline-writers, after his corpse had been discovered 
in a ditch near Staines. 

Hulten and the girl got in, and sat in the back seat. The car moved 
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off. Nobody spoke a word. Bored by the silence, the driver whistled 
softly through his teeth. He didn’t specially like the look of his two 
passengers, and wasn’t sorry when they reached their destination. Here’s 
the top of King Street. Yeah, that’s right, bud, but I wanna go further 
on. You said top of King Street; further on’ll cost you more. Take it 
easy, bud; I don’t mind what I pay. 

On they went again, past the darkened houses, over the roundabout, 
into the open road. The driver grew irritable, even a shade uneasy. 
This near where you want, guv’nor? Yeah, it’s near; go slow. We come 
a tidy way, guv’nor. Okay, we'll get out here. . . . As the car came to 
a standstill, Hulten was holding in his hand the fatal gun. 

The driver leaned across to open the nearside door. Then the final 
madness supervened. Without warning, without prelude, Hulten fired 
into his back. The driver moaned, and slumped over to the left. Hulten 
jumped into the front, and drove rapidly away. The driver ceased to 
moan and his breath came chokingly. As he died, the girl was going 
through his pockets. 


THE CLEFT CHIN MURDER—FOR WHICH HULTEN was hanged and the girl, 
reprieved at the eleventh hour, condemned to a life sentence—is not of 
special interest to criminologists; the minds of both criminals were crudely 
commonplace. It is, however, of surpassing interest to social chroniclers, 
for no murder has ever been more firmly rooted in its age. At any time 
Frederick Seddon might have poisoned his lodger. At any time Jack the 
Ripper might have slashed his prostitutes. At any time Alfred Rouse 
might have kidnapped his unknown. But for the Cleft Chin crime there 
could be only one occasion; the occasion when it happened; the occasion 
when the characters ‘responsible had been transported by events and 
transformed by one another. 

The brash American, physically strapping but of stunted mental growth, 
consigned by army order to an unfamiliar land, sought to impress the 
natives with his own superiority by aping the habits of a gunman or a 
thug. The poverty-stricken adolescent refugee from Neath, frail alike 
in body and in mind, vaguely aspiring but completely talentless, sought 
a pitiable escape in fantasies inspired by the spurious appeal of gangster 
films. A world convulsion brought this pair together, at a moment when 
life was cheap and violence sanctified; under such conditions the union 
was deadly. It was like holding a lighted match to dynamite, having first 
ensured that the latter was exposed. 

And so the hapless car driver, whose facial marking gives the case its 
name, may be written down no less a casualty of war than those who met 
a death more orthodox from shell or bomb. 


Headlines & Footnotes: 5 
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The Death te Trotsky 


by: JULLAN SYMONS 


My N the early months of 1940 a man lived in the Mexican town of 
Coyoacan in constant expectation that an attempt would be made 
on his life. He took therefore, as was natural, all possible precautions 

44 for his own protection. 

The T-shaped house in which he lived had been converted into a 
fortress. The iron railings surrounding it had been replaced by a high 
concrete wall; an elaborate alarm system covered the walls and the interior 
of the house; at the angle point of the T had been built a tower from 
which both the outer street and the courtyard garden of the house could 
be overlooked. Within the tower, night and day, sat a guard with a 
machine-gun; by his side was an electric spring which controlled the great 
iron front door. There were some half-dozen guards in the house, all of 
them adherents of the man who believed himself in danger of assassina- 
tion. This man, named at birth Lev Davidovich Bronstein, was better 
known to the world as Leon Trotsky. 

Arrest, conspiracy, and danger were not new to him. Remarkably 
handsome, and marked from childhood by high intellectual arrogance, he 
had been imprisoned for the first time at the age of eighteen. He had 
escaped from Siberia, taking the name of Trotsky, which was that of the 
head keeper of the Odessa prison. Since that time his life had 
been devoted to the attempt to organize socialist revolution all over the 
world. In 1905 at the age of 26, the young eagle, as Lenin’s wife called 
him, had been one of the leaders in a Russian revolution that failed. In 
1917 a revolution that succeeded brought him back to Russia, and to 
power. The bitter factional struggles in which he had engaged during 
the years of exile were forgotten, and for a time he was a figure second 
only to Lenin in the Soviet Union. 

But after Lenin’s death there were again factional battles, which Trotsky 
lost. Exiled from the Soviet Union in 1927 he had been expelled from 
France and Norway, refused admittance by Germany. Britain, and the 
United States; the only country to receive him was revolutionary Mexico. 

Trotsky had, certainly, some basis for his expectation of an attack in 
the violent fates suffered by several of his closest collaborators. His 
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eldest son Leon Sedov had died suddenly and mysteriously in Paris, at 
least three of his secretaries had been murdered without their assailants 
being identified. The young eagle, now grown an old grey eagle, was not 
dismayed. The organization devoted to his ideas, calling itself the Fourth 
International, had its supporters in almost every country. Trotsky looked 
forward still with confidence to the day when a revolution in the Soviet 
Union would bring him back in power: and he was not alone in this belief. 
In a European war,’ Hitler told the French Ambassador to Germany, 
M. Coulondre, ‘the only victor would be M. Trotsky.’ 

On the night of May 24, 1940, Trotsky and Natalia Sedov, who had 
been his companion for nearly forty years and was the mother of his two 
sons, were wakened by the rattle of machine-gun fire. They flung them- 
selves on the floor by the side of their bed, and Natalia covered Trotsky 
with her body. Splinters of glass from window-panes and chips from 
walls flew in all directions. From the next room their eleven-year-old 
grandson Esteban cried out, ‘Grandfather.’ Esteban too had thrown 
himself under the bed in his room next door, and there a bullet had grazed 
his big toe. The assailants threw two incendiary bombs and, apparently 
thinking that their work was done, retreated. Natalia and Trotsky 
smothered the bombs; and Natalia’s hand was slightly burned. . . . 

That was the story told by Trotsky, Natalia, and their followers to the 
' Mexican police. It had some curious features. There were 73 bullet 
holes in Trotsky’s bedroom. Was it possible that he and Natalia could 

have escaped unharmed? Half a dozen secretary-guards, all armed, were 
in the house. How was it that they had not fired a shot? Finally the 
guard on night duty in the tower, Robert Sheldon Harte, had disappeared. 

Police witnesses outside who were guarding the house said that at least 
twenty men, some of them wearing military uniforms, had driven up and 
fired some 300 shots. Yet the sole injury was Esteban’s grazed big toe. 
Colonel (later General) Sanchez Salazar, the ebullient chief of the Mexican 
Secret Service, was inclined to regard the whole thing as a put-up job 
arranged by Trotsky and his colleagues as a means of discrediting the 
very strong Mexican Communist Party, which was clamouring for his 
deportation. A month later, however, Harte’s body was found in the 
garden of a house a few miles from Coyoacan. He had been shot twice 
through the head. 

Was Sheldon Harte, then, a Trotskyist martyr? Trotsky and his friends 
believed so. Harte had, they believed, pressed the electric spring that 
opened the door because he saw outside a face he knew. Trotsky 
wrote some indignant letters and articles, ridiculing the idea that he could 
have planned a sham attack. ‘A repetition of the attempt is inevitable,’ 
he wrote and added that ‘I live on this earth not in accordance with the 
‘rule, but as an exception to the rule.’ Armoured shutters were fitted to 
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the windows of his bedroom, Then he went back to the book he was 
writing. It was a biography of Joseph Stalin. 

On August 20, nearly three months after the attack, Trotsky rose 
in exceptionally good spirits. He fed the rabbits and fowls kept in the 
courtyard, ate breakfast and worked all the morning. At about half- 
past five Natalia saw him in the courtyard, together with a man whom 
she did not recognize until he lifted his grey hat and came towards her. 
Then she saw that it was one Frank Jacson, who had been a frequent 
visitor to the house recently, and was a self-proclaimed supporter of the 
Fourth International. 

Natalia asked Jacson why he was carrying a raincoat on this fine day, 
when he boasted of never wearing a hat or coat. Jacson seemed nervous. 
He said that it was going to rain, and that he was not well. In fact. 
Natalia noticed, his face was greyish green in colour. He showed her 
the typescript of an article he had written. Then the two men went into 
Trotsky’s study. Three or four minutes later Natalia heard a cry. She 
rushed out to find Trotsky leaning against the door frame of their dining- 
room, his face covered with blood, his hands hanging limply at his side. 
He said, ‘Jacson,’ and then, in a manner both grave and severe, added, 
‘Natalia, I love you.’ 

At this point one of the guards appeared. Three of them were beating 
Jacson in another room with their fists and the butts of their revolvers. 
‘They are going to kill him,’ Natalia said. Trotsky, speaking with diffi- 
culty, said that they must make Jacson say who had sent him. Under 
the blows of the guards Jacson said that ‘they’ were keeping his mother a 
prisoner, and then cried, ‘Kill me! I don’t deserve to live. I did not do 
it on the order of the G.P.U. But kill me.’ 

Before anything more definite could be got out of Jacson the police 
arrived and took charge. They had no difficulty in discovering why 
Jacson had brought his raincoat on a hot day. Attached to it by a cord 
was the ice-axe with which he had struck the blow. A 14-in. dagger 
was sewn into the lining. He was also carrying an automatic pistol. 

The police took Jacson to prison and Trotsky to hospital. There, on 
the evening of the following day, the revolutionary found the peace which 
in life he had neither expected nor wished. Thousands of people were 
present at a memorial service in Mexico City. Soon all the country was 
singing one of the corridos, the Mexican popular ballads, which began : 


Trotsky assassinated lay dying 
From evening to the following day 


Because they premeditated 
Revenge sooner or later. 


Who, then, were ‘they’? 
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The trail laid by Frank Jacson was a tangled one, and it went back 

a long Way. 
About certain facts there was no doubt. In 1938 Jacson had been 
introduced to a militant Trotskyist named Sylvia Agelof, at that time 
living in Paris. Sylvia, a slender, fair, very short-sighted woman of no 
particular personal attractions, soon became his mistress and agreed to 
marry him ‘when it was opportune.’ Jacson told Sylvia that he had no 
political opinions. When she talked about Trotskyism he ‘seemed to be 
very interested.” In 1939 Sylvia came to New York, and in September 
Jacson arrived there unexpectedly, with a forged passport. They lived 
together for a month in New York. and then Jacson told her that he had 
to go and take up a job in Mexico. She followed him, and it was 
through her agency that Jacson, who was not a member of the Fourth 
International, was introduced to the Trotsky household. 

The police arrested Sylvia Agelof. Then Colonel Salazar, a great lover 
of the dramatic gesture, confronted her with Jacson. The assassin 
immediately called: ‘What have you done, Colonel? Take me out! 
Take me out!’ Sylvia, on the other hand, tried to spit in Jacson’s face 
and said, “Take this murderer away from me! He has murdered Trotsky. 
Kill him!’ Nothing more useful came of the confrontation, and perhaps 
nobody but Colonel Salazar would have expected anything to come of it. 
_ The Mexican police soon became convinced that Sylvia Agelof had been, 
as she said, the assassin’s dupe, and she was freed. 

When Jacson was arrested he was carrying on him a typed confession 
which professed to give the reasons for his act. In this he said that he 
belonged to ‘an old Belgian family,’ and that he had been a devoted 
follower of Trotsky. When, however, he was sent by a Fourth Inter- 
national committee member to Mexico on a mysterious mission and saw 
Trotsky, he became disillusioned. For Trotsky proposed nothing less 
than that Jacson should go to Russia, there to organize attempts on the 
lives of various political leaders, and in the first place on the life of Stalin. 
Trotsky had, moreover, spoken with contempt of everything Mexican. 
He had expressed hatred for the minority section of his own party, which 
was at that time splitting away from the majority on certain points. And, 
worst of all, he had told Jacson that he must not get married to Sylvia 
Agelof because she supported ‘the minority rabble.’ Jacson therefore 
had ‘decided to sacrifice myself by getting rid of this leader of a workers’ 
movement who has done nothing but harm it.’ 

This statement had, on the face of it, a certain plausibility. It was 
quite true that Trotsky often spoke harshly of the minority in his party, 
true too that he had some contempt for the ruling group in Mexico. 
It was possible, also, that the Trotskyists had been carrying on some 
conspiratorial activities to overthrow the oligarchy in the Soviet Union. 
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But Jacson’s story fell to pieces when he attempted to substantiate his 
own identity by a string of uncommonly clumsy lies. 

He pretended that his father was a Belgian diplomat named Mornard. 
In fact there had never been a Belgian diplomat of that name. He could 
not remember the names of any of the professors at the Belgian Univer- 
sity which he was supposed to have attended. He said that he had studied 
at the Military School of Dixmude in Flanders. In fact there was no 
Military School at Dixmude. Confronted with these contradictions, and 
asked by the Trotskyist lawyer to elaborate on the acts he was asked 
to commit in the Soviet Union, Jacson replied calmly, ‘I don’t know.’ 

Who, then, was Frank Jacson, or Mornard? Was he in fact a Russian 
named Salvador Torkof, as was confidently testified by a witness at 
another of Colonel Salazar’s dramatic confrontations? Was he, as some 
old members of the International Brigade believed, a Spanish Communist 
called Mercader whose mother was living in the Soviet Union? Nobody 
knows, and perhaps nobody will ever know, the assassin’s real identity. 

The trial of Jacson dragged on for an extraordinary length of time. 
It was not until April 1943 that the Mexican courts sentenced him to 
20 years’ imprisonment, the maximum in a country where there is no 
life sentence or death penalty. In the meantime, in the course of many 
Press interviews, Jacson had changed his story radically. In his con- 
fession statement of 1940 he presented Trotsky as a saboteur in the pay 
of the United States. But in 1943 (when the Soviet Union was at war 
with Nazi Germany, and was an ally of the United States) this story was 
revised to read that Trotsky had in fact been an agent of Hitler. And 
Jacson’s typed confession? Invented by the police. 

Jacson also changed his mind about the immediate cause of murder. 
Trotsky, he now said, had provoked him by throwing down an article 
Jacson had written, with the words ‘You are nothing more than a military 
idiot.” Trotsky had then made to draw his revolver; and Jacson, seizing 
the first thing that came to hand, which happened to be an ice-axe of 
Wrotsky ss; sttuckmen. 

Frank Jacson, or Mornard, or Torkof, or Mercader, occupied for 
several years a large and well-ventilated cell in prison. Possessed of no 
visible means of subsistence, he ate well, drank coffee and liqueurs, and 
smoked expensive cigarettes. Some of the prison officials were Com- 
munists, and they gave Frank Jacson as much freedom as was possible 
inside four walls. At last Jacson’s position in prison became a scandal 
that the Mexican authorities could not ignore. His friends were dismissed 
and he lost his privileges. But he maintains his spirits. A photograph 
of him taken in prison shows a strong, square, firm-chinned face. The 
expression of the eyes is hidden behind dark glasses, but the hard mouth 
is set in a smile. 


Fleadlines & Footnotes: A Postscript 


Small Eecentrics 


by. Goi... HEWITT 


=) O long as there remains the simplest experience not generally 

# shared, or the mildest human eccentricity unportrayed, there is a 

story to be told. I have met very few of the notorious eccentrics 

of our day; and of those few, some have seemed to be working 

so hard at their unorthodoxy that they achieved only the eccen- 
tricity of the pantomime horse, without its charm. Obscurity rather than 
notoriety, I think, is the condition of the true eccentric. 

I took an interest in the humbler eccentrics of the streets when I was 
a London bobby in the nineteen-twenties. Such an interest is not, of 
course, unusual; but I still believe that I went a little further than some 
of my contemporaries by taking, at the same time, an interest in other 

_ people taking an interest in eccentrics. Watching people is an instructive 
occupation, the concealed raison d’étre of seaside esplanades, Rotten 
Row, and sunny August bank holidays. Watching people watching other 
people, however, is completely absorbing. This is lucky for the practi- 
tioner, whose absorption may shield him from the disabling awareness 
that he is himself watched. Anthropology could ask no more. 

In the nineteen-twenties there was a gaunt and bearded man who strode 
daily down Cheapside carrying a ‘sandwich board.’ He wore a frock- 
coat, tennis shoes, and puttees. “The wicked,’ said one side of his sand- 
wich board in red, chalked capitals, ‘shall descend into Hell.’ The other 
side, in blue capitals, said “Repent while there is yet time.’ There are 
still people who carry this merciless prescription about the streets, but I 
think they are organized. It was clear that this man made his own board, 
wrote his own wording, and worked alone; and he secured unusual atten- 
tion by looking like an Old Testament prophet recently employed as a 
nigger minstrel. I always longed for him to appear among the hurrying 
wicked of Cheapside, so that I could savour the split second of terror 
with which they read the first side of his board and the renewed appear- 
ance of urgency with which they read the second. I would say in the 
witness-box, with uplifted Testament, that I saw more than one man 


glance nervously at his watch. 
There is always in London a small wandering population of men- 
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tally unstable men and women who are beyond the reach of the 
mental deficiency laws. It would be more apt, I suppose, to say that 
they are beyond its help. Many of them are the personification of 
Mr Dick, in David Copperfield, harmless, likeable, completely irrespon- 
sible and defenceless. Under the,Lunacy Act of 1890 the police have a 
surprisingly arbitrary power, which on the whole they use with great 
wisdom and kindly resourcefulness, to arrest ‘persons of unsound mind’ 
who are found wandering. People thus arrested can be detained in insti- 
tutions for medical observation, for periods of three days, after which 
they must be either certified or discharged. There is no means of know- 
ing how many harmless eccentrics go through this experience, but the 
number must be considerable. It gradually becomes known of certain 
individuals that arresting them is a waste of time: they will not be certi- 
fied, they will never enter mental homes as voluntary patients, they do 
no harm, and it seems unlikely that their ways will ever change. I have 
personally been assured by such people, sometimes urgently, sometimes 
proudly and fiercely, sometimes modestly and casually, that they were 
Napoleon III, Cyrano de Bergerac, Alexander Selkirk, Bismarck, 
Nurse Cavell, and Beowulf. I shook hands with them respectfully. 

I knew one such man who constantly climbed lamp-posts to put bags 
of sweets inside the glass containers; another who offered cigarettes to 
“ all stationary horses; another, only seen at night, who always walked with 
an open umbrella over his head in the driest weather. There was a 
woman who was never without a small folding pram containing a cricket 
bat, and an elderly man with flowing white hair and an open-necked 
tennis-shirt who carried a handbell to warn other pedestrians that he 
was in a hurry. Once you got used to these individualists you found 
time to observe their effect on passers-by. 

When I started doing this I was rather distressed to see that nearly 
everyone found them amusing; there was nudging and pointing and 
giggling and there was seldom, it seemed to me, visible compassion. I 
came almost to believe that an exhibition of caged lunatics, such as our 
forefathers expected to see at country fairs, might not necessarily be 
thought shocking today. I was forgetting that these unfortunates were 
now so familiar to me that only the sadness of their state was any longer 
of interest. And they were never sad themselves. Sometimes, if they 
were laughed at, they joined happily in the laughter as they went their way. 

But sometimes a harmless monomania could have unforeseen con- 
sequences. There was a peripatetic lamplighter who was popular with 
the police as a kind of professional character. He was small, stout, and 
shambling, usually unshaven, wore broken boots on feet that turned 
sharply outwards, and had let into the shoulder of his threadbare jacket 
a patch of broadcloth that was polished like a mirror by the friction 
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of his lamplighter’s pole. It was rumoured that he was the original of 
the famous gas-mantle advertisement (Blimey, it must be a Veritas’), and 
he was known as Old Bill. 

In a high, querulous voice he complained constantly about everything, 
but his chief source of woe was that the City of London was falling 
down. Every building, he said, when you looked at it closely, had cracks 
in it; and each time you looked they were a little wider. It was the fault 
of the Fleet River and the Wall Brook, which still ran beneath the ancient 
City and were slowly sapping its foundations. You couldn’t put up these 
damn great buildings, said Bill, on water; it was asking for trouble. 

So when Bill excitedly told a constable, in the summer of 1927, that 
there were new cracks in the smart facade of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company’s six-storey building in Cornhill, the constable 
nodded indulgently and said there, there. But Bill shuffled hurriedly 
from one policeman to another, until at last he got one of them to come 
and confirm that the face of a stone angel, forming the keystone of the 
main entrance arch, had a half-inch vertical split through the nose and 
chin. The constable noted this with some misgiving and, while Bill 
reluctantly hurried off to light a few more lamps, took another turn 
round his beat in order to think the thing over. It was no part of his 
job, he felt, to report crevices in statuary. But the next time round, the 

- crack was two inches wide, and there were odd creaking noises. 

There was hardly time to close Cornhill to traffic, rope it off, and tell 
the Fire Brigade, before the whole 100-ft. building crashed into the road 
with a roar that lasted about five minutes. Its foundations had been 
weakened by excavation work on a building site next door; but Bill, 
right for the wrong reason in lugubrious prophecy, still blamed the 
underground rivers and would never believe that they ran harmlessly 
through special sewers. - 

Would it be a mark of eccentricity that a man talked, eloquently 
and passionately, to himself? I ask uneasily, because on occasion I 
myself have done this, being at least twice detected and resorting to dis- 
mally unsuccessful coughings and mimings in the effort to rationalize my 
behaviour. But whether it be eccentric or not, a policeman standing 
silently in shadowed street angles hears a lot of it. Lurking in the narrow, 
arched entrance to an unlit courtyard off a deserted City street one even- 
ing, I heard a small, defeated-looking man deliver the speech of his life 
to the gas-lit roadway. 

‘It gives me great pleasure,’ he said through clenched teeth, ‘to accept 
this token of esteem from my colleagues after forty-six years’ service with 
this firm. I say with this firm advisedly and deliberately: I desire you to 
take particular notice that I do not say fo this firm. I have never served 
this firm since I discovered, in 1908, the true nature of its partners. 
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Instead, I have tried to serve the public; which will explain to some of 
you, my friends, why I have never been advanced in position. I wish 
to take this opportunity of saying that you, Mr So-and-so, have no more 
right to make this presentation to me, representing as it does the sub- 
scriptions and, I hope, the affection of my colleagues, than you have to 
swindle your clients in the way you always have. I say that you and 
your precious partners are rogues, cheats, and liars, and that you succeed 
in your iniquitous practices only through the tortured loyalty of employees 
who dare not betray you. I have chosen my words carefully, and you 
are at liberty to take such action as you may think fit.’ 

His voice was shaking at the end. He strode a few paces down the 
street, but turned suddenly and came back. ‘I mean such action as you 
dare,’ he almost shouted, ‘knowing what I can prove. Thank you.’ 

That is roughly what he said. I knew that as he went away his ears 
were ringing with phantom applause, while the employers whose long- 
delayed exposure he had thus rehearsed sat trembling and silent in the 
setting he had prepared for them. I do not believe the speech was ever 
delivered. But I hoped it might happen that he should be enticed from 
his lupins and begonias to his local cinema to see If I Had a Million 
(it was current at that time), in which Charles Laughton as the apotheosis 
of the liberated wage-slave forced his way to the managing director’s 
office and put years of impotent resentment into one sweeping, passionate 
gesture with toil-worn fingers. 

I find that I could go on. Pedlars offering hearth-stones for old 
trousers or bowls of goldfish for discarded boots, men who scan the 
papers for unsolved murders in order that they may give themselves up 
to the police, artists in simulated epilepsy whose considerable leisure is 
spent in getting free ambulance rides to hospital: each of these merits a 
type-story to himself. Then there is a considerable body of the per- 
manently tipsy who never tire of accosting policemen and announcing, 
by way of initiating a cosy chat, that they have just lunched with the 
Commissioner or the Chief Constable. You get the impression that they 
may sometimes have come from a public lunch at which the Commis- 
sioner of Police has been pointed out to them, nine tables away among 
the Olympians. They qualified as eccentrics, I used to feel, by their 
capacity to believe that any degree of familiarity with one’s commanding 
officer would qualify them as confidantes to the rank and file. 

The policeman has almost unrivalled opportunities for watching the 
world as it goes by, brisk, purposeful, idle, furtive, or staggering. But there 
are other watchers, and the true art of watching, I think, selects these as the 
people to be watched. It is an art that needs, in the case of the policeman, 
to conceal art; for in the vicinity there may at any moment be unwatched 
watchers whose job it is to watch him, and he is horribly conspicuous. 


Sweet smiling SPRING! good news you bring, of coming joyful hours 
For outdoor play where deck’d so way, you laugh and weep in showers. 


by Olive Cook & Edwin Smith 


THOUGH MODERN PROFESSIONALS earn their daily bread by their exertions, and 
though some sports originated as a means of obtaining food, games are essen- 
tially the pursuits of leisure. For this reason certain philosophers have 
suggested that sport and art, both the expression of spirits freed from necessity, 
are akin. Both activities spring from a desire for controlled design. The 
highly organized forms of sport we know today, with their elaborate rules 
and special equipment, no less than a Mozart symphony or St Paul’s Cathedral, 
are the culminations of movements towards order which began with pastimes 
as seasonal and as simple as bowling hoops, with shepherds’ pipings and with 
cave dwellings. 

Just as the perfections of the arts varied with the centuries, so different 
sports grew to maturity in different ages. Stag hunting and hawking enjoyed 
their heyday in the Middle Ages, the ‘sport of kings’ emerged under the Stuarts, 
the prize ring, cock fighting, and fox hunting were particularly favoured by the 
Georgians, and in the Victorian era football and rugby developed from a rough 
and ready street game into patterned play. 

Whether or not there is more connection between athletics and the arts than 
their sublime uselessness, it is with the pictorial possibilities of hunting, hitting, 
and hurrying in all their ingenious guises that the following pages are concerned. 


HAWKING, from a late sixteenth century embroidered 
cushion cover (V. & A. Mus.) 


FOOTBALL, misericorde carving in Gloucester Cathedral 


SKITTLES in the eighteenth century 


In the Middle Ages, football was a disorderly 
game described as ‘nothing but beastly fury 
and extreme violence whereof proceeded hurte.’ 
Tennis, brought from France, was played only 
by the aristocracy in Henry VIII’s reign. 
Hawking enjoyed its last phase of popularity 
at the close of the sixteenth century, when it 
was ousted by the invention of the shot-gun. 
In the eighteenth century archery, from a means 
of securing food, had come to be considered an 
excellent cure for chest diseases. Special uniform 
was then worn for golf, a Scottish game, 
established at Blackheath by homesick courtiers 
of James I 


WILLIAM INNES, Captain, 1778. Mezzotint from a paint- 
ing by Lemuel Francis Abbott (Blackheath Golf Club) 


THE ARCHERY COMPETITION, 


by Joseph Slater 
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His Bird having hown from St. Albans, tart 1902 


DISTANCE,Y 2 Mites VELOCITY, £62. yards per Minute 


S. E. BOOTH, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer 
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PIGEON FLYING DIPLOMA (C. H. Daws) 
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No use of the mysterious instincts of 
our dumb friends for human diversion 
is more enchantingly innocuous than 
the racing of pigeons. The legs of 
gliding Mr Lilienthal in 1896 (Science 
Mus.) are more touching invitations 
to tremulous compassion. Louis 
Wain’s hockey postcard, despite the 
Edwardian grandpa’s message, is 
fantasy entire, yet the indiscriminately 
whacking toms are true to a game 


which was born as ‘Bandy’ 
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The Victorian period, besides wit- 
nessing the development of important 
team games, saw the rise to popularity 
of sports which, while they might 
conduce to rivalry, could also be 
pursued by the solitary individual. 
Skating captured the imagination 
during the eighteen-twenties, when 
every year seemed to bring a hard 
winter. The great Fen champions, 
‘Turkey’ Smart and ‘Gutta Percha’ 
See, held the stage for close on forty 
years, while among the general public 
skating became sensationally fashion- 
able. Here we see its lighter and more 
tragic aspects pictured on songbook 
covers of the day. In summer a 
gentleman might pedal through the 
countryside on Stanley’s Spider bicycle 
(1872 model) while female piscatorial 
delights provided Hood with the 
subject of his little pun 


CLARA FISHER AND LITTLE POOLE 


SHOOTING. Coloured engraving by Sutherland after Wolstonholme, 1823 (Fores) 


SHOOTING WILD DUCK. Nineteenth century wood engraving 


(Michael Rothenstein) 


The sport of shooting was followed by every 
country gentleman during the nineteenth century 
after the enthusiastic reception in 1813 of 
Colonel Peter Hawker’s Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen. In Sutherland’s engraving, two 
sportsmen are just setting out for a day’s 
pleasure. The morning sun lights up the adorable 
cottage orné of the period and sparkles on the 
lawn and the eager dogs. The robust wood 
engraving and the flowery jug express the 
excitement of a moment later in the day when, 


FULHAM TANKARD, inscribed ‘On 
z Banse downs a hair wee found thatt 
among damp _ reed-beds or sweet-smelling led uss all a Smoaking Round, 


bracken, the first shot has been fired. Thomas WAY (Ws ae aks WAVES) 


Hood and Daumier view the subject less 
romantically, showing the results of misfiring 
and the agony of early rising 
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BY THOMAS HOOD 


LITHOGRAPH by Daumier, 1847 
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WILLIAM GALE 
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In 1809, for a wager of a thousand guineas, Captain Robert Barclay walked one 
thousand miles in one thousand successive hours. Charmingly clad, he is 
portrayed above on Newmarket Heath at a nocturnal moment of his feat. 
More pedestrian in costume and place, William Gale bettered this in 1877 
by getting half as far again in the same time. The captain was permitted to walk 
each mile in any part of the hour he chose and could thus, by walking two 
miles successively, contrive a maximum rest of ninety minutes. Gale was 
compelled to begin each mile-and-a-half at the beginning of the hour, so that 
it was rarely possible for him to rest for more than thirty-five minutes. For 
bewildered readers, one thousand hours is a day short of six weeks, and the 


two sheep, we think, trotted two consecutive yards in one hour 
(Coll, Lady Cochran) 


Cricket has inspired more popular art than any 
other sport. The Coalport plate, above, was made 
in 1895 to celebrate W. G. Grace’s 100 centuries. 
Henwood’s lithograph shows the Sussex scorer, 
W. Davies, in 1832, fortified by book of rules 
and bottles of ale. The Rockingham cricketer 
wears the top hat sported by the first All England 
XI. (All M.C.C. Coll.) 


' PRINTED LINEN HANDKERCHIEF, showing the All England XI, 
based on a lithograph by N. Felix (M.C.C.) 


The saying to ‘Play a Straight Bat’ could 
surely have had little meaning before the end 
of the nineteenth century, for the earliest cricket 
bats (the one shown here dates from c. 1750) 
were crooked, a necessary counter to the 
original underhand bowling. The remaining 
bats are those of E. Bagot, 1793; Fuller Pilch, 
c. 1840; W.G.Grace and D.G. Bradman(M.C.C.) 
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Crichet. 


LORDS GROUND 


WIA WBBBOMA, 
On THURSDAY, JULY, 28th. 1536, 
: AND FOLLOWING Day. 
The Gentlemen of Eton aguinst the Gentlemen of Harrow 
RR ERS —— 


PLATBIBS. 


gdm 
Hon. T. EDWARDS, 
BENTINCK, Esq. 
DEFFELL, Esq. 
DENISON, Esq. 
MASSEY, Esq, 
MORRICE, Eay, 
NAPIER, Esq. 
NETHERCOTE, Esq. 
PATERSON, Esq. 
SURTEES, Esq. 
TORRE, Esq. 


ETON HARROW 


peer svete 
ANSON, Esq 
APTHORPE, Esq. 
BALSTON, Esq. 
BOUDIER, ‘Esq, 
ESSINGTON, Faq. 
HEATHCOTE, Esq. 
HUME, Esq. 
SAVILE, Esq. 
SMITH, Fisq. 
WITTS, Esq. 
YOUNG, Esq. 


MATCH TO COME. 
July, 29th, & 30th, ‘The Gentlemen of Winchester against the 
Gentlemen of Eton, 
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Cricket Bats and Stumps may be had of M, ‘DA RE. on the Ground 
Cricket Balls and the Laws of Cricket as revised by the Marylebone Club 
in 1835, to be had of J. DARK, at the Pavilion, 


4x Onpinany at Tarxe O'Crock. ee 
Admittance, 6d, Good Stabling on the Ground. No Doge admitted. 


Moxoan, Printer, 39, New Chorch Street, Portman Market. 


CRICKET MATCH at Kenfield Hall, nr, Canterbury, c. 1760 (M.C.C.) 


SAMPSON SMITH Staffordshire figures of batsman and bowler (M.C.C.) 


FRANCIS DUCKENFIELD ASTLEY, Esq., and his Harriers 


coloured engraving after Ben Marshall (Fores) 


Essentially English sports, hunting 
and cricket are intimately con- 
nected. not only with weather and 
season, but with rural life. Though 
the players wear coloured- knee 
breeches and three-cornered hats, 
the anonymous picture of a 
match at Kenfield Hall conjures 
up al] that we associate with the 
game, a summer afternoon, awnings 
on the edge of a smooth green, a 
Georgian villa and a distant village 
church. By 1760, the date of this 
match, the fox had supplanted the 
stag as the object of the chase and 
hunting had lost all pretensions of 
being a quest for food. The scarlet 
coats, the ritual of horn and cry 
were part of the sheer joy of the 
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GLASS GOBLET with an engraving of the match at Lord’s 
between North and South England, 1837, commemorating 
the 50th year of the Marylebone Cricket Club (M.C.C.) 


Below; SLOT MACHINE CRICKET (British Automatic Co.) 
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ALFRED MYNN, “‘The Lion of Kent’ 
(M.C.C.) 


Underarm bowling, now con 
sidered very girlish, was the 
masculine rule until c. 1822, 
when a lady changed the 
game. Practising against his 
sister’s bowling, John Willes 
was often bowled by her 
unorthodox vigour. Adapt- 
ing the style himself, he 
, caused havoc, and was dis- 
qualified. Mr Mynn (1807-61) 
became the first really great 
fast round-arm bowler 


Proudly, sadly, we will name 
him— 

To forget him were a sin— 

Lightly lie the turf upon thee, 

Kind and manly Alfred Mynn. 
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iM |Deggett’s Coat and Badge 
3 fu Neale bt Miller, Gr, Lewes, 1822 
Yt. 1. docks opened, 1806 

5/Th)Oyster Season begins 

6F Sharpe ht J. Cooper, 3910, 36r, 1823 
7S |Painter bt Spring, 64m, 42r, 1818 

8S [Tenth Sunday after Trinity {Match 
OM Izaak Walton b 1693. Silver Sculls 
10'Tu)Aiec Reed bt Harris, 15m, t4r, 1825 
HW [Dog days end 

12. Ch) Wolverhampton Races 
TSF lQueen Adelaide born, 1792 

14/S |Deaf Burke bt Hands, 10r, 1828 

158 |Eleventh Sunday after Trinity [1816 
16M |Parish bt Harry Holt (Cicero) 90m, 70F, 
17/TujMetropolitan Police Act passed, 1824 
IS|W ]York juices Great Ebor Handicap 
19; Th\| Tus Cur Day 
20/F (Gupat YouksHine SrTakes, 143 subs 
2S [Blackcock Shootin: begins 20th 
22\8 |Pwellth Snnday after Triaity 

231M |Battle of Bosworth Field, 1482 
24/TulJosh Hudson bt Scroggins, 1819 
25|W |Cousens bt Deaf Burke, 1829 
26/Th Prince Albert born, 1819 
27\F \Bailey bt Cooke, 58m, S5r, 1833 
28/5 (Castles beat Bailey, 2fr, 1827 
29/8 | Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Tom Maley bt Hannan, }ir, 1835 
Tom Thumb trotted 165 min54m, 1830 


THE MOON, THE MOON, 
Last Quarter 3d day at ih. £m. afternoon fast Quarter Yt dev at Qh. ldo. afternor 
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Bull sicavies S6tH Codecs $h. Om, merning Fall wc. 24th ounce Zh. Siem. adternox 
is inth Sanday after Trinity UW [Partridge Showing begins 


2\Th Great Fire of Londen, }606 
3\F iMendeza died, 1°36, eta. 73 
413 |Owen Swift b Adams, ir, # ler, (20 
468 jPourtecuth Sunday after Trinity [46 
6M (Sharpe bt Alec Keed, Stn, 20r, 1e2 
7 Tal 
biW | Nativity of the Virgin } Mary 
9 ThiSpring bt Stringer, BOnmy, 29r, TR! 
1 {i Bendigo weenie Q3r, }2R mm, 14 
ls if Hurnploies bt Me ndoza (lat fight 
vie oe ath Sunday after Trinity 
13. M [Lane bt Tass Parker (ath, 1935 
14-T ni Doncaster Kaces 
15 WPHE ST. LEGER DAY, 147 sub: 
16 ThHiGrear YoRKSHIKK IlANDICcAY 
WE [Pwo Years’ Old Stakes 
leis [Equal day and night 
Ios Sixteenth Sunday | aller Trinity 
20M xtockman bt Harry Jones, 1824 
21/Tu Richmond Races 
2 W Lond and Birm KR ailtay opened, 1 
23) Thy Neale bt D. Hudson, S5ms, 23r, 15°73 
4. iNew Post office opened, R29 [18 
25/8 isutten (B),.bt Robinson, “6m, 2 
26/8 iSeventecnth Sunday after Trinity 
ad M lei jreinP lymouth Doc kyard, (840,) te 
2h) Tul ist October mee tings 
20)W |Mendoza bt Humphries, °60¢5, 72 
3QTh) The Rutland Stakes, 1? sub 


From a CALENDAR OF SPORTS (British Mus.) 


Below: FAIRGROUND SHOOTING SALOON 
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(Geoffrey Harmsworth 
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The florid wallpaper, the unusual 
pottery plaques commemorating the 
two fights between the champion Tom 
Spring and Jack Langan in 1824, the 
Staffordshire group, the striped balloon 
and the top hats and _ coal-scuttle 
bonnets of the passengers all belong 
unmistakably to the same epoch. There 
seems to be no further connection 
between ballooning and prize fighting. 
Lord Palmerston, however, compared 
the two sports during the heated debate 
which followed the sensational fight 
between Tom Sayers and the American, 
John Heenan, at Farnborough on 
April 17th, 1860. He pointed out that 
the dangers of ballooning far exceeded 
those run by ‘two combatants who hit 
each other as hard as they can.’ Despite 
his spirited defence, the doom of the 
prize ring was sealed, and by 1865 
fisticuffs had given way to gloves 
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H-R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES’ Traveller beating Lord Grosvenor’s Meteor, 
Newmarket, May 3, 1790. J. N. Sartorius (Fores) 
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FIGHTING COCK, by R. Hodgson (Nat. 
Aeronautical Society) 


of Sports and Pastimes) 
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FIRST FEMALE AfRIAL TRAVELLER (with her escort) who 
ascended from St George's Fields, June 29, 1785 


TOM cRiss, Champion of England, beating Tor 
Molyneux of Virginia on December 10, 1810 
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COCK FIGHTING. War to the Death (Ackerman) 


EDWARDIAN POSTCARD 
LES JOUEURS DE FOOTBALL, by Henri Rousseau 


Below: LES PATINEURS ANGLAIS (British Mus.) 


Popular art provides the most expressive images of play, for, apart from 

its association with the horse, sport seems rarely to attract the sophisticated 

artist. The appeal of football to Rousseau lay probably in its foreign 

remoteness; he may never have seen the game, for his dancing joueurs 
are certainly playing rugby 


THE ENTHUSIAST, by Theodore Lane (1800-28) 
(Nat. Gal, of Sports and Pastimes) 


Below: SALMON FLIES (Ogden Smith) 
1. Black Doctor 2. Beauly Snow 3. Silver Doctor 
4. Durham Ranger 5. Silver Canary 6. Childers 


THE YOUNG WALTONIAN, 
(1711-87) (Nat, Gal, of Sports and Pastimes) 


by Arthur Devis 


Oxford and Cambridge 
BOAT RACE. 


Now if yow'l listen unto me 
Doodak. dnodah, 
Fil tell you of a jolly spree 
; am doo dak da. 
vou tnnst know 
Doodah, doodah, 
ft is so nice to see them row, 
Diddle dem deo dah da, 
CHORUS 
The crews they're nobly tried, 
Fach other they will face, 
Oh won't puff and blow my boys 
Te win the great boat race. 


fr’s about the boat race 


Oh won't it be a glori 
They'll pul with all their might, 
Finer crews 


Tieie whopping inseles’you can 
Such pushing and squeeving, wh gesd- 
ness in 


Between the chaps and girls you esa 
To 


And won't their be some money apart 


© the vace they all are beat 
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you knov 
In ther pretty dresses of enlotir 
Don't they fit tight from top to bottom 


There’s Pail and Jang as they row past, 
Looking throngh their opera glass, 
Says Jane to Poll, oh goodness me, 
One hits burst his breeches wad I cansee 


Boh Snooks on the river he did go, 
To see the race and have a blow, 
He dost ins scuil, least, so he said, 
He used tris stick you know instead 
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Shere was big Bill Smith, the sly young 
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He was ys the gitls with his old 
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te hed J do declare, 
Aud say, be quiet, or youll rumple my 
hair, 
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They'll wind up with a game or so. 


Disley, Printer, High-stroet, St, Giles, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BROADSHEET (Barry Duncan) 


The delights of angling are entirely the 

angler’s, but rowing and racing offer as 

much pleasure to the idle eye as to the 
active muscle 


When the saddling bell rang and the 
horses came out, 

Touts, tipsters and prophets began for 
to shout; 

Colonel’s too heavy weighted, he never 
can win 

But now he’s deceived them and taken 
them in. 


(Colonel won 
1869, °70 and 71.) 


‘The National’ in 
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DECORATION BY ERIC RAVILIOUS On @ 
Wedgwood boat-race urn 


LORD FALMOUTH AND FRED ARCHER, 
by Geo. Deighton, c. 1890 (Fores) 


COLONEL 


TRIPLE WINNER OF THE 


GRAND NATIONAL. 


Toe of nineteenth century broad- INTERIOR Of Messrs. Champion and Wilton, London 
sheet (Barry Duncan) 


TIN PLATE advertisements at Southwold 


BS) 


(Dining-room of Mrs Sara Delano Tamblyn 


The two activities we have extolled as biologically uscless here combine in the most necessary functions of 


assisting the digestion and clothing the dining-room walls. What more suitable accompaniment to a dinner party 

could there be than this delicious panorama of the hunt? Not only the excitement of the chase itself, but all the 

incidentals of the scene, the blues and greens of the Rhone landscape, the pursuits of husbandry and the costumes 

of the gentry augment the flavour of the dish of venison. The wallpaper, La Chasse de Compiégne, was published 
by Joseph Dufour in about 1810 
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Few of us can afford to buy original paintings or drawings 

by the great artists ; but original book illustrations are still 

a rewarding and unexplored field for the collector with more 
curtosity than cash. 


A New Field for the Collector 


by P. H. MUIR 


DU MAURIER: 4a Sketch for ‘Trilby’ PHIL MAY: a study for a book 


N entertaining volume awaits the writing on oddities of collect- 
ing and the eccentricities of collectors; and in that book an 
4 entertaining chapter might be concerned with collectors’ blind 
EA spots. 

“Those familiar with modern book-collecting may find it hard 
to believe that almost within living memory a blind eye was turned by 
collectors on first editions of contemporary authors. This, now perhaps 
the most common and widespread form of book-collecting, dates hardly 
beyond the ’eighties, when T. J. Wise began to collect Browning, Swin- 
burne, Ruskin, and other contemporary writers—the nefarious practices 
into which this pursuit led him have been familiarized by the writings of 
Carter and Pollard to an extent that has led to his pioneer work being 
somewhat overlooked. Modern first edition collecting has led to excesses 
of other kinds, and is the most general butt of the critic of book-collecting. 
‘Contempt for this form of collecting, however, is a feeling that I have 
never been able to share. 
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It is now easy to agree that Fielding, Shelley, Dickens, and Hardy 
are sufficiently assured of literary eminence to justify the collecting of 
their works; but would it not have been even more enterprising and 
estimable to have collected them while they were still alive? And it is 
probably due to lack of enthusiastic book collectors in the time of Shake- 
speare that no scrap of any indisputable manuscript of his remains to us. 

Returning to blind spots in general for a moment, there used to be, 
in volumes of ‘Parlour Magic’ prepared for the entertainment of youth, 
the explanation of a simple trick by which a small black spot on a white 
card was moved gradually farther from the eye until at a certain point 
it suddenly disappeared from view, reappearing if the movement was 
continued. This demonstrated the existence of.a blind spot between two 
fields of clear vision; and collectors’ blind spots are often of this kind. 
Thus, coming directly to the subject with which this article is concerned, 
the curious fact is to be observed that, although original drawings are 
one of the most bullish fields among art collectors, and although illus- 
trated books of all periods have long been ardently collected, drawings 
made for book illustration have largely escaped the collector’s attention. 

There is a reason for this; although whether it is a reason altogether 
legitimately based will be examined here. The reason is, I think, that 
book illustration, as such, is considered to be an inferior form of art: 
it is, | fancy, thought to be almost applied art, as opposed to pure art. 
One cannot deny that almost as many hack artists have been employed 
to illustrate books as to write them; but the general criticism may be seen 
to fall immediately to the ground in face of the recitation of some artists 
who have worked as book illustrators, some of whom, indeed, are prin- 
cipally known for their work in this medium. 

Thus we may begin with some of the French masters of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: Boucher, Fragonard, Moreau, 
Cochin, Daumier, Doré, Gavarni, and Delacroix will do to be going on 
with. There are more and better artists of this kind in France only 
because the French tradition of book production is generally so much 
higher than our own; but we may at least match these names with those 
of Blake, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Millais, Tenniel, and Gilbert. 


IT ALMOST SEEMS THAT ON THE GROUNDS of these names alone the 
challenge is seen to fail, although they may be admitted to contain no 
name comparable with the very highest in painting, and perhaps in draw- 
ing. Nevertheless, the list is a sufficient reply to any charge of the neces- 
sary inferiority of book illustrators’ work as compared with that of many 
artists who are great favourites among collectors of drawings as such. 
Indeed, the odd thing is that some of the very artists that have been 
named command high prices for almost anything—except a drawing 
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made for a book. Blake is the one possible exception that occurs to me 
immediately. 

The objection may be made that the creative imagination of the artist 
is hampered by dictation of subject; and it cannot be denied that, in 
certain instances, there is something in the charge. But there is no more 
in it than could be made against any commissioned picture or drawing. 
A great deal of nonsense is, in fact, talked about inspiration in relation 
to the arts; as though the artist, painter, writer, or composer were a kind 
of passive receptacle into which a divine afflatus poured itself, over which 
the artist had no control. Nevertheless, it would appear that artists who 
have themselves made much of this mystical inspiration have not found 
such a method of working incompatible with the acceptance of commis 
sioned tasks, nor does the acceptance of them appear to have affected 
unfavourably the flow of inspiration. One need mention only Blake’s 
plates for Blair’s “Grave’ and for ‘The Book.of Job’—neither of them 
considered to be among his least successful productions, and both 
commissioned. 

Collectors frequently lag behind the best-accepted opinion in their 
choice of subjects for collecting; and in our present field I think this is 
demonstrably true. Consider, for example, the excellent series of mono- 
graphs on English Masters of Black and White, under the editorship of 
Graham Reynolds. Every volume that has appeared in this series, and 
almost all those so far projected, are concerned with artists whose prin- 
cipal employment was the making of illustrations for books, Cruikshank, 
Doyle, Tenniel, Bewick, Phil May, du Maurier, and ‘Phiz’ are among 
them: and, inevitably, the great majority of the numerous reproductions 
in these volumes are of book illustrations. Yet there is little evidence 
that collectors in any great number are aware of the fascinating and 
extensive field that awaits them in this form of collecting. 

Perhaps I may add that collectors of illustrated books seem to have 
laid off collecting the originals of the illustrations as part of that natural 
conservatism which is often inherent in the collector’s make-up, and 
which takes the form, in this case the rather fatuous form, of protesting 
that they are collectors of books and not of drawings. The French, 
again, are exceptions to this rule, for Cohen, the great iconographer of 
the illustrated books of the eighteenth century, consistently records the 
appearance of copies of the books containing original drawings. Yet only 
the other day an English collector declined one of Moreau s most charm- 
ing productions, with a ravishing drawing forming one of the plates, 
on the surely indefensible ground that he never bought ‘made-up 
books.’ , ' 
In short, what I am concerned to demonstrate is that the collecting 

of drawings made for book illustration opens up a new field for the 
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ROWLANDSON: A watercolour made for, but not included in, the series 
‘The English Dance of Death, published by Ackermann in 1815-16 


enterprising collector, in which indifference has kept prices at a level 
within the reach of comparatively modest purses. 


IN VIEW OF SOME OF THE NAMES I HAVE ALREADY MENTIONED it will, 
perhaps, be as well to clear the ground a little before embarking upon 
any detailed consideration of the subject. Blake, for example, is hors 
concours in this field. Although a drawing made by him for book illus- 
tration may possibly cost less than another unsullied with any such 
commercial association, the combined influence exerted by Philadelphia 
and Arkwright Road has sufficed to raise his prices beyond the reach of 
all but comparatively rich collectors. Rowlandson drawings cannot be 
bought cheaply either: but I have seen drawings of his made for books 
offered and unsold at prices only a fraction of those at which drawings 
of similar quality have been snapped up when they were not book 
illustrations. 

Apart from a few great masters, however, there is hardly any period 
in which book illustrators’ drawings are not still available at very low 
prices. Let us begin with the eighteenth century. The French masters 
I have mentioned are not cheap, but for a fiver or so one may still acquire 
small masterpieces by Eisen, Cochin, or Gravelot if one is prepared to 
shop around a little: and lesser-known masters, like Charles Percier, the 


KEENE: The Victorian Volunteers—Saturday afternoon soldiers—afforded 
Keene many opportunities for brilliant drawings 


architect who designed the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel in Paris, and 
who executed a number of very charming book commissions at the height 
of the best period, may be bought for a pound or two, even if his drawings 
are rather scarce. 

Nearer home, however, we have that period at about the turn of the 
century when, after languishing since the death of Baskerville, English 
book production took on a new lease of life with the appearance of 
Bulmer and Bensley as printers and Martin and Figgins as type designers. 
Many of their books were illustrated by artists like Thomas Stothard 
who, with others like the two Westalls, Corbould, Wale, and J. Massey 
Wright, carried the tradition of book illustration forward to the period 
when, led by the Cruikshanks, the novels of the Dickensian era found a 
whole host of new illustrators ready to hand. 

But let us concentrate on some of these early illustrators before leaving 
the eighteenth century. At prices anywhere between £1 and £5, charm- 
ing specimens of the work of Stothard and the Westalls are still available. 
One curious feature of the work of this period is that, although almost 
invariably reproduced in monotone, many of the drawings were origin- 
ally conceived and carried out in colour. Now just as, other things 
being equal, books illustrated in colour are more expensive than those 
in black and white—I speak of collected books, of course—so water- 
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WILLIAM WESTALL: Watercolour of ‘Storm in Harvest. DORE: The opium 
den in ‘Edwin Drood’ 


colour drawings, other things being equal, command higher prices than 
pencil or pen drawings. Yet I have seen exquisite head and tail-pieces 
by Stothard, beautifully executed in the watercolour medium, going for 
less than £3, while a pair of important watercolour drawings by him 
made for Spenser’s Faerie Queene, reproduced, much reduced and in 
monochrome, in Heath and Kearsley’s edition of Johnson’s Poets in 
1802, cost only £10 10s. apiece. Stothard, by the way, is one of the 
comparatively few artists in this field whose work has been extensively 
charted: but it is typical of the lack of interest that Coxhead’s monograph 
on him, published by A. H. Bullen in 1906, extensively illustrated, and 
provided with an excellent key to the details of his work, was remaindered: 
my copy, bought last year, cost me five shillings. 

Richard and William Westall, roughly contemporary with Stothard, 
have not been made the subject of separate monographs of any con- 
sequence: although, in Vol. 1 of Roget’s History of the Old Watercolour 
Society, there is an almost complete catalogue of the many books illus- 
trated by Richard—the younger of the two, and possibly the better artist. 
One of William’s earliest commissions in the way of book illustration 
was to prepare the drawings for publication that were made during the 
ill-fated expedition to Australasia by Flinders, from which he returned 
in 1804. Byrne, Middiman, Pye, and Woolnoth were employed to pro- 
duce line engravings from Westall’s drawings, and in this unsatisfactory 
medium they were published in 1814. The discovery of any or all of the 
originals would be a great trouvaille for a drawings collector, because 


TENNIEL: A watercolour of Bumble—an unusual medium for this artist 


they overlap into the expensive territory of Australasian collecting. But 
it is in other subjects that William, like his brother, is more readily 
appealing to our putative collector. Both brothers were employed exten- 
sively in the illustration of editions of the poets, especially small or 
pocket editions. 

Richard often, like Stothard, prepared in watercolour drawings that 
were to be reproduced in black and white. He illustrated Milton, Young, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Beattie, Scott, Johnson, Byron, and 
Crabbe and many other poets. He is, however, probably best known to 
book collectors for his twelve coloured plates of the Victories of the 
Duke of Wellington, published in 1819. Both of the brothers also pro- 
duced some fine single-colour prints, both drawn and engraved by them- 
selves. William, the elder brother, produced a large number of pencil 
drawings for book illustration, but his colour work is the more attractive 
and important side of his activity. He was at one time employed by 
Ackermann in that fabulous series of colour-plate books which culmi- 
nated in the Microcosm of London. None of his work is included in 
the ‘Microcosm,’ but for the Public Schools he executed fifteen plates, 
for the ‘Oxford’ eight, for the ‘Cambridge’ twenty, and an unspecified 
number for the series of one hundred and forty-six plates of Country 
Seats, which appeared originally in the Repository and were afterwards 
issued in two volumes in 1830. Twenty of the twenty-four plates in 
Ackermann’s Picturesque Tour of the River Thames, 1828, are also by 
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him: and, late in life, he turned to coloured lithography for the produc- 
tion of several series of topographical views, among them another set of 
thirty-five Thames plates. 

Topographical drawings, especially in colour, are keenly sought by 
local collectors, and it would be useless for the modest collector to aspire 
to the acquisition of such drawings by the Westalls, although patient 
searching may perform miracles even here. What have been neglected, 
however, are the quite equally charming series of illustrations to the 
poets. 

This may be due to their comparatively unattractive appearance in 
reproduction, which was often by steel engraving—books illustrated in 
this medium have themselves been unduly neglected by collectors. It 
is probably also due to unfamiliarity with the illustrations themselves, 
for many of them were done for cheap series, like Sharpe’s edition of 
classical authors: which included not only Greek and Latin authors of 
antiquity, but also English poets like Chaucer. Of these. in sizes up to 
about 5 by 4 in. I have found original drawings at between £1 5s. and 
£2 apiece, and watercolours up to twice or three times this amount. 
There is, generally speaking, not much difference in the prices asked 
for the work of either brother, but one difficulty arises here which may 
also occur elsewhere, and which should be mentioned. That is that, 
occasionally, complete sets of drawings for an extensively illustrated 
book may turn up, and although the drawings are then usually cheaper 
per piece, as a whole one may have to pay as much as £20 to £30 to 
secure a set, and proportionately more if they are in colour. 


IT IS TIME TO MOVE ON TO THE NEXT PERIOD, which covers the illustra- 
tors of the earlier works of Dickens and his contemporaries. Here we 
encounter a new convention in novel-publishing. It has already been 
mentioned that the eighteenth century novelists exist in illustrated editions, 
and that the drawings made for them may be acquired quite reasonably, 
but it should be remembered that in the days of Fielding and Smollett it 
was not customary to illustrate novels on their first appearance. This 
practice first arose towards the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
at once enlarges our field considerably. 

It is, however, true that not only is our subject in general worthy of 
attention because of the blind eye that collectors have turned towards 
it, but, within the confines of the subject itself, some subjects are more 
neglected than others. For example, George Cruikshank is a name 
familiar to everyone acquainted with his period and, if they exist, any 
of his original drawings to illustrate, say, Oliver Twist would be sure of 
keen competition from Dickens collectors. The same is true of the illus- 
trations of Hablot K. Browne (‘Phiz’) for Pickwick Papers. 
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Taking George Cruikshank first, there are two principal observations 
to be made. The first is that, as an artist, he has fallen from the high 
favour that he once had with collectors. If A. M. Cohn’s massive icono- 
graphy of the artist were to appear now for the first time, it would find 
very few subscribers. Books illustrated by George Cruikshank, as such, 
are in fact hardly collected at all nowadays. If, therefore, the drawings 
collector can contain his impatience to own illustrations to Dickens, he 
may find fine specimens of this artist’s work at prices which cannot fail 
to show considerable appreciation in years to come. But what is, I think, 
even more significant is that the fame of his elder brother Robert has been 
unduly overshadowed by George’s long and prolific output. 

Robert never achieved the prominence of his brother, and it is not 
unfair to say that he was largely confined to hackwork. He began as a 
miniaturist and portrait painter—he painted Mrs Garrick in her ninetieth 
year as a result of a series of sittings obtained by squinting through a 
keyhole—proceeded to build up a considerable reputation for political 
and social caricatures, and finally, after about 1825, worked almost exclu- 
sively as a book illustrator. Unless Pierce Egan’s rumbustious Life in 
London, 1821, with its sequel in 1830, are to be considered as major 
works, I cannot find the name of Robert Cruikshank attached to the 
illustration of any book of much importance. He was indefatigable in 
producing miniature vignettes for cheap editions of popular plays, for 
song-books, broadsheets, and song sheets. He was associated with his 
brother George, with Leech and with others: and, after the prodigious 
success of the Egan books, whose pictures were reproduced on kerchiefs, 
tea-trays, snuff boxes, and other articles lending themselves to pictorial 
decoration, he found his name on the same title-page with Rowlandson 
in Westmacott’s English Spy, 1825. But of the 71 coloured plates in this 
work, Cruikshank supplied 68 and Rowlandson only two. 

It is not my place or my purpose to pose as an art critic, and I must 
leave it to the judgment of others, especially of collectors, to adjudicate 
on the comparative merits of the two brothers as artists. But I may say 
that Robert was a racy and often brilliant draughtsman; his drawings, 
even for pot-boiling work, are never scamped. Now they are almost a 
complete drug in the market. A small collection was recently offered 
for sale at prices from £1 up to £2 apiece, and found no purchasers. His 
delicious watercolours, purchasable for as little as £3 each, are by no 
means snapped up by collectors. It is unwise to prophesy in the chancey 
field where the whims of collectors play such a large part: but if there 
is a certainty for future appreciation in a modest field, it seems to me that 

Robert Cruikshank is a distinctly dark horse. 


THE WIDER OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED TO book illustrators by the ten- 
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dency, already mentioned, to make greater use of their talents, extended 
to periodicals, part-issues, children’s books, and to that wealth of topo- 
graphical works instituted by Ackermann and others, all of which are 
strongly in evidence during the first half of the nineteenth century. Punch 
began its long and honoured career in 1841, and, as it gradually settled 
down to what has roughly remained its tradition ever since, it not only 
found room for an increasing number of capable artists, but, with its 
large political caricatures and its series of satirical and humorous 
drawings, helped firmly to establish and to increase the reputation of 
many of them. 

John Leech, who had made his first popular hit in 1840 with a parody 
of Mulready’s Universal Envelope, joined the staff of Punch when the 
journal was three weeks old. Until his death in 1864, he attained and 
retained the character of its main pictorial pillar and support. In the 
first volume he appears only once, and comparatively seldom in the 
second; thereafter began not only the long series of political caricatures, 
but also the ‘Pictures of Life and Character,’ afterwards issued in col- 
lected form and considered by many to be his masterpiece. Meanwhile 
he was also employed to illustrate serials and short stories in Bentley’s 
Miscellany and elsewhere, and, perhaps most notably of all, to immor- 
talize the figures of Scrooge, Bob Cratchit, and Tiny Tim in Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol. His drawings sell slowly, and a little unsurely, at low 
prices. Punch drawings can be had for a pound or two, and £4 was 
recently accepted by a dealer for a watercolour, 114 by 84 in. signed, 
for one of the famous “Life and Character’ series. 

‘Dickie’ Doyle joined the staff of Punch in 1843, and in 1848 produced 
the cover design which is still used. He was also a charming book illus- 
trator with a wide and varied technique. In the same year as his cover 
design he began the series ‘Manners and Customs of Ye Englyshe,’ which 
is one of his permanent monuments. A large drawing for this changed 
hands this year for £4. 

Punch takes us out of chronological order, and brings in Tenniel, who 
replaced Doyle in 1850, after he had resigned in a huff. First employed 
to do the work normally entrusted to Doyle, initials, borders, etc., Tenniel 
became second only to Leech, and succeeded him as first cartoonist on 
Leech’s death in 1864. Thereafter, for 30 years, he wore Leech’s mantle 
with dignity and power. I do not know where the original is of his famous 
‘Dropping the Pilot,’ but I know the whereabouts of more than one of 
his large Bumble drawings; they cost their present owner about thirty 
shillings each. 

The reader will not have forgotten Tenniel’s immortal association with 
Lewis Carroll in the creation of the Alice in Wonderland characters. 
Here a double warning is due. First, the genuine drawings are eagerly 
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sought and highly priced: secondly, they have been brilliantly faked, 
and caution is required in buying them without some pedigree or the 
intervention of an acknowledged expert. 

George du Maurier first ‘carved his initials on the famous staff Table’ 
in the Punch office in 1864. He was never much of a political cartoonist. 
Like Charles Keene, whose first signed drawing appeared in the paper 
in 1854, he excelled at humorous drawings in which fun was made of 
peccadilloes and social stupidities of the day. Both men achieved a con- 
siderable reputation outside the pages of Punch as book illustrators. 
Keene illustrated Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth, on its first appearance 
‘as The Good Fight, and Meredith’s Evan Harrington. Both sets of illus- 
trations appeared in Once a Week, and neither was used for the book 
publication, although seven of the fifteen made for Reade’s book 
reappeared in an illustrated edition published in 1890. Otherwise, of 
the sixty-three books listed in the appendix to Joseph Pennell’s mono- 
graph on Keene as illustrated by him, the only one to achieve any degree 
of immortality associated with his drawings is Jerrold’s Mrs Caudle. 

Forrest Reid chronicles a large variety of books illustrated by du 
Maurier, from Hardy to Florence Montgomery, not forgetting his own 
three novels, most notably of all Trilby. Mr Reid also quotes Henry James 
in 1883 as saying that ‘Punch, for the last fifteen years, has been, artistic- 
ally speaking, George du Maurier.’ Discrimination is needed in choosing 
a drawing, for he was unequal and, in later years, almost parodied him- 
self. But drawings from his best period are still available at astonishingly 
low prices—from as little as £2 upwards. This is a situation that cannot 
be expected to last. 

Keene is a great master by any standards, although one may find 
Pennell’s dictum that ‘Charles Keene is, with the possible exception of 
Hogarth, the greatest artist that England has produced’ a little exagger- 
ated. Until the last few years, almost until the post-war period, it was 
possible to unearth excellent Keene pen drawings for shillings. That is 
no longer true without great good fortune. He is certainly one of the 
major quarries of the book-illustration collector, but his values are still 
vastly underestimated. I have never seen a Keene drawing priced at 
more than £25: I have seen numbers of first-class specimens priced at 
a good deal less than £10; and even today it is possible to obtain very 
fine examples for even less than that. This again is a position that cannot 
possibly last. 

Keene was prolific, but not more prolific than Rowlandson. It is well 
within my own memory that Rowlandson black-and-whites were saleable 
only because a few perspicacious people like Desmond Coke snatched 

_ them up whenever they were offered, and when marvellous watercolours 
were on offer for less than £20. I admit that I didn’t buy them then— 
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I couldn’t afford them even at their then give-away prices. But I am a 
buyer of Keene, although every time I buy a good one I have to pay a 
little more than before. 

Let us conclude this survey of Punch artists, although there are many 
more that could be mentioned, by a reference to Phil May. And let 
us admit that, although a worthy inheritor of Keene’s mantle, he is a 
somewhat lesser figure. He is a great master of pen-drawing neverthe- 
less—yet during the war, when the price of almost everything collectable 
was soaring almost out of reach, I bought 37 masterly drawings pub- 
lished in one of his books of sketches for an average price of four shillings 
each. I don’t suppose I shall ever have another such opportunity, even 
- if his drawings are still available at a ludicrously low figure. 

We must turn back now to pick up the rough chronological order 
of our survey; and we come to the illustrated books of the ’sixties. Forrest 
Reid and other writers have made more or less abortive efforts to persuade 
collectors that these books ought to be collected. The real truth about 
them is that, while the illustrations are often masterly and seldom insig- 
nificant, the style of book production of the period was lamentable, and 
not even their antiquarian charm is sufficient to persuade collectors to 
favour them. 

For the collector of drawings the illustrations are a maddeningly elusive 
quarry. They were produced from wood-blocks engraved by the Dalziel 
Brothers, the Swains, and other master craftsmen of the period. The 
simplest way of providing these craftsmen with the raw material was 
found to be for the artist to make his drawing on the wood. It was thus 
sacrificed to the engraver’s tool, and most of the originals are therefore 
irretrievably lost. The only exceptions to this very general rule are of 
two kinds. The finished engravings are frequently of the most elaborate 
kind, and were usually preceded by trial sketches, more or less elaborate, 
made on paper, before the final design was committed to the engraver. 
These sketches are occasionally to be found, and are highly interesting 
reminiscences of the period. The other exception arises only in the later 
period, and is of a much rarer kind. When photography began to be 
used as the basis of illustration, Dalziel and other engravers occasionally 
treasured the original drawings, had them transferred to other blocks by 
photography, and cut their designs on these. Thus one occasionally 
comes across an artist’s original drawing preserved on a wood-block in 
this way, sometimes filled in with gesso to give it greater prominence and 
to help in preserving it. The example reproduced here—one of Doré’s 
original drawings for his book on London—is an unusually large example, 
and, from the fame of the artist, an expensive one. But at the house-sale 
of the Dalziel property in St John’s Wood, just after the war, several 
examples were disposed of for a few shillings apiece. 


Watchpapers, booksellers’ labels, old visiting cards, peculiar 

postcards—there are no limits to the ‘curiosa’ and ‘horrid- 

tana’ that will delight the magpie mind of the confirmed 
collector. 


Unconsidered Trifles 


by ROLAND KNASTER 


A Watchpaper 


paintings, private press books, or Chelsea china through the strin- 
gencies of taxation, he may still be able to afford a collection of one 
of many Unconsidered Trifles. He will find, in doing so, much 
unexpected pleasure and amusement, and many exciting days of field- 
work in London and provincial shops; and for the more uncommon 
trifles, in the street markets and in those delectable surprises, the junk 
shops. 

What is more charming than a collection of early English engraved 
billheads or Napoleonic perfume labels? What more nostalgic than a 
collection of early menus, or Victorian children’s games? What more 
amusing than a collection of early comic valentines, or picture postcards 
by that great master, Donald McGill? 

The choice is limitless, and if one has a flair for collecting, without 
being too academic, the joie de vivre becomes something real, and Utility 
and the Iron Curtain are almost forgotten. I now write a few words 
about some of my own collections. 

Some time ago I bought a book published in 1845, and noticed on the 
flyleaf the bookseller’s label—-perhaps because it was somewhat larger 
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F the Incurable Collector is unable to add to his collection of modern 
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than usual. On reading it I found that he sold in his shop not only 
books but fancy goods, including dolls. This unusual combination of 
trades excited my curiosity, and on looking through the books of my 
library, consisting mainly of works published in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, I discovered that booksellers at that time 
appeared to combine bookselling With a number of very unusual trades 
which in these days would be considered unthinkable. I decided to start 
a collection of such labels, done by carefully damping off each from 
the flyleaf so as not to damage the book. 

I have one label whereon the bookseller advertises himself as a Natural 
History Agent; another is an Antique and Modern Furnisher, ‘we 
buy, sell, and exchange anything’; and another, Mr Gostley, of Mere 
Street, Diss, sells china and glass and also has an Earthenware Warehouse. 

Many booksellers appear to have been vendors of Patent Medicines, 
like the famous John Newbery, who often mentioned his medicines in 
the stories which he published for and sold to children. Mr Curson, of 
Exeter, not only sold books and patent medicines but was also a music- 
. seller and had a circulating library; but Mr Warren, of Royston, decided 
to sell perfumes only. 

Some booksellers had Post Offices or State Lottery offices. I like 
‘Benjamin Chapman, Bookseller and Post Office, Blossoms Street, York.’ 
Mr Morris, of Dublin, combined bookselling with robemaking; Mr Treble, 
of Tenby, also sold Quills, Fancy Paper, and Cutlery; and Mr John Deck, 
of Bury, decided that selling Tea was a good combination. Mr J. Abel, 
of Northampton, was a music-seller, in addition to selling books, and was 
also prepared to sell ‘Genuine Finedon Dried Apples in Boxes £1 each.’ 
Mr J. Drakard, of Stamford, was not only a Bookseller, Bookbinder, 
Stationer, and Printer, but also sold ‘Umbrellas, Hat-cases, and 
Bonnet-Boxes.’ 

It was, however, the famous Miss Creswell, of Greyhound Street, Not- 
tingham, who, flourishing in the early nineteenth century, combined 
Bookselling and a Circulating Library with the sale of “Genuine Medi- 
cines.’ Her label is the largest I have, and among the many ‘Genuine 
Medicines’ mentioned are the following: 


Daffy’s Elixir; Huxham’s Tincture of Bark; Dalby’s Carminative; 
Ramsey’s Medicated Spice Nuts, ‘an infallible Remedy for destroying 
worms in children or grown-up Persons’ (books are not included): 
Cephalic Snuff; Dr Solomon’s Balm of Gilead: and Barclay’s Ointment 
for the Itch. 


WHEN I TOOK MY FATHER-IN-LAW’S TURNIP-WATCH to be cleaned, I was 
curious to know something about the circular piece of paper which the 
watchmaker found between the outer-case and the watch itself. He told 
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me it was known as a watch-paper and was used to prevent dust entering 
through the keyhole, adding that many watchpapers he had seen were 
beautifully engraved, and some had plain or hand-coloured engravings. 

Thereupon I started another collection, but it has not been easy to find 
these ephemera, as they have usually been thrown away, either by the 
present owners or by the watchmakers when mending these watches. It 
is, however, still possible to find them stuck in old scrapbooks or loose 
in some old portfolio. 

Watchpapers were first made of fine linen; but paper, usually white, 
but sometimes pink, yellow, or green, was very soon substituted, this 
medium enabling the watchmaker to advertise his name and address. 
Later came the engraving, which was occasionally coloured, and a horo- 
logical motto or verse was often added. Watchpapers were also made 
at home by the ladies of that period: these were usually of linen or silk, 
but paper was sometimes used and was either embroidered or had a 
painted design, to which was usually added in writing a sentiment of 
love. The early nineteenth century was the heyday of these delightful 
conceits, the decline beginning after the 1851 Exhibition. 

One of the rare items in my collection is a sheet of watchpaper designs 
by G. Wright based on the motto tempus fugit. All are very funereal in 
composition; one design shows a reclining skeleton on a tombstone, and 
below it are the following words: 


Watch Your Thoughts, 
Watch Your Words, 
Watch Your Ways, 
Watch Your Actions. 


Of the early, highly. decorative watchpapers, I have a rare coloured one 
of Lord Nelson; radiating from the central medallion is a list of his 
victories at sea. A particularly fine typographical specimen is that of 
Murray and Strachan, ‘Royal Exchange, London. ‘Timekeepers for 
Ascertaining the Longitude and for Astronomical Observations.’ Every- 
thing pertaining to Time in all its interpretations has been used by watch- 
makers on their papers, but undoubtedly the alpha and omega of all 
sepulchral verse is the following : 


Behold, O Mortal Man, 
How swift the moments fly, 

Thy life is but a span, 
Prepare, Prepare to die. 

A collection of old visiting-cards enables one not only to have an 
idea of the history of these ‘mediums of communication on calling at the 
Houses of absent friends,’ but gives one also an historical survey ot 
engraving from the seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth century. 
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In a crude form visiting-cards were used in China more than a thousand 
years ago, were first used in Europe in the sixteenth century, and were 
firmly established in France in the following century; but it was not until 
the eighteenth century that these cards came into general use in England. 
Small strips of paper were first used, then plain white cards; these were 
followed by cards of more elaborate finish until, in the early eighteenth 
century, most had a delicately engraved landscape, fanciful or 
otherwise, or a view of the place where the owner resided: the signature 
was occasionally engraved, but usually written at the foot of the card. 
Symbolic and other designs followed, and some cards had humorous 
designs, the commonest being a play on the owner’s name. Cards of 
today are—alas!—strictly utilitarian, no design and no ostentation; but 
one modern card in my collection, that of a Portuguese winegrower, about 
five times the size of a normal card, has below the name ten lines of 
type, giving a list of the owner’s various qualifications and the names of 
the societies of which he was a member. 

Many famous engravers designed subjects for these early cards; in 
England, those by Bartolozzi can still be found, and bought for a few 
pence. Before the second world war there were two outstanding collec- 
tions: one in Rome (Gabinetto della Stampe) and the other in Venice 
(Museo Civico)—I very much hope that these collections are still intact 
and have not been damaged by the ravages of war. Modern cards as 
such could not be of any interest to the collector, but I have kept a few 
(circa 1890-1910) for the unusual names of the owners. Three examples: 
Mary Thickbroom, Herbert Birthright, and Philida Bullwinkle. 


TWO OR THREE YEARS AGO, I STARTED to collect picture postcards of the 
older universities in this country, and, looking through many thousands, 
was interested in the large number of cards that had been published, illus- 
trating uncommon subjects about which I had little or no knowledge. I 
also found a still larger number, printed in the worst possible taste. I 
decided to form two small collections: the first I have called Curiosa, the 
second Horridiana. 

My collection of Curiosa is now in its second thousand and is divided 
into sections according to subject. Under medical, I have illustrations 
of early thirteenth century ear-treatment; examples of mutilation of the 
body, as the lip-plates of the French Equatorial Africans; comic cards of 
insect-stings; physical abnormalities, such as dwarfs, giants, etc.; and a 
fascinatingly amusing number illustrating treatment at English and Con- 
tinental spas at the beginning of this century. Under architecture, I have, 
among others, cards of Follies and unusual houses, as ‘The Glynne Arms,’ 
at Himley, which is completely out of the perpendicular, the Shell House 
at East Cowes, and the Coffin House at Brixham. Under religion—this 
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also includes ecclesiastical architecture—are cards of unusual bells, such 
as the miraculous bell at St Pol-de-Leon, in Brittany; crooked spires, as at 
Chesterfield; church towers not in their usual places, such as the tower 
at Brookland, near Rye—legend says that the village morals were at such 
a low ebb that when a maiden came to the church for marriage, the 
church tower jumped down to get a closer. view. Among the unusual 
Saints are St Wilgefortis, in the Henry VII Chapel at Westminster Abbey, 
who obtained her beard in answer to a prayer for protection against her 
beauty; St Sidwell, in St Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, who carries his head 
in his left hand; and St Gwenn, with her three breasts, at Quimper. 

My collection of Horridiana consists of the essence of many thousands 
of badly produced cards which I have seen, including views taken from 
the wrong angle, in the worst possible light, and invariably of a view that 
could not possibly be of interest to anyone. These cards are so badly 
printed that it is hard to believe that any could have been sold. Those 
in colour are printed in such garish tones that one instinctively vows 
never to visit such places. Interesting Horridiana are also those cards 
of beach-crowds at popular seaside resorts, more especially those of the 
early years of the nineteenth century: one wonders whether the normal 
female figure had any existence at that time. 

Cartes de fantaisie des bébés have to be seen to be believed. I have one 
where the yawning mouth of a baby is nearly as large as the head; another, 
elderly in appearance and completely bald, is emerging from a colossal 
egg: and yet another card, where a postman is delivering a baby by post 
(with the address label attached) with this rare poem printed on the card 


A parcel misdirected 

Has gone astray somehow 
I’ve redirected it and hope 
It’s on its right track now. 


I must not omit the incredible cards of fertility published in Germany at 
the beginning of the century. Dozens of babies are shown, usually in 
baskets, sitting on tree-leaves or narcissus petals, in the midst of fantastic 
meadows, or surrounded by a galaxy of bulrushes. Three more examples 
illustrate Horridiana at its best: a card, three-quarters of which consists 
of a reasonably good photograph of Norwich Cathedral, the other quarter 
showing a large bottle advertising a brand of tonic-wine; another card of 
an umbrella upside down from which are growing innumerable violet 
plants; and a gramophone entirely encrusted in pansy petals. 

I have written very briefly on a few things which may be collected at 
a very small cost. When they are arranged and classified, as all collec- 
tions must be, they will give much enjoyment not only to oneself but to 
all who may see for the first time a collection of Unconsidered Trifles. 


HES TORICAL 


Built on a sheer black rock in the Bay of Naples, the Island 

fortress of Ischia has been held in turn by Greeks and Romans, 

“Goths, Byzantines, Normans, Aragonese. Today its blind 

echoing houses and roofless ruins contain only a crippled 
curator and beauty of desolation. 


The Deserted Citadel 


by AVERIL MACKENZIE-GRIEVE 


‘0/9 ITH the Bay of Naples astern, Capri faint on the horizon, the 

fT island fortress of Ischia suddenly rears its arrogant profile out 
of the dark blue sea ahead. From a distance it is hard to tell 
where sheer black basalt ends and the castle which crowns it 
begins. Curving into the harbour of Porto d’Ischia with its 
bulk looming up on the left, it is still hard to discern between rock and 
the hewn stone of what from the landward side appears to be a whole 


dome-crowned town banked between the citadel and its huge curtain 
walls, bastioned almost to sea-level. 
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The Ischians call the islet the Castello, but it is not merely one of the 
hundreds of ruined castles scattered round the Mediterranean shores; 
it is a city in miniature—a deserted crumbling city. For centuries more 
than a thousand families lived there. Before it was safe to build on the 
main island raided by pirates and corsairs, the Ischians cultivated vine- 
yards on the volcanic slopes of Monte Epomeo and returned at ebb-tide 
across the spit of sand to the drawbridge which guarded their stronghold. 
Inside its walls they had a bishop, an abbey and seven churches; Poor 
Clares to nurse them and a governor and.his garrison to defend them. 

After the little blue and ochre quayside of the Port, the long main 
street set out with pink and red oleanders pruned to improbable peasant 
bouquets on poles, the play of shadows on white walls, the shuttling 
crowds of noisy handsome Ischians, the rattle and bang of buckets at the 
great stone well-head, the wild career of passionately exhorted donkeys, 
the Castello, suddenly blocking the horizon, changed the whole timbre 
of the day. Moored by its causeway to the shore, it set a full-stop to 
life. But out on the causeway there was still movement: fisher- 
men mending nets, fish swerving in the glass-green water, children’s shouts 
carrying across from the foreshore. 

Then I felt the sudden cold of the rock, towering, toppling it seemed, 
above me. On either side the water was purple, opaque—the wine-dark 
sea of the Argonauts. Like them, I too was adventuring beyond the 
warm, the familiar. Once through the gateway embedded in the cliff 
walls, shut away from sound of the sea, the silence and stillness were 
startlingly sudden and complete. It was so still that gravel dislodged 
by lizards clattered noisily. The scent of herbs was sweet and pungent 
as incense. The paved path lifted a little to the second gateway leading 
into the solid rock—an immensely tall asymmetrical arch with remains 
of stucco clinging incongruously to the basalt. 

I was in a tunnel; but at once I rejected the word, it was too furtive 
for so grand a road cut in the heart of the black rock, its paving polished 
with age. I followed it up and up, a faint reluctance mixed with the 
adventure of discovering what might be round the next dark bend. It 
was perhaps forty feet high, wide enough for five men riding abreast. 
Sunlight shafting through slits cut at higher levels powdered the dust 
with gold; at dog-leg turns I saw the sea through embrasures cut in the 
cliff. It was a relief: like seeing the face of a friend. An oil light 
burned in a shrine. It was the first sign of life that I had seen. Round 
the next corner, through the postern in a mammoth wooden door, I 
emerged into the sunlight. To right and left ran bastions shutting out 
sight of the sea, ahead the road plunged into the rock again, and when I 
~ came out a second time Ischia had dwindled to a box of pink and white 


toys spilt on the rim of the sea. 
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I was standing on a dusty piazza in front of a big ruined church. I 
looked up: buildings were piled above me; prickly pears splayed fleshy 
palms skywards from broken roofs and cornices, purple-stamened capers 
cushioned the walls. Everything stood imprisoned in that still heavy 
silence. I was turning to go into the roofless church when I was 
challenged by a determined boy who had swooped down from an over- 
hanging wall like a small brown hawk. 

I must come at once to the guardian. What did the guardian want; 
why could he not come to me? But the boy refused explanations and I 
capitulated to his fierce insistence. He hurried ahead through a warren 
of steep alleys between blind echoing houses to a ruinous stone-blazoned 
archway. ‘It is the Bishop’s Palace,’ he said. And there, linked only 
by an old telescope to the world of human beings across the water 250 
feet below, I found the guardian, a sad-eyed, still young man, hunched 
in the single sound room of the medieval palace rising out of the sheer 
rock. I saw now why he had not fetched me himself: he was completely 
crippled. Winter and summer, he told me, he lived on the rock. ‘And 
who else?’ “There is one peasant.’ 

‘And there is the fanalista,’ put in Giovann’ Guiseppe. “The light 
keeper. Up on the top.’ He tilted his chin. ‘And that is all?’ They 
nodded. 

The guardian sat motionless, surveying me with dark mournful eyes. 
I was at a loss. He asked for no money, volunteered nothing, but since 
he seemed to be some sort of custodian I asked permission to go on up 
to the castle. “You may, he said. ‘J will give you the permission. But 
Giovann’ Guiseppe must accompany you.’ It was not necessary I pro- 
tested, dismayed. ‘You cannot go alone,’ he retorted, with a kind of 
challenging obstinacy. 

I asked him about the rock. On my way through the town, although 
Giovann’ Guiseppe had permitted no loitering, I had seen that it had been 
no mere fishermen’s community. It was small, but built in a rough, 
lordly manner: the church had once been richly decorated with baroque 
stucco work. Why was the place deserted? Why were the churches 
being allowed to decay? Who had lived in the houses, the castle? By 
whose authority did he watch them and why was he living there alone, 
a prisoner between sea and sky? But that, of course, I did not ask 
aloud. 

I found him strangely elusive. Alfonso of Aragon had owned the 
castle; Vittoria Colonna the famous poet had lived in it. . . . He repeated 
dates and a few more names. But it was an expressionless recitative 
and to all my questions he shrugged his shoulders as if he shook off 
responsibility for the ghosts about him. A sense of unreality assailed 
me. I was puzzled and baffled. I could not make out whether the 
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twisted man was very simple or very subtle. It was growing late: I 
would come back, I told him, another day. But I was determined to 


learn the history of the Castello before I returned to explore the sleeping 
citadel under Giovann’ Guiseppe’s escort. 


ON THE MAIN ISLAND THE ISCHIANS said: ‘Go to Father Buonocore. 
He will tell you.’ ‘Where do I find Father Buonocore?’ ‘In the library 
of the brothers at San Antonio.’ 

I pushed open an iron-bound door by. the Church of San Antonio, 
found myself in a vaulted room lined with parchment-backed books. 
Filtered by leaves the light was glaucous, wavering like water over the 
arches. It was almost as still as the Castello. ‘Who’s there?’ I started. 
An immensely tall rugged old man in a greenish cassock was standing 
unsmiling between the books. I explained: he became cordial. The 
Castello had been the life-long love of Father Buonocore. From the 
Naples archives, from old chronicles, its personalities had decoyed him 
into the pattern of their lives. No one, he knew, cared for them any 
more, but he, in his green cloister, went on caring. He told me all I 
wanted to know. 

The rock was held as a fortress in turn by Greeks and Romans, Goths 
and Byzantines, Normans and Hohenstaufens. When Richard Coeur de 
Lion stopped there on his way to the Holy Land the bleak castle was still 
scarred from the siege in which the Pisans had taken it from Roger II. 
Then the Angevins and the Aragonese began their long fight for Mediter- 
ranean supremacy. After the Sicilian Vespers the Ischians, too, rose 
against the French and thenceforward remained fairly consistently on 
the side of Aragon. Life on the rock, however, was not monotonous. 
It contained, apparently, all the ugly elements of that over-romanticized 
age: sieges, tortures, bloody defences, betrayals. ‘ ... So,’ Father 
Buonocore said with satisfaction, ‘they threw the traitor from the top of 
the castle and that was the end of him.’ 

And so it went on until suddenly in the mid-fifteenth century Alfonso V 
of Aragon transformed the rock fortress into a place of flowers and 
delights. He joined it by a paved causeway to the mainland and—he 
was taking no risks—girdled it with towers and curtain walls; cut the 
great tunnel leading up through the rock and the fortifications to the 
churches and cloisters, miniature palaces and monasteries, gardens and 
orchards crowned by the castle. Then he presented the whole islet to 
his mistress, Lucrezia d’Alagno. 

‘In the Aragonese treasury records,’ said Father Buonocore severely, 
‘it shows that she spent a great deal of the King’s money on sensuous 

entertainments. Still,” he added fairly, ‘she did much to beautify the 
rock.” But Lucrezia was an ambitious woman bent on marrying 
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Alfonso; the Castello was remote from influential centres of intrigue on 
the mainland. She grew tired of it, gave it to her brother-in-law, Torella, 
who, when Alfonso died, with regrettable ingratitude denounced her to 
the Aragonese, declared himself for Anjou and remained Governor of 
Ischia. The Aragonese, however, were soon in power again and Torella 
fled to Sicily, little imagining after the bloody assault from which he had 
escaped that another woman would shortly rule the Castello. 

Costanza d’Avalos, the old priest assured me, was a most respectable 
and noble widow. She was of Spanish descent, related through her 
mother to the house of Pescara. In 1503 she succeeded her brother as 
the first woman governor of Ischia. By that time the castle had been 
transformed into the rather clumsy palace whose wind-fretted shell stands 
today, with courtyards of herringbone brick, walled herb and flower plots 
and a pile of small, thick-walled rooms leading out of the open-arcaded 
landings on the stone stairways. The men at arms were relegated to 
the outer keep and the guard houses on the walls below. In the castle 
Costanza brought up her orphaned nephew Ferrante, Marquis of Pescara, 
and gave asylum to the wife of Ascanio Colonna, Joan of Aragon, and her 
daughter Vittoria. 

These were the citadel’s best years. Father Buonocore glowed. 
Costanza had invited famous scholars and poets to the rock; to her must 
be given credit for the polish of Vittoria Colonna’s poetry. 

It was hardly surprising that Ferrante and Vittoria should fall in love 
with one another. They were married in 1509; the blood-stained battle- 
ments were wreathed in flowers, Vittoria in jewels, and Italian literature 
provided for all time with a perfect romance. The celebrated poet 
and the great soldier hero rendered even Father Buonocore gruffly 
lyrical. 

But, actually, it seems that Ferrante left Vittoria almost at once alone 
in her castle to make his career as a condottiere, in which he was remark- 
ably successful. Fortunately, in an age of great poetry, Vittoria suc- 
ceeded in winning recognition as a poet and, while her aunt ruled the 
rock kingdom, employed herself writing scores of elegantly-turned letters 
to the great men of the Renaissance and in holding a small exclusive 
court. Michaelangelo came to the Castello: her old friend Cardinal 
Bembo, entranced by its beauty, wrote verses about the island. 

But few legacies of their graceful presence remain on the rock: a 
charming little hexagonal chapel poised against the sea among the agaves; 
a carved stone fireplace high up on the wall of the castle, and in the crypt 
of the Cathedral, two centuries old when they knew it.frescoed Giottoesque 
saints quietly flaking away in the damp darkness. ‘And the archives? 
The furnishings?’ Father Buonocore shook his head sadly: ‘Gone. All 
gone. And I know that Vittoria commissioned at least one head from 
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Titian. Ah, what a pity.’ Only in the splendour of the Naples Museum 
hang those tapestries commemorating the battle of Pavia which the 
Emperor Charles V gave to Vittoria in recognition of her husband’s vic- 
tory in 1525. Ferrante was killed that autumn, winning more glory for 
himself. Vittoria lived for another eleven years on the rock and then 
entered a convent on the mainland. 

Five years later the formidable old Costanza died, and for another 
two centuries Ischia was governed by members of her family. But the 
lustre had gone. The Ischians demanded and were granted autonomy 
by Naples. The centre of Ischian life shifted to the mainland: a village 
sprang up round new palaces of the Bishop and of the d’Avalos family. 
The powerful Barbary corsairs were no longer interested in such small 
booty as they might find on Ischia. 

Father Buonocore reached down a parchment-backed quarto, opened 
it and pointed. ‘See, this is the diocese register for 1792. Only 90 
inhabitants left on the rock!’ In Naples the Bourbons came and went: 
the French conquerors abolished the Ischian parliament, heavily garri- 
soned the castle. The old cathedral on the rock, which had been so 
exuberantly decorated by de Matteis barely a hundred years earlier, was 
abandoned. The Poor Clares were expelled, sorrowfully leaving the 
skeletons of their predecessors sitting in the stone seats of their bone- 
' strewn mausoleum under the church. ‘But the church itself? You say 

there are good frescoes—why don’t the Clares—?’ “The Clares are all 
dead,’ he answered slowly, ‘I buried the last two, but they won’t let me 
bury the skeletons. It is a great disgrace to keep them as a show.’ “They?’ 
‘Why, the owners.’ “Who—’ but he was back in the past and shaking 
with indignation. ‘Those women,’ he exploded, ‘had no sense of history. 
None. This,’ he got up and fumbled in the shelves, ‘is all they kept— 
and then only by mistake.’ He thrust a parchment manuscript book into 
my hands. It held the brief record of two centuries of nuns: the first 
folio was dated 1575. 

The rest of the inhabitants followed the Clares. Political prisoners 
and convicts were sent from the mainland, shut in the terrible Aragonese 
dungeons until the Ischians protested. After that the rock was abandoned 
by Church and State until, thirty-eight years ago, the Italian government 
put it up for sale. A Neapolitan lawyer bought it. No one knew why 
he wanted it. He became blind, and had many troubles, but remained 
the owner of the citadel. He never went near the rock again. ‘But,’ I 
asked, ‘why does he keep that cripple there?’ “The cripple,’ answered 
Father Buonocore, ‘is his son.’ 

In 1943, he said, the poor fellow had had company: the British sailors 

had used the castle as a signal station. But the tide of invasion swept on 


northwards, leaving the cripple alone again. 
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When I crossed the causeway again, it was with eyes kindled and 
enlightened by the old priest. Inside the first curtain, among the warren 
of windowless chambers set against the cliff, I discovered one of the rock 
cisterns of which he had told me, where water was ingeniously collected 
from every roof and gutter of the citadel by an elaborate system of pipes 
and stone troughing. In the south aisle of the cathedral I found the 
squat stone altar at which Vittoria Colonna was married. I wandered 
through a bramble-covered cloister into the church of the Clares. Wind 
and rain had made their first breach in its lovely dome. By the empty 
altar lay a broken escutcheon quartering the arms of Leon, Castile, and 
Jerusalem. Against the wall the effigy of a fourteenth-century abbot 
was up-ended. Giovann’ Guiseppe found me reading the inscription. He 
was affable. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘I will show you the trecento frescoes in 
the crypt.’ 

By the light of a flaring oil wick—which he brought from some private 
hiding place—he led me down into the rock there gravely to discuss, with 
the familiarity and authority of personal acquaintance, the merits of the 
saints’ portraits. Only a few of the landscapes and figures were still dis- 
cernible: their grace stabbed me with regret for the neglect which had 
obliterated the others. Giovann’ Guiseppe was saying: “That is St Peter, 
but it isn’t at all like him. He wasn’t fat like that. Now, this one is more 
like= him? <p 

Out in the sunlight once more he shed his gravity, begged another 
cigarette, took me through hidden cloisters, up stairways, round broken 
wall-ends and finally out on to the steep ramp which led to the door of 
the keep. He unlocked a postern, shooed away the light-keeper’s hens 
that rushed rocking towards us, took me through the ruined courtyards 
where Vittoria and Bembo had walked, to the four flights of stairs which 
brought us to the last tower of Lucrezia’s fortress palace. 

From that windy sunlit summit Alfonso’s citadel was like an empty 
wasp’s nest: a cluster of roofless bleached walls, built at different angles, 
at different levels round the dome of the Clares’ church. Beyond, Ischia 
had flattened into the blue floor of the sea and far and faint on its opposite 
rim lay the coast of Italy. It was superb. 

I could not, like Father Buonocore, repeople the rock. I was far more 
aware of the cripple in his forsaken palace, of the old peasant I could 
see far below, scraping his living from the stony blunted terraces, than of 
Alfonso and Lucrezia, Vittoria and Ferrante. For me the Castello 
remained a desolate place, but up there in the sunlight, with the shining 
walls and domes at my feet, circled by the whole sweep of the sea’s 


horizon, | was overwhelmed, not by the sadness but by the beauty of its 
desolation. 


USS 


all the way 


HERE seems never to have been a time or country where the rose 

was unknown. The Greeks thought the white rose became red when 
it was stained by the blood of Venus, wounded in her attempt to save 
Adonis from a wild boar; the rose adorned the shield of Achilles and 
the helm of Hector ; roses are praised by Sappho, Herodotus, Virgil and 
Ovid ; the rose we call damask takes its name from Damascus, where it 
bloomed in distant centuries ; the white and the red rose, of what species 
we can only hazard guesses, were the emblems of York and Lancaster. 

The most conscientious botanist could not, however, link the rose of 
antiquity with the multitudinous varieties we grow in our gardens today, 
and the roses we are-accustomed to call old-fashioned date mostly from 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was then, in France, 
that the culture of this queen of flowers reached its height. 

One of the loveliest species, the rosa muscosa, Or Moss rose, is, how- 
ever, of English origin and dates back to 1596. It was not introduced 
into France until 1785, when Lord Mansfield sent a bloom from Ken- 
wood, Hampstead, to Madame de Genlis. Among other roses which 
delighted our great-grandparents were the Provence rose, identified with 
the rosa centifolia, or cabbage rose, and the rosa multiflora, which 
developed into our modern rambler roses. The forms of these roses 
are shown here in Fantin-Latour’s painting (National Gallery) and in 
coloured engravings from the Natural History Museum; they have 
now nearly all been forgotten in the struggle for novelty which is more 
disastrously apparent in the growing of roses than of any other flower. 

Nevertheless, we may still now and then come across one of these 
outmoded roses in some cottage garden and take pleasure in its delicious 
fragrance and in the rare individuality with which it blooms. 


- FANTIN-LATOUR: ROSES (National Gallery) 


ROSA MUSCOSA ‘ ROSA MUSCOSA VARIGATA 
Edwards Andrews 


ROSA SULPHUREA AILSON : ROSA SEMPER FLORENS 
Edwards : Andrews 


RURAL 
‘A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.’ 
The Personality of Trees 
Dye ISON SUPT LEY 


3 ROM attic window, high as a watch tower, from farm kitchen 
and dairy, from bedrooms set in the gables, we looked out upon 
#7 trees, we gazed into their green depths and layered branches. 
The kitchen window hung level with the tops of the beech trees 
on the slope below, and birds flew across the narrow neck of air 
to the shadowed hiding places. Trees pressed their bodies close to the 
stone walls around the fields, and gazed over the land. Great trees, 
sentinels and guardians, stood solitary in the meadows, free-growing 
elegant creatures, each of which had a special character of its own. They 
~ were our familiars, whom we knew very well. 
113 
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They were part of our life, loved in an intimate way, watched and 
considered, and talked about as if they were steadfast old friends, braving 
all weathers, sharing our way of living. Indeed, they were far more than 
ordinary friends to me, for they were my confidants and companions, 
and sometimes my enemies. 

A tree should be regarded with such intensity that it reveals itself as 
a sentient being. So we contemplated the leafy trees in hedges and lanes, 
by the roads and in the fields, and we knew them and would have recog- 
nized them anywhere if they had walked away. We saw the upward 
sweep of the fine trunks, the curving strength of the branches, and the 
lacy pattern of twigs, day after day, year after year, and they were close 
to us as our own family. This realization of trees has stayed with me, 
so that wherever I go I make friends and nodding acquaintances, and the 
country is populated with these companions. 

The trees themselves are individuals, each with its own characteristics, 
according to the species, and that early knowledge has coloured my 
relationships and given prejudices and preferences. . 

On the edge of the lawn, where the ground fell away steeply, stood a - 
group of fir trees, tall, wide-boughed, dark against the sky, with bright 
green tufts, and waving crests which were gilded by the rising sun and 
caught by the moon at night. They had been planted by my great- 
grandfather, and they had grown up with the generations. One was a 
Scotch fir, of fine proportions with long golden-brown fir cones, and 
scaly rugged trunk. This tree sheltered the square stone summerhouse, 
with its pinnacled roof, and the outline of tree and hut was so attractive 
that we often tried to paint the scene, which looked so simple and was 
so difficult. Gleams and shadows fell through the branches and dappled 
the roof and the grass with patches of gold. There was a touch of 
romance in the great tree. 

The other firs were simply called “The fir trees,’ but in the games of 
Robinson Crusoe they became bread-fruit trees, with cones which made 
excellent food for shipwrecked mariners. 

From distant hills we could see these decorative trees, which were a 
landmark, a private flag, and on our journeys we nodded to them across 
the valley, proud that they stood on the hill as protectors of our home. 
So for me firs always have this feeling of warmth, homeland, and watch- 
fulness, wherever they grow. 

At Christmas they were veritable Christmas trees, long before we ever 
saw a ‘real Christmas tree.’ They were hung with frosted toys and glitter- 
ing jewels, displayed there in the moonlight on the lofty ledge for the 
enjoyment of all things visible and invisible. 

These trees, whose foliage never changed from green to copper and gold 
in the autumn, when all the woods around us were ablaze with colour, 
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gave us a feeling of permanence. But they had their sinister moments 
too. mA doll was hanged on one of the boughs, out of my reach, and the 
anguish of that time before she was cut down remained in my mind, as if 
[ had seen a human being strung up to die. 

The trees cried and moaned as they felt the wind sweep down from 
the north. We could hear them in the night, and they roared and wept 
with grief. Owls haunted them and joined in the wailing. Darkness 
lived in them, shadows dwelt under them ready to spring at dusk. I was 
not surprised when, many years later, my. small son refused to go under 
them, because, said he, ‘That’s where the wind lives.’ A fir wood had 
the same effect, and we walked softly through a fir plantation, with voices 
lowered, for dark shadows crouched, and wolves lurked. 

Over part of the house a giant elm spread its wide branches, appearing 
above the roof from the rocks behind where the tree grew in secrecy and 
solitude. When the wind was high the twigs could tap on the north 
windows. I was always aware of these green knuckles rapping at the 
pane, with fingers beckoning to us, tossing leaves through the open case- 
ments. It was a friendly gesture which I liked. 

This elm was a green sunshade, held up from the back where the stout 
walls were as ancient as the tree. The pale green rosettes, delicate as 
bunches of roses, dropped in the yard, covering the ground with millions 
of seed-vessels, which were swept up each day. In March the clusters 
of claret-purple flowers against the blue of the spring sky were looked 
for and welcomed as a sign of spring, like primroses and violets. 

It was called ‘The Ellum,’ for although there were many elms in croft 
and field, this was the king of all. Wood pigeons cooed in its branches, 
and many a bird came there. Once I forced open a wooden shutter 
which covered a window in a high chamber over the barn. The square 
opening had never been glazed, and the heavy shutter had been bolted 
for many years. To my surprise a flood of green light entered the dusty 
chamber, branches pushed into the room, and I found myself looking 
into the heart of the elm, whose tender leaves were transparent in the 
sunshine. It was a bird’s-eye-view of the tree, as dazzling as a vision 
of water with the trembling motion of fishes swimming there. 

Country people said it was good to live under an elm, for it protected 
the house from lightning. The beech has the same tradition of safety. 
Elms sometimes attain the age of five hundred years, and this elm was in 
full vigour of life, with roots fixed in the crannies of the rock. We loved 
elms, they were homely trees, and one can see them by many a farm- 
house throughout England. Sometimes they stand in the middle of a 
town with seats around them, and solitary elms of great age are the focal 
_ points of many a village. 
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YEWS WERE SACRED TREES, 
with which we took no liberties. 
We never treated them casually, 
for we had a respect for their 
venerable appearance. They were 
ancient as old gods and they held 
death in their branches, for ani- 
mals had died from eating yew. All 
~.the stories of myth and legend 
‘were woven round yew trees, 
whose eyes seemed to watch us, 
whose thick reddish trunks might 
show flesh if they were peeled. 
We drew off strips of the bark and 
looked with apprehension at the 
skin underneath. We had primi- 
tive feelings about our yews, 
which were enclosed once by 
stone walls, and later by railings. 
When a townsman suggested they 
should be cut down and the 
ground planted with flowers we 
were startled by the impiety of 
destroying something with strong 
ancient life. 

Yews grow for a_ thousand 
years, and one of the famous yews 
stood in the churchyard of a dale 
by the river. The blackness of 
yews, the density of the boughs, 
which seemed to have somebody 
concealed there, always gave me 
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nal —not by a human, not by a tree, 


but by a revenant. from the 
past. 

The yews made a screen against 
the wind. It was warm and sunny 
behind the dark wall of branches. 
Sometimes we ventured to climb 
into the boughs, but we never 
stayed long. It was an uneasy 
Elm place, and the air was heavy. 
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In many old yews there is a hard 
branch, which has died or been cut 
long ago, and is now contained in 
the trunk like a wedge. We were 
much interested in these strange 
posts, around which the tree had 
grown, and on them flowers and 
coats and baskets were hung. The 
scarlet berries, sticky and sweet and 
perhaps poisonous, fascinated us. 
They were illuminated from within, 
like tiny lamps glowing in the dark 
green, and we could never resist their 
charms. 

The branches of yews were seldom 
cut except for Christmas decora- 
tions, but when someone in the vil- 
lage died the flat sprays of yew were 
fashioned round the framework of 
bent rings of hazel to make the foun- 
dations for home-made wreaths. 
Flowers and ferns, roses and lilies, 
were bound over the yew, to form a 
garland of funereal beauty to go to 
the graveyard. 

Yews were probably planted in 
churchyards to provide bows for 
archers, but they were also sacred 
trees which stood like the church 
cross, from which the preacher spoke 
to outside congregations. There is 
a tradition that yews grow where 
Romans went. 

On the slopes of West Wycombe 
in Buckinghamshire there are many 
yews, companies of them on the 
green hill, which is crowned by a 
church and early British camp. At 
Kingley Vale the yews are of great 
antiquity, and some of the oldest 
yews of this country grow there with 
thick pillars of trunks, red-barked 
and ragged with age. The dense low Beech 
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roofs of impenetrable shade make a real shelter like a house in a storm, and 
no tree is so secure and warm, with thick carpet and stout walls. I remem- 
ber an avenue of yews in Wiltshire, dark and beautiful, with flickers of 
sun falling between the trees, and an owl looking down at me. 

Next to our yews grew a juniper, a happy little tree, whose misty 
colour was like the sea. The branches with their blue-green spines clung 
to the small twisted trunk like the fur on an animal. It wasn’t until I 
came to the south of England and found junipers crouching on the 
Chilterns, walking up the slopes, stooping to pick up a stone on the bare 
chalk, dancing when alone, that I realized the power of a company of 
these small trees. Their blue berries, covered with exquisite bloom, their 
secretive glances, their liveliness, and the scent of the trees in autumn, 
all give us the greatest pleasure. They are the dwarfs in the vast kingdom 
of the trees. 

By the path through the fields to the cowhouses, grew an oak which 
was our family tree. Many people who live long in one place have their 
favourite tree which is above all others in their esteem and affection— 
a tall apple tree, a twisted pear, an ancient yew, a mighty walnut—each 
is endowed with friendly humanity. So this rugged oak, with round 
bosses on its trunk, and great boughs outstretched, was for us the epitome 
of all oaks. 

It grew on the cold hillside which received the full blasts of the autumn 
gales, and it remained steadfast. In winter when the wind was strong 
enough to throw a man to the ground, it hardly moved its stiff boughs. 
In summer it was a tree of beauty with every little leaf dancing in the 
everlasting wind, and green moths flitting about the limbs. 

There we met and talked and made plans and said farewell. A tree 
keeps confidences and this tree in the middle of the field was a place for 
secrets and discussions, a courting-place, a place to read letters. It had 
shared good fortune and ill for generations, and when, many years later, 
trees were cut down, this one was spared. 

From the oaken seat, worn to silky smoothness by the couples who 
had rested there, we could watch the village cricket in the tiny square 
of green far away, or we could gaze at the wide landscape, or idly stare 
at the cloud shadows which chased down the opposite hills. The hay- 
makers kept their wicker-covered gallon bottles of beer at its roots. 
Baskets of eggs were left there for anyone who passed to carry home. 
Children played there, making houses in the curving hollows of. the 
exposed roots, storing them with acorns and beech mast and nuts. This 
outside nursery was an important place in life, with its iron-hard root 
ridges, its circular cupboards, lined with hay ready for a bird to occupy. 
A tree can be an integral part of a household, and such was the oak. It 
was very old, with stag branches at the top, but it seemed to be full 
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of vigour until one day a massive bough dropped suddenly nearly 
killing me. 

These great oaks grow in many a hedgerow, by many a wall, solitary, 
remote, and proud, with knotted trunks and thick widespread branches. 
In woods they are too close together to show their individual shapes, for 
of all trees the oak seems to have the greatest variety of growth. They 
are more aware of humanity than other trees, closer to our own life. 

A drive through Windsor Great Park reveals magnificent oaks, each 
of which is a tree to remember. Herne the Hunter’s oak has gone, but 
I think Pope’s Oak still grows there. Waller’s Oak, a venerable wreck 
of a tree, is at Coleshill, where the poet was born. The great oak of 
Combermere Abbey in Cheshire grows by the lake. There is the Oak of 
Yardley Chase, and the Fairlop Oak, Cowthorpe Oak, and many another 
magnificent and famous tree. 

The oak’s companion, the foil to the strength and rugged majesty of 
the oak, is the beech with its grey smooth trunk, streaked with emerald 
green in winter, lavender grey in shadow, bright as polished pewter in 
the sunshine. Its simple lines are the perfection of beauty in a tree. 

A beech wood of fine full-grown trees clothed the slopes below the 
house. The smooth trunks, rising one above another on the steep hillside, 
were like the pillars of a great cathedral. They sheltered us completely 
on one side and gave a sense of security with their walls of grey. They 
grew in a rounded pattern, each tree top a green globe of shimmering 
leaves, upon which we looked from our eyrie perched above them. 

The ground at their feet was emerald with moss, trellised by tiny ivy 
leaves. The ivy never raised itself to climb the smooth trunks. It kept 
to the earth in a fairylike design, holding the soil from being washed 
away from the rocky foundations. There was no gateway, no path, and 
no one except ourselves ever climbed the high stone wall which enclosed 
the enchanted place. The sun sent long rays through the wood, down 
to the mossy earth, glittering through the myriad beech leaves, transparent 
and hairy. The dancing circles of light moving over the great silver 
trunks, the parallel beams of sunshine, which were caught like wires in 
the maze of branches, all made a beauty which we witnessed every day 
with wonder as we drove or walked by the encircling wall. 

Now, in Buckinghamshire, there is a kingdom of beeches with many a 
wood. Bluebells and wood sorrel, woody spurge and green moschatel 
grow among the trees. The green woodpecker laughs in the branches, 
and the cuckoo calls from morning till night. To the curving crest of the 
tallest beech in my garden-wood a cuckoo comes every April to survey 
the land. He reminds me of a gypsy whom I once saw sitting on the steps 
_ of his caravan, raking the scene with a telescope. 

These woods are different from our north country beechwoods. ‘There 
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the shadows are green and green linnets play in the trees. Here the 
shadows are blue, and the depths of a large beechwood holds a soft violet 
haze as if an essence came from the trees and was held in the pocket of 
air between the trunks. The scent of the woods is always most sweet 
and elusive. 

At Burnham Beeches are the famous trees of vast girth and 
grotesque shapes that surprise by their Rackham fantasy. When I first 
entered the wood I was amazed as if I were in a show of captured 
creatures, gnomes and trolls and witches from a fairytale. The trees 
have young growth springing from age-old bodies, they have arms and 
legs and hairy polls, and one can imagine they talk to one another in 
the silence of the night. They have the same wizardry as a wood of 
stunted ancient oaks I once saw, which made me retreat in apprehension 
of some world of goblins. Our own beeches were over four hundred 
years old, but the Burnham beeches are much older, and their long life 
is due to the pollarding. 

Sycamores are trees of stone when they are leafless. The trunks have 
bosses like church-carvings, and little hollows where often we dropped 
toys or letters or pence, as if they were letter-boxes. The tree is most 
beautiful when the yellowish green tassels appear, and every Y-shaped 
twig stands stiffly from the branch with a bud atop of each fork. It is a 
pattern of simple design, based on the letter Y. The leaf-scales are 
richly coloured, with pink and rose, and the young leaves are often tawny 
gold and crimson, as they first appear. We always carried bunches of 
young sycamore on Whit Sunday. 

Many houses throughout the country have solitary walnut trees grow- 
ing on the lawn, in a courtyard or croft, and it is a proud possession, for 
this is a beautiful tree. It is not indigenous to this land, but was imported 
probably about the sixteenth century. We had no tree of our own, but 
there was a walnut avenue near which was planted by an ancestor, so we 
felt we had a small claim to its fruits. We scrabbled in the dropped leaves 
with our feet, seeking the green-brown husks and breaking them to extract 
the new clean nuts, which were treasures in the rotting covers. Our 
hands were stained with walnut juice as we cracked the nuts on the walls 
and tore off the bitter skin which covered the snowy kernel. 

These trees were very tall, windswept, and crooked, for walnuts in the 
north do not reach the majesty of the south-country trees. Ata farm close 
to my Buckinghamshire home there is a beautiful tree which I visit 
throughout the seasons. In summer, when the large leaves closely cover 
the wide branches, cattle stand under on the sun-baked ground, and 
mottled shadows move over their backs. In winter, when the snow lies 
there, this is a tree of pure enchantment. The extraordinary complexity 
of the branches and the twigs can be seen, whilst on the ground there 
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is a blue shadow tree, painted on the snow. The shadow of a walnut 
tree is the loveliest of all tree shadows. As sunlight or moonlight falls 
upon the maze of boughs, the tree is bronze and yellow, gold and green, 
blue and purple, never the same two days running. 

There were many ash trees, but one was admired by us above all others 
for its unearthly grace and delicacy. Its roots were fed by an under- 
ground spring, and the tree had grown to perfection in the centre of 
the mowing-grass field. It was like a fountain of green, as the boughs 
swept down and then tilted upward, waving their tips and black buds. 

We plucked the lowest branches to twine round the mare’s head at 
leading time. We used the tufts of leaves for fans and for decorations. 
The cattle pulled them as if they were grass. It was the tree under which 
cows gathered in the heat of summer days, after the grass was cut, and 
they lay down in the sweet shade. It was the tree for picnics and parties, 
the base for rounders, the den for hide and seek, and a tree under which 
one lay and read poetry. It had a radiant life, a secret beauty, for it was 
quite different from every other ash. 

Ash makes fishing-rods for simple people, and hurdles, fences, ladders, 
and handles of tools and implements, for the wood is supple and strong 
and resilient, so that the hand is not tired when holding it. Chairs are 
made of ash, and many a country kitchen chair, with bobbins and charm- 
ing turnery, was designed from it. 


ALL THROUGH THE YEARS, WHEREVER I go, I see a common little tree 
in which I take new delight. The hawthorn, growing in woods and hedge- 
rows, in fields and by-roads, shows infinite variety of pattern, with angu- 
lar branches and abrupt twigs. It is a mathematical tree. The boughs of 
hawthorn and blackthorn have a fascination of their own, an aesthetic 
fulfilment, and a rhythm seems to flow through their straight lines and 
angles. 

Hawthorns grew in the highest pastures, crooked old trees, with cup- 
boards and hollows in their twisted trunks and under the curving roots. 
They were houses to live in, with roofs of green and warm floors of tiny 
dead leaves. They were little churches decorated with may blossom, 
growing on pillars and altars. They were shrines for Persephone. Under 
the trees one could crouch, close to the curving trunk, with the sweet 
flowers massed overhead and the low branches, each snow-white with 
myriads of rosettes, stretched in a canopy like a wedding arch. The sun 
shone through the little windows of these fragrant shrines. The scent 
intoxicated me, so that I was part of the little trees themselves, forgetting 
the world. 

To enter a wood is to step into a kingdom of enchantment. 
We step on the moss, which makes no sound, and we move in the 
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same world as the animals. We are watchful and alert, and our senses 
are sharpened to an aliveness of others beside ourselves. So the other 
day in a copse of beech trees I was aware of eyes regarding me intently, 
and looking up I spied two round little faces, with big dark eyes and pale 
grey hair, like goblin children gazing at me from the crook of the 
tree. They were spectral ghost Atlee perched in the hollow, unspeak- 
ing and intent on my doings below. The baby tawny owls stared from 
their nest at the stranger. Unblinking they watched me, and behind them 
I could see the large head of their guarding mother, pressed close to the 
grey feathers of the young ones. 
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This macabre little reminiscence of Glorious Devon, a 
sequel to an earlier Saturday Book contribution by Mr 
Duncan, is hardly in the vein of ‘The Sea-shore Shown to 
the Children.’ But tt has a moral for mercenary minds. 


The Wreck of the S.S. Maud | 


by RONALD D UNCAN 


©) WONDER if anybody else has noticed that when our prayers are 

evil, they are answered more promptly than when they are good—is 

this because we have more reliable means of communication with 
@§ the devil? Or merely that when our meditations are malevolent, we 

are not so easily distracted from them? Whatever the reason, I do 
Know that the most evil wish I ever had was granted with alarming 
alacrity. It was as if my call had been given priority over all others. 
Some years ago, I settled down on the North Devon coast. That in 
itself is, I suppose, half a confession; for to settle down there is to become 
as predatory as one’s neighbours. We never know our temptations until 
they come arm-in-arm with opportunity. It is comparatively easy to 
remain honest if you live in Kensington for instance. There, you are 
hardly likely to find the High Street littered with objects which are yours 
for the taking. But when the Atlantic foreshore is your back garden, 
and each high tide strews other peoples’ property at your feet, and the 
nearest coastguard is ten miles away—it is not quite so easy to keep your 
hands in your pockets. 

Beachcombing is a drug. But one that never satisfies. Some appetites 
can be fulfilled; but to greed there is no end. And, no sooner has the 
novice dragged his first hatch-plank out of the breakers, than he’s off 
searching for some of the deck cargo. That is precisely what happened 
to me. Fora short time I was content with finding driftwood with which 
to light my fires; then I salvaged my first teak plank; after that, nothing 
but seasoned timber would satisfy me. And from timber, I graduated 
to bales of raw rubber (for which the coastguards paid £3 salvage); then 
to tins of American coffee which littered the beach for a dozen spring 
tides. This was my downfall. Once having moved into the category 
of goods proper, my greed sought nothing but cargo—and not merely 
deck cargo. I began to pray for a wreck. 

At first, my wish was inarticulate: I merely pondered the prospect 
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of finding a small coaster cast up on the shore with all its hatch-planks 
and brass-fitted teak doors easily accessible. But those idle and modest 
daydreams soon solidified into a secret wish that one day I would awaken 
to find a great liner irretrievably holed on the rocks. As I composed 
myself to sleep, listening to the great Atlantic rollers bullying the shore, 
I used to speculate on the contents of her hold and the variety of her 
cargo. Some nights, I’d imagine myself exploring treasures of silk and 
cargoes of wines; another time I would have the boat filled with type- 
writers. It would all depend on my most pressing need at the time. But 
I was consistent in this—I always prayed that the wreck should be a 
total loss and that the cargo should be portable and easy to handle. 

To my delight, my prayer was attended to with the utmost dispatch. 
And within a week of formulating my evil wishes, I was wakened one night 
by the mournful sound of a ship’s siren giving a distress signal. I sprang 
out of bed and peered at the blanket of mist. I could hear 
the repeated moan of Hartland foghorn and the noise of the waves break- 
ing on the shore. I flung on some clothes, grabbed a lanthorn, and ran 
out into the night just in time to see a rocket soar into the sky. 

Even from the cliff edge, I could not see the ship through the mist, 
though the sound of her siren came from dangerously close inshore. I 
stood and waited. Other ghouls joined me. True, there was nothing we 
could do—we had no lifeboat to man. So we just stood and waited. 

‘Let us pray for those on board,’ said the Vicar, who had a blanket 
round his shoulders. We bowed our heads. ‘Amen,’ I mumbled. Then 
we sang the first verse of ‘For those in peril on the sea.’ with one eye on 
the Vicar and the other on the bay. 

‘Here she comes!’ cried the village postman triumphantly as the outline 
of a funnel and a lighted mast broke through the mist. 

The second verse of the hymn was never sung. We rushed down the 
narrow donkey path to the shore, the Vicar following. As we reached 
the shingle, we could see the prow of the ship heading straight for the rocks. 

‘She'll hole all right,’ shouted the carpenter confidently. 

‘They'll never get her off no more,’ he added with complete com- 
placency as we heard the first terrific impact and saw the waves lift the 
helpless boat by the stern. It was a most satisfying sight. 

‘L wonder what she was carrying?’ I said, articulating each man’s 
thoughts. 

‘L wonder,’ my companions repeated, as though making a fervent 
response. 

“Think of those poor souls on board,’ said the Vicar, trying to spoil our 
anticipation at the sight of all that loot. 

Then, as the dawn came in, the mist lifted enough for us to see that the 
prow of the ship was wedged in between two rocks and her hull was 
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listing badly to starboard. ‘She’s holed all right,’ the carpenter concluded. 
‘No tug will ever shift her again.’ 

‘But think of those on board,’ repeated the Vicar. Sure enough, we 
could now just see some figures crowded together on the bridge. 

‘They'll never be able to launch a lifeboat in this sea,’ the carpenter 
said, no longer thinking of his deckplanks. ‘We'd best go up and git that 
there apparatus they sent us.’ 

At this, we dutifully climbed up the cliff again and from somewhere 
beneath a heap of wood shavings at the back of his untidy shop we 
unearthed a life-saving rocket, coil of rope, and breeches buoy. The 
coastguards had sent this equipment out some years ago for such an 
emergency. We loaded ourselves with the gear, then set off to the cliff. 

‘Drat it!’ exclaimed the carpenter, turning back. ‘I’ve forgotten to 
bring the book of instructions.’ 

We waited for him on the beach. It was now quite light enough to 
read the name of the boat, S.S. Maud. Trondheim. 

‘Ah, a Swedish vessel,’ said the Vicar, airing his geography. 

‘No, Danish,’ I said, quite forgetting mine. 

‘She must be 3,000 tons at least,’ mused the postman. 

Just then, the carpenter returned, slithering down the cliff face as a 
short cut from the zigzag of the path. 

A dozen figures clustered in the captain’s cabin on the bridge, while 
the great rollers swept the decks. The list to starboard had increased by 
five degrees. At that rate, the ship would heel over in less than another 
couple of hours if it didn’t break into two halves before then. 

‘S.O.S.,’ signalled the desperate sailors. 

Drenched with spray, we set to work to erect the equipment for 
firing the huge rocket, the Vicar reading the instructions, the carpenter 
carrying them out, with the rest of us correcting one or hindering 
the other. After half an hour, the rocket was in position with its rope 
attached. 

‘Now ignite fuse and fire rocket over vessel,’ the Vicar read. 

The carpenter borrowed my lighter, adjusted the angle and lit the fuse. 

There was a slight splutter. For a moment, we thought the rocket was 
a dud. But just as one of us went to touch it to see if it was damp, it 
scorched up into the air. And, to our intense surprise, it went straight 
towards the wreck. 

‘How’s that?’ the carpenter grinned proudly. ‘It’s going to hit the 

ridge.’ 
: Bt he was wrong. The rocket zoomed straight through the window 
of the captain’s cabin where all the crew were huddled. Sparks and 
smoke belched out behind it. Then the door was flung open and a sailor 
signalled: ‘Get doctor. Rocket has knocked off the Captain’s leg.’ 
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Never had Trinity House Life Saving Instructions been more accurately 
followed. ... 

One of us ran up the cliff to phone for the doctor and ambulance 
whilst the rest of us helped pay out the lines of the breeches buoy which 
the crew made fast to the bridge. We then staked our end at the foot of 
the cliff. The boat was now breaking up rapidly: a great gash showed in 
her steel plating and the sea was awash right over her stern. 

When the first man climbed into the breeches buoy and we began to 
haul him ashore, we saw that we had not got our end of the line fixed 
high enough up the cliff. We were dragging the man through the water 
instead of above it. At some moments he was immersed in the waves. 

‘Bet he wished he’d stayed on the boat,’ someone said as we waded out 
to lift the half-drowned man ashore. His legs were cut and bruised by 
the rocks we’d dragged him over. Two of us gave him our version of 
artificial respiration but, in spite of that, he soon recovered. The rest 
fixed the line higher up the cliff, and the next survivor arrived safely on 
the beach without getting a ducking. He was holding a hideous-looking 
cat and told us that all its fur had been burned off by the rocket. 

‘Did it really take off your Captain’s leg?’ I asked. 

‘As clean as a whistle, right at the knee. He didn’t feel it when it 
happened. In fact, he went to.. . 

‘Quite, quite,’ I said, feeling a little sick and wondering what they had 
done with the booted limb. 

‘The First Mate’s fixing a tourniquet on him to stop the bleeding. When 
they’ve fixed that, theyll send him over.’ 

We hauled away; and, after another hour, had rescued six more. These 
lay exhausted at the foot of the cliff. We gave them what dry clothing 
we had and made a fire of driftwood. We discovered that they’d just 
left Cardiff; and that this was their maiden voyage. Yet we did not ask 
them that question which scratched at the door within each of our minds. 

There were still five on the boat, including the injured Captain. And 
the list of the vessel was increasing—each greedy wave seemed to push 
her a little more. It was obvious that she would turn right over before 
we could rescue all the others. 

I began to regret my prayers. 

I sent a message over, telling them they’d have to risk coming in 
couples, though we knew this would strain the breeches dangerously 
and perhaps foul the line altogether. There was no time now to fix it 
again still higher up the cliff. 

And all this time, one question barked with our minds. 

We pulled the next two in on the sagging line, their heads just above 
water. The postman and I ran down the cliff to help them up the beach. 
As we began to wade out through the surf, a great roller broke, flinging 
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splintered spars, lifebuoys, and two rubber mats on to the shingle. 
Amongst this jetsam lay the captain’s leg. We stared at it mutely; the 
postman solemnly removed his hat. 

‘Looks like a case where a man’s put his best foot forward,’ he said. 
bets hope he'll follow it. I can remember when the Maggy sank, the 
- other side of the bay, some ten years agone: then we only had three heads 
to bury. These rocks are as sharp as razors, and when they do let a body 
float in after, it’s not so easy as you might think to be sure you’re giving 
a man his own head and not someone else’s. . . .” 

I followed my ghoul into the water, now trying to cancel my prayers, 
but still wondering whether they’d been completely answered: that is, 
in every detail... . 

We helped the two Norwegians up to the bonfire just as the local 
policeman, two coastguard officers, and the new doctor hurried down the 
cliff path. The next thing I knew was that the doctor had thrust the neck 
of a bottle between my lips. I gulped contentedly at the brandy. 

‘This poor fellow looks as if he needs that,’ the doctor said. 

“Yes,’ drawled our Bobby, ‘he always does! But why didn’t you give 
it to one of the crew? I bet they deserve it more than he does.’ 

The bottle was pulled forcibly from my mouth: ‘I thought you were 
a sailor,’ the doctor snarled. 

Meanwhile, the captain was in the breeches. We carried him safely 
on to a stretcher which we faked up out of a blanket and a couple of 
spars. The tough Norwegian still smoked his pipe as we carried him 
over the rocks. ‘A bull’s eye, that’s what it was,’ he joked. ‘I shouldn’t 
like to take on at darts the fellow who fired that rocket.’ 

When we returned from the ambulance, the four other sailors had been 
safely rescued. The entire crew now sat around the fire, solemnly drink- 
ing and staring out at their broken vessel as each wave edged her over. 
A dozen empty rum bottles littered the beach. Apparently, each man 
had been rescued fully armed. 

We locals gathered round like vultures. Someone had to ask them, 
the suspense was unbearable. ‘What were you carrying?’ I asked, as 
casually as I could. The sailor did not speak English. I tried another. 
‘What was your cargo?’ I bellowed. 

Misunderstanding me, he passed me a bottle. 

So I sought the sailor who’d arrived holding the cat; for he, I remem- 
bered, spoke English. I repeated my question with unfeigned urgency: 
now that the poor souls on board had been rescued, I was once 
again up to my neck in my predatory greed, visualizing the hold 
packed with buoyant bocty: a sort of cross between Harrods and 

Aladdin’s Cave. 
_ The pause was pregnant. The carpenter edged nearer. ‘Then, for 
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answer, the sailor merely hiccuped in my face, then rolled over on to his 
side. He was completely drunk. 

Furious, we glared down at the crew, who were all too sodden to satisfy 
our curiosity. But we could not leave them there. So we decided to split 
the crew up amongst us and take them to our homes to give them food 
and dry clothing. 

I chose, in spite of his condition, the fellow who could speak English, 
believing that I might then get the precious news before my companions. 
I helped him to his feet and, with another sailor at his other side, we 
staggered up the cliff to my cottage. 

It was to my interest to sober my guests as quickly as possible. I 
therefore told my wife to start getting them a huge meal of ham, eggs, 
and black coffee, while I ran and fetched my two suits. . . 

Returning with these, I found that the men had already made them- 
selves at home and were drinking neat whisky out of the neck of the 
decanter. They managed to tumble into my clothes, but only to fall asleep 
in them. ‘Let them,’ I whispered to my wife, shutting the door on the 
two drunks. ‘“They’re bound to wake up sober.’ 

No doubt they did, but we never got there in time. No sooner were 
they awake, than they began drinking again. When they’d finished my 
whisky and gin, they fell to my port. And whenever I hesitated to pro- 
duce another bottle, the sailor who spoke English would start off: ‘And 
to think of that valuable cargo lying in the bay .. ... Then he would 
pause, till the cork was drawn. 

Thus did he bait me and tease me for forty-eight hours until all my 
wine was finished. Eventually, a police car toured the village, collecting 
the crew to take them to the station, where their documents and rail 
tickets were waiting. I accompanied my couple of drunks out to the car. 

‘Now then,’ I begged, ‘tell me what’s in those holds.’ 

The sailor hesitated. “Cement,” he said. 

Thus did my prayers solidify. And even to this day, though nothing 
remains of the S. $. Maud, a stack of concrete in the shape of the hold 
stands in the bay. It is a monument to malevolence. And whenever I 
look at it, ’'m reminded that even the devil cannot be relied upon to 
answer one’s prayers completely. 
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Fred Bason, author, bookseller, autograph hunter, boxing 

enthusiast, has ‘arrived’: since his last appearance here 

he has had his Diary published, with due reward and 

réclame. But, he reflects, ‘is this fame business all it’s 
cracked up to be?’ 


Browsing With Bason 


by FRED BASON 


@}) T was my hour of triumph. My Diary was about to be published, 
and I had gone along to my publishers to buy eighty copies to fulfil 
personal orders for fans who wanted autographed copies. It was 

®§ also my birthday, and at the firm I was given birthday greetings, a 
cup of tea, and a cigarette, and made to feel extremely welcome and 

slightly important: the managing director asked me to sign a copy speci- 

ally for him and so did two of the typists. I felt on top of the world! 

Then the sales manager came in. ‘Ah! Bason’ he said, ‘Splendid! I 

was just going to write to you. There’s a nice job open for you.’ My 

heart gave a bump. Had I got somewhere at long last? Press and 

Public Relations Officer, perhaps? A nice office job? I told him I’d 

be very pleased to accept a nice job—what was it? ‘Oh, it’s one you 

can do athome. Will you address one thousand envelopes.’ The bubble, 
the dream within me burst, but I have a poker face, and I bet he never 
saw any change in my expression as I accepted the job. 

So I staggered home with a huge box of envelopes, eighty copies of 
my own book, and mailing lists sticking out of my jacket pockets. And 
for the next four days I worked hard. 

On September 11, the day my Diary was published, the morning mail 
brought me letters of praise from Ivor Brown, Michael Sadleir, L. A. G. 
Strong, and Sonia Dresdel. They had all read my book and enjoyed it. 
It was sweet music to my ears. After breakfast I packed the thousand 
envelopes and the mailing lists into two huge parcels and staggered back 
to my publishers with them, sweating like a bull. And what should have 
been a day of glory didn’t seem a bit like it—I had gone down to envelope 
addressing and my cup of bitterness was full. I had been told to present 
a bill to the Accounts Department, but I’d never done such a thing before 
and hadn’t the vaguest idea what to charge. But what they paid me 
never, never made up for the bitterness in my heart on that morning of 


- September 11. 
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On Fame 


I’m now a well-known author. You can’t be twenty times on the 
radio, write six books and over 2,000 articles, and still be unknown. 
But, believe me, pals, fame isn’t anything unless you’ve got the swing. 
There’s a lot of jealous, mean-minded people who envy you your hard- 
earned place in the sun, and say you got there by ‘influence.’ If you 
dare to change your style of clothes and wear a better-cut suiting and 
exchange a cap for a trilby people say you’re stepping out of your class. 
If you chance to mention something to do with journalism or radio they 
think you’re showing off. 

If, on the other hand, you still retain your cap and choker and con- 
tinue to say ‘Lorluvaduck’ then you are classed as a character and a card 
and expected to speak rhyming slang for the rest of your life. Take it 
from me, mates, this fame business isn’t all it’s cracked up to be. 

And that puts me in mind of a bloke I know who went into a junk 
shop and asked the price of a pottery figure of Nelson. He was told 
it was 10s. 6d. “That’s a very high price,’ said my pal, ‘seeing the figure’s 
got one arm missing.’ ‘I’m sorry,’ said the shopkeeper, ‘I hadn’t noticed 
that defect.’ And he dropped the price to five bob. 

And then there was the unknown lady who came up to me at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, at a London Writers’ Club meeting, and said: 
‘Are you the Mr Bason who writes in THE SATURDAY BOOK?’ i said yes I 
was and I hoped she liked reading me. ‘Oh yes, that’s why I came up to 
speak to you. I like your work much better than anyone else’s in the book.’ 
I said I was flattered; and blimey, I was! Then she goes on: ‘What 
I like about your writing is that it’s broken up into nice short sections. 
You see, I can’t afford to buy books, but I go into Foyle’s bookshop every 
Saturday afternoon, and your pieces are just the right length to read 
without having to buy the book.’ 

Fred Bason, the browser’s friend! Lorluvaduck! 


Aerial Autograph Hunting 


On December 18, 1950, my precious American friend and fan, Beatrice 
Winkler, sent me a huge 136-page showmen’s newspaper called The Bill 
Board, \t took me more than four and a half hours of vastly entertaining 
reading to get from one end of this extraordinary newspaper to the other, 
And, as if 136 pages wasn’t enough, it contained a supplement of 120 
pages called ‘Cavalcade of Fairs.’ On page 81 of this supplement there 
was a staggering advertisement for Miss Luxem, ‘Queen of the 
Aerial Sway Pole. The Highest Girl Aerialist in the World! Thrilling— 
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Spectacular. See her death-defying Sway of Death, 130 feet in the sky. 
swaying in a 30-foot arc across the Heavens.’ Miss Luxem, I was 
informed, did not use a safety net. 

The advertisement very considerately gave her address, so I promptly 
wrote to ask if she would honour me with an inexpensive action photo- 
graph of her death-defying sway. I enclosed 5 unused American stamps 
(from my stamp collection). 

This put the idea into my mind of getting some more aerial autographs, 
so I set out for Olympia with the idea of applying in person for the 
autograph of La Tosca, the American wire-walking star. Id seen her 
picture in the News of the World, and she looked a treat, so I thought 
a signed photograph of her would go nicely with one of Miss Luxem. 

When I got to Olympia I was told to wait till the end of the act, and 
a little later a man came out and said I must go away as La Tosca had 
slipped from her high-wire just as she was about to somersault on it, 
and had fallen some 14 feet and was badly shaken. That was that! 

Next day I again picked up The Bill Board and on page 90 I found 
an advertisement for the Great Berosini of St Louis, Missouri, ‘Absolutely 
One of America’s Most Sensational High Acts!’ There were two draw- 
ings of Mr Berosini doing his act, which consisted of riding a bike along 
a wire, and then riding a one-wheeled bike round a platform 32 inches 
in diameter, 75 feet up. The advertisement said that he would work at 
any height, in or out of doors. And it added: ‘Does not use a net!’ 

I felt I had to get the Great Berosini’s autograph while he was still 
alive, so I wrote at once, on December 20, a very friendly letter asking 
him if he could spare me an inexpensive action photograph, with his 
signature, and I enclosed a 20 cent unused American stamp—the last 
I had. 

Having posted the letter at noon, and called at Foyle’s to give my 
favourite assistant there a Christmas present, I thought I'd go to 
Olympia again and see if 1 could get the autograph of another very 
sensational act, appearing for the first time in the Bertram Mills Circus, 
the Flying Meteors. This is a five-artiste act, and I wanted the signatures 
of all five. 

When I got to Olympia I had a shock. My friend there, Bill, told 
me that one of the mainsprings of the Flying Meteors, named Jean, had 
just crashed through the safety net, landed in the front row of the stalls, 
and broken his thigh. In the circumstances, I thought it unwise to bother 

r four Meteors, and went home. 
Be ocscued into Westmoreland Road I suddenly thought to myself, 
Fred old boy, I thought, you’ve been collecting autographs for thirty 
years, and one day, for the first time. you get round to collecting high- 
wire autographs. On December 18 you go to get the signature of 
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La Tosca, and she falls to the ground. On December 20 you go to get 
the signatures of the Flying Meteors, and one of them falls to the ground. 
Fred old boy, it seems you’re a jinx in the circus. Now, Fred, I con- 
tinues to myself, you wrote on December 18 to Miss Luxem, Queen of 
the Aerial Sway Pole, and on December 20 to the Great Berosini, “Abso- 
lutely one of America’s most sensational High Acts.’ And neither of 
them use nets! Fred, old pal, I says to myself, if those two artistes 
survive my letters and oblige me with signed action photographs I swear 
V’ll leave well alone and never ask another circus star for an autograph 
—so swelp me bob! 

P.S. That was written on December 22. A week or two later I received 
from Miss Luxem two 128 signed action photographs of herself, 
together with a long and interesting letter from her home in 
Rochester, N.Y. 

But, from the Great Berosini—silence! Oh dear! I hope his bike 
didn’t get a puncture! 


Consolation 


A fan in Penzance writes to tell me she is very miserable, her husband 
has left her, and she has the urge to come to London and find consola- 
tion in me. My reply: ‘Lady, I don’t like miserable women. If you 
can’t hold your old man you certainly can’t hold me. Stay in Penzance. 


Pabs 


A Night Out 


I went to a stag party given by a film star, and there I drank a couple of 
large whiskies. I’m almost a teetotaler, and those two drinks set me right 
back on my heels. When I left the party I walked down Oxford Street, 
and I was turning into Berwick Street when a woman said: ‘Hello, 
dearics’ 

Now I like to be civil to one and all, so I said ‘Hello’ to her. So she 
said ‘Would you like to come along with me?’ I said I didn’t mind if I 
did, though the words came straight out of the whisky bottle because 
I'd never been home with a street-walker in all my forty-two years— 
and never have since. 

The woman asked me how much money I had on me, and I said I had 
about 22s. 6d. She shrugged her shoulders and said: ‘That’ll do.’ We 
walked the full length of the street, until we came to Berwick Market, 
near the Globe Theatre, where we turned into a back turning and went 
up some dark stairs to the first floor. The woman unlocked the door, 
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switched on the light, and invited me in. It was a nasty little room, with 
a big bed ccvered by a gaudy yellow eiderdown. The woman sat down 
on the bed and began to undo the bow of a shoe. I sat down on a 
ricketty chair, and began to feel a bit tipsy. 

‘What do you do for a living?’ the woman asked. 

I said I was an author. 

‘An author!’ she said, ‘Somehow I knew you didn’t work for a living.’ 

That made me rather annoyed, and I began to tell her what a lot of 
work I had to do. So she came over and put her arm round me, and 
said, ‘My life would make a book. I could tell you some astounding 
things.” ‘Very well, then,’ I said, ‘get on with it. I’d like to hear them.’ 

‘We'll have a drink first,’ she said, and she got a bottle off the mantel- 
piece and poured something that looked like water into a couple of tea- 
cups. I drank it in one go, for I felt dry. The woman sipped hers, and 
began to talk. She went on about one man after another, and all that 
they’d said and done, but I don’t remember much about it as I soon 
began to feel very sick. At last I got up from the chair, where I’d been 
sitting quietly ever since we came in, and, holding firmly to the end of 
the bed, I said, ‘Sorry. Very ill.’ 

“Very drunk, you mean, mate,’ she said. 

‘No, no, ill I said. ‘Very sorry. Must go downstairs. Feel I’m 
going to die.” And I staggered to the door, and fell smartly down the 
stairs. 

‘Still alive?’ the lady called down the stairs to me. I didn’t answer. 
‘Tl be waiting for you,’ she said cheerfully. 

I didn’t care—not if the Queen of Sheba was waiting for me. I felt 
as if death was at my elbow. I went out into the street and was very 
sick. Then I walked round the corner to the turning where the stage 
door of the Globe Theatre is, and found a window ledge which I sat 
on. I must have sat there for quite a time, because suddenly I felt very 
cold and then I began to sweat, and then I shivered again. I went on 
sweating and shivering in turn, and mopping my forehead with my 
handkerchief. This won’t do, I said to myself at last, so I pulled myself 
together and walked down to Charing Cross, where I got ona bus. When 
the conductor came round I put my hand in my trousers pocket and 
all I could find was a penny. Then I searched my breast pocket, but 
my pound note had gone. I could only suppose I must have pulled 
it out with my handkerchief and it had blown away in the wind. 

So I got off the bus and walked all the way to Walworth. [I was just 
turning into Westmoreland Road when I suddenly remembered the 
woman who’d been telling me the story of her life. I had forgotten all 
about her! And there she was, poor soul, waiting for me to come back 
so that she could finish the story of her life. But then I realized that 
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she was going to charge me 22s. 6d. for it, and all I had left was one 
penny. So I decided it would hardly be fair to her to go back and hear 
the rest of that story, and I went home to bed. I hope she didn’t wait 
up for me all night. 


More About Fame 


A nice chap called Hailstone asked if he could come and paint my 
portrait in oils. I told him he could come for a couple of hours each 
Wednesday morning, which was all the time I could spare. But at the 
second sitting he told me that he was Georges Carpentier’s fifth cousin. 
That knocked the starch out of me. ‘With such blue blood in your veins,’ 
I said, ‘there ain’t no doubt as what it should be me doing you in oils . . . 
if I could!’ 


A Story About Salt 


The late Alexander Woollcott, the American writer, was a sort of 
larger-sized James Agate and probably a good deal more vindictive and 
touchy. I met him in the war, when a well-known actress took me to 
see him in a restaurant in Dean Street, Soho. His conversation was, 
of course, mostly addressed to my companion (no names, no pack drill), 
but he did turn his massive tummy around my way after a while and 
suddenly say, ‘Waal—what do you want out of life?’ And he glared 
through owl-like glasses. Well, when you are asked a question like that 
all of a sudden in the middle of a war after you’ve just come off twelve 
hours continual A.R.P. duty, and know that it’s not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the great Woollcott himself, the actress, and your 
scribe might all be dead the next day, you don’t quite know what to say. 
So on the spur of the moment I replied: “‘Waal—a-brand new egg and 
a fighting photograph of Jack Dempsey would suit me right now!’ They 
asked me to explain. It was all so simple. A photograph of Jack 
Dempsey had hung for six years in Lizzie’s kitchen (my landlady), where 
I have my breakfast on the rare mornings I get up to breakfast. But there 
was no side wall any more, and in the rubble in the backyard lay a 
hopelessly ruined photograph of my boyhood hero. As for the new laid 
ege—well, I just fancied one. Alexander the Great said that he’d see 
about a photograph of the boxer as soon as he got home (he did, too—I 
still have it on the replaced side wall), but as he was not a conjurer he 
had no egg. However, he did tell me what he called a ‘small tale’ of an 
egg which he said was authentic and theatrically interesting. I record 
the small tale in my own way, as I could never write as he spoke. 

He said that years ago the great American actress Katherine Cornell, 
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Fred Bason 


on tour with her company in the United States, missed a train connection 
and did not arrive at Seattle until nearly half-past eleven at night. At 
the theatre a huge audience had been waiting three or four hours, and the 
curtain eventually went up at a little after one. Now, said Woollcott, 
Miss Cornell had a faithful manager named Guthrie, and half-way through 
the play, when it was well past 2.30 a.m., noticing that Miss Cornell was 
looking tired, he asked if he could get anything for her. She said, ‘I 
would like an egg.’ And this chap set out to get her an egg at nearly 
three in the morning, and succeeded after a fantastic amount of trouble. 
But when the faithful one returned with the precious egg, the actress 
had either changed her mind or was sound asleep . . . and eventually— 
naturally—the egg got sat on. 

Now that I have put it down, this mildly interesting story (or was it a 
fable?) reminds me of a somewhat similar experience of my own. Years 
ago, as I have related in previous volumes of THE SATURDAY BOOK, I 
landed myself a pleasant part-time job of being head cook and bottle- 

getter to a vaudeville star. One night—it was a little after ten, during 
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the interval at the second house of the Palladium, London—I asked my 
star if I could get anything for her, and she said, ‘Oh, yes, Freddie. 
Get me some salt.’ She had some sandwiches which tasted insipid. 
‘Easy,’ I said, without having the faintest notion where I was to get salt 
at that time of night. It took me quite a time to think out a scheme. 

I went into a café and I ordered a cup of tea, which I took to a far 
corner. Then with great stealth and a lot of messing about with a news- 
paper I managed to secrete some salt, leaving a penny for it on the table— 
God knows why I just didn’t say to the café-keeper, “Give me a pennorth 
of salt, mate’ and save myself all that trouble. Back to the Palladium 
I rushed with my precious packet and knocked on the door of the star’s 
dressing-room. Her pianist popped his head out. ‘What do you want, 
sonny?’ he said—I was always sonny to both of them. 

‘lve brought the salt.’ 

“The salt?’ 

“Yes, Bob, the salt!’ 

The pianist turned his head and said into the room, ‘He’s brought the 
salt!’ 

My star said, ‘What salt? Salt?’ 

I said, ‘About three-quarters of an hour ago I was asked to get some 
salt. I have, by using my loaf, been able to acquire some salt. It was 
needed for some sandwiches.’ 

‘Oh salt—salt for sandwiches. I get it now,’ said the pianist. 

“Well, throw it away, throw it away,’ called out the star. ‘We couldn’t 
wait. We ate °em—without salt!’ 

And I threw the salt away, over my left shoulder. 


Wilde 


The Rector of Bloomsbury sent me a friendly letter of congratulation 
on my Diary and enclosed as a gift a letter signed by Oscar Wilde. The 
letter is in the form of an I.0.U. to More Adey for £25, received May 19, 
1897, ‘with deep and sincere thanks.’ I’ve never possessed Wilde’s auto- 
graph, and I was so excited I rushed down to the kitchen and called out 
to my landlady Liz: ‘Oh, Liz, P’ve had a lovely present this morning 
—Wilde’s autograph, very rare, a real gem for my collection!’ 

‘Wilde!’ replies Liz, ‘He’s nobody to get excited about. My brother 
Bert was a pal of his: often went to “The Ring” with him. Bert could 
have got his autograph for you years ago. I don’t call Wilde much 
of a catch!’ 

‘But he is!’ says I. ‘He’s a great man. And he’s dead, anyway, so 
Bert can’t get his autograph now.’ 

‘Dead!’ says Liz, ‘I never heard he was dead.’ 
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‘Yes,’ says I, ‘He died soon after he came out of prison.’ 
‘Prison!’ exclaims Liz, ‘Wilde in prison! That nice little man!” 
‘Here, Liz! Who are you talking about?’ I asks. 

‘Wilde,’ she says, ‘Jimmy Wilde, the boxer.’ 

‘Blimey, Liz! I was talking about Oscar Wilde.’ 

‘Who’s he?’ she asks, ‘Jimmy’s brother?’ 

‘No,’ says I, ‘No relation. He was a writer.’ 

‘Oh!’ says Liz. ‘Like you.’ 

‘No,’ says I, ‘Not quite like me.’ 


Free For All 


I went as a guest to a Chamber of Commerce luncheon. When we 
came out I got talking to a man who'd been sitting near me. He asked 
me what I did and I said I was a writer, so he asked me if I’d like to go 
along with him to a function he had to attend that afternoon. I said 
yes thank you, I’m always on the look out for new experiences. ‘Follow 
me,’ he said, and we got on a tram to Blackfriars Bridge, and walked 
up the first turning on the left of Queen Victoria Street. Half way up 
this street we went through an archway and across a corridor, and out 
into the open and then into another place. I didn’t know where I was 
at all. But the chap says ‘Follow me!’ and I followed him. 

We come to a cloakroom counter, with a commissionaire behind it, 
and we give up our hats and the brown paper parcel containing ten copies 
of Fred Bason’s Diary which I'd bought that morning from the publishers. 
We go up a spiral staircase with a posh carpet, into a hall that has 
stained-glass windows and old oil-paintings on the walls and two of the 
most beautiful glass chandeliers I’ve ever seen. There are a lot of people 
there, but nobody takes any notice of us. We sit down. It is some prize- 
giving occasion, and about a dozen young men get diplomas and what- 
not. We clap when all the rest clap. I can’t hear much of the speaking 
what’s done at the other end of the hall, but I does my share of clapping. 

This goes on for about ? hour, until a bloke gets up and says that 
concludes the proceedings and tea will now be served. At this my host, 
who is still pretty much of a stranger to me, jumps up and takes me over 
to a long table where we get cups of tea and lots of very rich and tasty 
pastries. Nobody talks to us, but we have a very large tea, although 
it’s less than two hours since we had a very good lunch. When we’ve 
eaten as much as we can my friend says he must be going, and we go 
downstairs and gets our hats, etc. I am very careful to put twopence in 
the plate on the counter where we gets our hats, etc., and then out we 
go into Queen Victoria Street. . 

Before we part at Blackfriars Bridge I thanks my friend for his hos- 
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pitality and says I suppose he gets asked to a lot of luncheons and 
functions of this kind. ‘Oh no.’ he says, ‘I don’t get invited, but I often 
get a free tea and sometimes a free lunch by just popping in where I 
know there’s something going on. Nobody pays much attention to me, 
and I just listen to the speeches, have a good tuck-in, and come out again. 
You never know your luck.’ : 

I don’t know what the bloke’s name was. but I know that those pastries 
were extra rich. About six hours later I had a bilious attack. 


London Street Game 


A lot of dear old ladies and gentlemen are interested in London street 
games. Here’s a new one for them. 

A boy was sitting on a wall, waving his arms about, and going “Buzz, 
buzz, bang, bang, buzz, buzz.’ The wall was about five feet high; on 
the pavement below were three younger boys looking up at him. 

‘What are you playing at?’ I asked the boy on the wall. 

‘Tm an Atom Bomb,’ he replied. 

‘And the three youngsters?’ 

‘Oh, they’re victims. If I jumps down sudden-like, and touches one, 
he’s dead. The game goes on till all three are dead.’ 

Happy days! 


Christmas Eve 


I certainly do pick °em! She was Scotch, buxom, and amiable. Because 
she’d been injured in the war she was sick in mind and suffered from 
black-outs. I thought my usual merry company would do her a bit of 
good, and we became pals. Several times we went out together. She 
said she liked my company and had no boy friend but me. Soon she 
said she was getting to love me. O.K.. I said, I'll be the doctor: we’ll get 
you well, and then you'll always be my girl. O.K. by me, she said. 

One morning early she arrived from her home in Surrey to tell me 
she’d been ordered to hospital and would be away for several months. 
I was very sad. I promised to be faithful to her and be waiting for her 
when she came out. I said I’d write twice a week regular, and come and 
see her at once if ever she wanted me. We kissed. We parted. 

I wrote two, three, or even four times a week for three months. In one 
of my letters I even enclosed my own especially Lucky Charm, with my 
blessing on it for her recovery. In every letter I renewed my pledge that 
I was waiting for her. 

At the end of the third month she wrote and said she was having some 
special drug treatment and letters were forbidden as she mustn’t make 
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the mental effort to cope with them. She said she’d hold tight to my 
love and come back to me well and happy again. 

Five months silence. I wrote twice to her parents asking for news, 
but there was no reply. I telephoned the hospital and was told she was 
making progress and there was no need to worry. She was getting on 
well and would soon be out. I got her a Christmas gift, and made my 
plans to take it down to Surrey on Christmas Eve and give it to her 
parents, who would no doubt be visiting her on Christmas Day. Maybe 
she’d even be out of hospital by Christmas, and I could give it to her 
myself. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Christmas Eve I got a letter from 
her. It went like this: ‘Dear Fred, I am now back home and fit and well. 
I have found Jack again who I was engaged to six years ago and broke 
it off because I was ill. Those six years are now swept away and we have 
found happiness again. I wish you a Merry Xmas. Yours truly ; 

That was how the letter went—more or less. I tore it into little pieces 
and put it on the fire. She’d never said a word to me about this splendid 
fellow Jack, who’d somehow managed to be missing during her years of 
illness. 

Oh what a beautiful brush-off! And on Christmas Eve, too. 


Merry Christmas 


I don’t like Christmas anyway. It’s the only time of the year when 
I get lonely. Of course, I’ve no family, and that means no reunion and 
no party. Still, all manner of folk from all over the globe write to me 
at Christmas. Mostly they dash off a friendly greeting to me after read- 
ing my bit in THE SATURDAY BOOK. I’ve had as many as 400 Christmas 
cards—never fewer than 250 these last six years. And mostly I spend 
Christmas answering them and sending off New Year’s cards. 

The most awful Christmas I’ve ever had was two years ago when 
Lizzie and I were both ill with “flu. She was downstairs in her room, too 
ill to get out of bed. I was practically dying upstairs. On Christmas 
morn, about 11.30, I managed to get from bed and crawl down to the 
kitchen. I broke up a small loaf of brown bread into bits, and put them 
in a large saucepan, pouring in a whole bottle of milk and adding a 
cup of water. Then I put the lot on the gas-stove and boiled it, stirring 
with a big spoon. In about 15 minutes the lid began to bubble and I 
thought the concoction was done. So I took two soup plates, filled them 
with the bread and milk, adding a little brandy to each. I put my plate 
back on top of the saucepan to keep hot, while I took Lizzie’s down 
to her. Took! I was so weak I went downstairs sitting, moving the 
plate from stair to stair as I went. When at last I got to Lizzie’s room 
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I found her terribly ill; she’d had a hell of a night. I propped her up in 
bed and put the plate in front of. her—it was still hot. ‘That will do 
you good, Liz,’ I said. She cried a little, so I thought I’d better help 
her to the milk-sop. Then I nearly burst into tears myself; I’d forgotten 
the spoon. When I crawled upstairs again to fetch it, I found my plate 
had cracked in the heat on the stove. My milk-sop was all over the floor. 
And the brandy bottle was empty. 
Merry Christmas! 


Fan Mail 


Letter from Chester, January 8, 195/.—Dear Fred Bason, 1 know 
that you are single and I am sure it is not really good for you. I am 32. 
I am a very good nurse and I have nice teeth. My husband died over a 
year ago, and now I would like to look after yeu. I have a little boy 
aged 2, very loveable and good as gold. Would you care to come and 
see me? You would be very welcome and we could talk it over. Make 
your own date. Yours faithfully, S 

Me to S, January 10, 1951.—‘My goodness, lady, I’m sure your teeth 
are lovely, but I don’t want to be bitten, thank you all the same. You 
do me a great honour, but I do not yet need a nurse. Faithfully, FY 

Letter from Sidmouth, January 11, 1951.—Dear Freddie, Thank you 
for writing such a lovely Diary—and my mother and dad and brother 
liked it awfully as well. I am 164. It will not be very long before I 
am 18. Will you please wait for me. I will be really loving, and share 
your adventurous life for life. I enclose S.A.E. Please write to me. 
Always your J——’ 

Me to her, next day.—‘Honey, you are a silly little girl. Even if I 
chose to wait, how do I know Time will wait for me? Find a nice boy 
of 18, and send me a bottle of cider to drink your health on the day you 
wed. Forget the letter you wrote me, but don’t forget to get Vol. 2 of 
my Diary.—F.’ 


Pears 


When I was a kid of seven I worked after school hours on a newspaper 
round for two hours an evening for 2s. a week: and 1s. 6d. of this went 
to pay for my weekly piano lesson. This left 2d. for sweets, 2d. for read- 
ing matter, and 2d. for the cinema. Then one week, as I had toothache. 
I didn’t have my music lesson, and with the Is. 6d. saved I purchased 
a secondhand copy of Pears Cyclopaedia. Full of pride I took my Pears 
to school the next morning, where the main lesson happened to be 
composition: we had to write on what our fathers did for their living. 
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I was going along quite O.K. until I came to the word ‘harness —my 
father was a harness-maker. Did it take one ‘s’ or two? For the life 
of me I couldn’t remember. When we had a break and went out into the 
playground I took my Cyclopaedia with me and was consulting the dic- 
tionary part of it when the teacher pounced on me—he was always a 
swine to me because of my ability to talk without the slightest movement 
of my mouth, so that he was never sure when I was or wasn’t talking 
to the boy beside me. He snatched the book from me—it seemed that 
I was taking a mean advantage of my schoolmates—and tore it to shreds. 
The wind tossed the pages of my precious book all over the place—and 
that brute, with a cane in his hand, made me run about picking up every 
single scrap. He was Welsh. Somehow I never liked the Welsh for 
nearly twenty years after that—not till Jimmy Wilde sent me an auto- 
graphed picture of himself. 

I was reminded of all this by Lizzie’s asking me the other day what 
I'd like for my birthday. My reply was Pears—and she bought me fruit 
all done up in a pink ribbon basket! 


Sam Mayo 

They say that Arnold Bennett used to carry about with him a £100 
note to give to the first person he saw actually reading one of his books. 
Whether he did or not I never had a chance to confirm, but knowing him 
as a man of his word I am sure that if he said he’d pay he would. Now 
back in the year 1927 I was at a music hall—I think it was the Holborn 
Empire—and I asked a man for his autograph, thinking he was some- 
body else. When I looked at the book I saw he’d written the name 
‘Sam Mayo.’ I thanked him politely, but not with much enthusiasm 
because I’d only seen him on the boards twice, and each time he’d 
mumbled in a tearful way to a baby doll on his piano, and I hadn’t been 
able to hear what he was singing, and my opinion of Sam Mayo was 
not high. 

However, having handed back to me my autograph book and pen, 
Sam Mayo forked out of his wallet a photograph, about 3 by 5 inches, of 
himself smoking a pipe. And taking my pen back from me he signed 
this photograph and gave it to me. I thanked him again, and took back 
my pen. He then put his hand in his trouser pocket, pulled out a handful 
of money and gave it to me. It was 7s., all in shillings. I thanked him 
once again, but gave it back to him, saying I couldn’t take it as it was 
my pleasure and hobby to ask stars for autographs and I didn’t expect 
to be paid for it. 

Then he tells me that he is a back number and feels played out, and 
he is always seeing people ask other stars for autographs, but they never 
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ask him. He says he’s carried that photo about for nearly a year, hoping 
someone will some day ask him for his signature, and vowing that if 
anyone does he’ll give him all the money in his right-hand pocket. When 
I heard this I felt so sorry for him that it seemed the least I could do was 
take his money. So I did—seven bob in silver, and a signed photograph 
—all for asking the wrong man. * 

I’m glad I made Sam Mayo happy that night in 1927 (I was proper 
sorry to read of his death in May, 1938), because now in 1951 I’m learn- 
ing myself the pleasure of being asked for my signature. I have now 
signed, by request, 249 copies of Fred Bason’s Diary, 36 pieces of 
paper, and 9 autograph albums, and I’ve got a thrill each time I did 
it. I wonder if the time will come when I shall be happy to pay 7s. to 
anyone who asks me. Oh God, I hope it doesn’t, for I can still feel the 
sadness of that moment when I asked Sam Mayo for his. He was wearing 
a cloth cap—not a very clean cap either—but I wish to record that he was 
not tipsy—just feeling sorry for himself. That’s a state no real star should 
ever get into, nor an author either—though I admit I feel a finger of 
self-pity myself sometimes—usually at Christmas. 


Disillusion 


On February 1, 1951, I was turning out a drawer of oddments when 
I came on one of my vest-pocket diaries for 1931. Twenty years ago! 
And under ‘Memoranda’ on page 4 I had written ‘Norman—London Wall 
2106’ and “Breezy. Seventh Ave. NYC.’ I remembered who Norman was 
—a buddy I went boxing with in my youth. But for the life of me I 
couldn’t remember ‘Breezy.’ Sounded like an old and burnt-out flame— 
some American girl ’d bumped into when I had more cheek and hair. 
So I sat me down and wrote a letter to ‘Breezy.’ You never know your luck. 

I got a reply all right. It was from a firm of Funeral Furnishers, and 
they said they were at my service. 

‘Breezy!’ Blimey! 


My Usual P.S. 


Except that I now have a secretary once a week to help me with my 
mail, have been painted in oils, give lectures and talks all over England, 
have twice visited the Savage Club, and have published Fred Bason’s 
Diary (now in its 2nd edition), I can report no change in me or my style 
of living. Iam still single, still wear a cap, and still answer all letters 
when S.A.E. is enclosed. The address is still 152 Westmoreland Road, 
London, S.E.17. 


The Italian division known as the ‘Wolves of Calabria 
surrendered to the British . . . and then some unexpected 
lungs began to happen 


The Leader of the Pack 


by DENYS HAMSON 


Sp E’D better go and tell the Eyeties,’ I said. 
J ‘Oh Lord,’ said the Brigadier, ‘I suppose we'll have to.’ 

We had some cause for apprehension. There we were, 
on that lovely Greek island in the Aegean, some half-dozen 
British officers and sixty men, with perhaps 200 Greek 
allied soldiers, while the Italian garrison was over 10,000 strong, nearly 
a full division, under a General and his staff. 

Two months earlier, in the autumn of 1943, our Brigadier, with his 
major and a grand supply of Irish insouciance, had accepted the ‘sur- 
render’ of the Italian General and his garrison. Of course, it had never 
been more than a technical surrender. At no time had we ever had more 
than two or three hundred British troops on the island, and gradually 
these, too, had been withdrawn to reinforce other islands. Whereas the 
Italians had been solidly established there for over two years ; their coastal 
artillery was well dug in, their armoured cars roamed the island, their 
telephone and signal system was complete, and of course they had 
requisitioned the best houses. 

When I arrived on the island soon after the Brigadier, it seemed to 
me that the Italians were paying us only lip-service. I was on a special 
mission but, since I was the only officer to speak any Italian, the Brigadier 
appointed me his unofficial interpreter, and so I made the acquaintance 
of the Italian staff and their General. It was a revelation. Divisional 
General Poltronelli and his staff might just have stepped off a musical- 
comedy stage. Poltronelli himself was a tall, commanding, melodramatic 
figure ; he was in his late fifties, with a wealth of greying hair brushed 
straight back from his forehead. His face was handsome, aquiline, dis- 
tinguished, and weak. He spoke magnificently. 

His major, the Baron, was a nobleman of different calibre. He was 
forceful and, it seemed to me, slightly contemptuous of the British inter- 
lopers. I felt that he disliked us and was strongly Fascist and pro-German. 

The rest of the staff, especially the young A.D.C.s, had clearly been 
chosen for their good looks, bearing, breeding, and general smartness. 
They wore their showiest uniforms and peaked caps, with clusters of 
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gold braid on epaulettes, and one and all they wore and handled their 
grey-green cloaks with that stage sense peculiar to the Latin. 

As if to complete the unreality of the whole thing, Poltronelli told me 
himself with evident pride that his division was called ‘The Wolves of 
Calabria.’ I was entranced, especially when I came to know it better. 

On arriving on the island I noti¢ed that the Italians had the best houses 
for their headquarters and messes. Now, I needed a good house for my 
headquarters and wireless set and, at the second interview which I 
attended with my Brigadier and the Italian General, I said politely that 
we required this and that house. 

‘But of course,’ said Poltronelli courteously, ‘but most willingly.’ He 
turned to his major, the Baron. 

‘They are already occupied by our division,’ said the Baron coldly. 

The General turned to me and threw his hands apart. ‘How I regret,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘It seems the houses you have chosen are already occupied 
by our troops.’ 

I said to my Brigadier, ‘With your permission, sir. I propose to tell 
them where they get off.’ “Well, I suppose so,’ said the Brigadier. “But go 
aisy, man, go aisy with the blighters.’ 

‘General,’ I said to Poltronelli, ‘I am sorry, but you oblige us to be 
categoric. Your troops have surrendered and are under the orders of the 
Brigadier here.’ 

The silence was electric. I looked at the Baron. He was biting his 
lips; his eyes blazed at me. Then I looked at Poltronelli, but he had 
abstracted himself, in the manner of weak men. His glance fell to the 
blotter on his magnificent desk, and he mused. Then he raised his eyes 
and looked across the great room through the windows that gave on to 
the deep blue of the bay with the green hills of the further shore and the 
cloudless Mediterranean sky above. 

‘Che bello, he said softly, ‘it reminds me of home.’ He sighed. ‘That 
is where we want to go, my division and I, a casa, home. War, it is a 
stupid thing.’ But we got our houses. 

And now, two months later, when the Germans had retaken—as they 
were bound to do—all the islands to the south of us and we had neither 
air nor naval support, we were the next and last island due to fall into 
their hands. Already their dive-bombers had been over and had. with 
remarkable precision, flattened the particular houses occupied by the 
British. The Italian anti-aircraft gunners had fired half-heartedly at the 
German planes, and I wondered whether the Baron and some of his 
officers had not signalled our dispositions to their recent ex-allies. 

With our handful of men and an Italian garrison of doubtful loyalty, 
it did not seem to us that we stood any chance of offering effective resis- 
tance to the coming German invasion. It was therefore with considerable 
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relief that we had that morning received a signal from base to the effect 
that two motor torpedo-boats were coming up that night under cover 
of darkness to evacuate the British and Greek troops. The boats were 
fast but small; they could probably just do the return journey in one 
night, but they certainly couldn’t evacuate any part of the Italian division. 
. And this was where our difficulty lay. 

‘Oh Lord,’ said the Brigadier again, ‘I suppose we’ve got to tell the 
Eyeties.’ It was going to be awkward. The Italians might well object to 
being left behind and, with their command of artillery and men, they could 
easily prevent us from leaving the island. They might even commandeer 
the motor-boats, but that would be of little use to them. 

‘Come on then,’ said the Brigadier, ‘you come and tell the Italianos 
with me.’ 

Since the Germans had started bombing three days earlier, Poltronelli 
and his staff had moved out hastily to their battle headquarters, comfort- 
ably established in log huts camouflaged in a little wood inland. We sent 
a telephone message to say we were coming and drove out, the three of 
us, the Brigadier, his major, George, and I, in our Italian car. 

It was a lovely November day, sunny and peaceful. German aircraft 
had been over during the morning to reconnoitre and bomb, but now the 
island lay quiet in the sun, surrounded by the sparkling blue of the Aegean, 
and the pine trees were green after rain. 

At the Italians’ hideout in the wood we were royally received. The 
sentries presented arms and the A.D.C.s saluted, clicked their heels and 
swung their cloaks. Poltronelli himself rose and greeted us warmly. 

In the main log hut which was the General’s headquarters we took our 
seats and got down to business, with Poltronelli and the Baron opposite 
us. Two other Italian officers stood behind Poltronelli. 

In a few words we outlined the situation. Poltronelli listened cour- 
teously. ‘We are sorry, General,’ I ended lamely, “but that is the position. 
We have orders to evacuate tonight on these two motor-boats, and there 
is only room for the few British and Greek troops and half-a-dozen 
important Greek civilians.’ 

Poltronelli seemed bowed down under a great burden of sorrow. He 
ran his fingers through his hair. ‘Madre santissima,’ he said slowly. ‘Holy 
Virgin,’ he exclaimed, ‘so this is the end. You come and you go, and 
we shall have again those barbarians, the Germans. A, questa guerra! 
And my division? My gallant men who have fought like heroes, like 
the wolves they are, who have not seen their homes for two years—what 
of them? Are they to be left to the tender mercies of these Germans? 
What shall I say to my men, I who know them so well, every man-jack of 
them, aye and their villages and towns and folk? They all look to me,’ 
he continued slowly, ‘and what am I to do?’ 
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‘General,’ I replied, ‘I am authorized by the Brigadier to tell you that 
he will order the motor-boats to Jand us short of our base so as to try 
to send the boats back for a second trip tonight. Moreover, we will 
round up and man all the available local craft we can and send these in, 
if not tonight, then tomorrow and the following nights, under cover of 
darkness, as long as the enemy allows us. We will evacuate, if we can, 
as many of your men as wish to leave. For this purpose, three of our 
officers and ten men are remaining behind tonight to help you organize.’ 

Poltronelli’s fine face seemed to light up. He reached both hands out 
towards us in a warm, theatrical gesture. ‘Bravo,’ he exclaimed, ‘bravis- 
simo. You are gallant men, good friends. Ah, but it is sad, this ending. 
Not only for my division, but for this beautiful island. Here for two and 
a half years I have governed peacefully, cherishing these islanders like 
a father would his children.’ 

At this juncture I remembered rather incongruously that some of the 
islanders had informed me they were living for the day when they could 
get their hands on Poltronelli. 

‘Like my division,’ continued the General, ‘they look to me for help 
and guidance, and how am I to tell them that the Germans will soon be 
back? Ah God, that I have lived to see this day!’ He struck the table 
with his fist and rose to his feet, a commanding figure. With dramatic 
gestures he spoke again of his beloved and glorious division and of the 
island he had governed so tenderly for more than two years past. With 
every sentence he seemed to gather strength and stature. His words came 
rolling out in sonorous, beautiful Italian, and his hands were eloquent 
vehicles of his emotions. When he spoke of parting from us, there were 
tears in his eyes, and by this time I was so moved that I was nearly 
crying myself. We all sat silent, listening to his speech. Here, I thought, 
was a grand leader of men. 

Poltronelli ended, and rather awkwardly we got up to go. ‘Sorry 
we've got to leave you like this,’ we said. We shook hands all round and 
saluted each other. The Italians stood, looking noble. The Brigadier 
turned and walked out of the door, George followed, and I turned to go. 
At that moment, Poltronelli caught me by the arm, with a conspiratorial 
gesture. ‘You said there were twelve of you British staying behind 
tonight?’ he asked in an urgent whisper. 

‘Why, yes, General,’ I replied, puzzled. 

Poltronelli’s face cleared. ‘Ecco,’ he said simply, ‘it is providence. 
Tonight I and my staff—we also go on those motor-boats.’ 


PO PTCA L 


Lady Diana Cooper presented Sir Edward Marsh 

originally with the Little Book; and he prevailed upon 

some famous poets to fill its blank pages by copying out one 

of their own poems, usually their favourite. Poems from 

this unique anthology are reproduced here in facsimile, 
by arrangement with Sir Edward Marsh 


Sir Edward Marsh’s 
Little Book 


Marsh, bored by the social pleasures for which he normally had such 
zest, began his selfless devotion to the Georgian Muse. “The country,’ 
he wrote later in his autobiography, ‘seemed to be pullulating with 
new poets; but there were two “events” of that year which to my 
mind put it past a doubt that a golden age was beginning. One was 
Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy, which I read in such a turmoil of excite- 
ment that I have never dared to read it again, for fear of not recapturing 
the rapture. The other was Rupert Brooke’s Poems.’ 

One evening, sitting half-dressed on the edge of his bed, Rupert Brooke 
whimsically suggested writing a book of poetry and publishing it as a 
selection from the works of several writers, with convincing pseudonyms. 
But why not, said Eddie Marsh, make it a genuine selection ?_ And the 
next day, lunching with Harold Monro, John Drinkwater, Wilfrid Gibson, 
and other friends, he planned the first of that series of biennial anthologies 
- which made the name Georgian Poetry the literary symbol of the age, 
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; T was in 1911 that Mr Churchill’s gifted Private Secretary, Edward 
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160 SIR EDWARD MARSH’S LITTLE BOOK 


and brought its Editor, ‘E. M.,’ into intimate acquaintance with every 
considerable poet of his time. 

It happened also in 1911 that Lady Diana Manners—now Lady Diana 
Cooper—gave E. M. for Christmas a little sixpenny paper book ‘on the 
cover of which she had painted in water-colour the most ravishing Dream 
Ship, fit for the Ancient Mariner, something between a caravel and a 
galleon, wafted evidently by Zephyrs over the level brine.’ Reluctant 
to profane it with addresses, telephone numbers, or even Happy Thoughts, 
Edward Marsh decided he would ask the poets he knew to write one of 
their own poems in it. 

He began with Thomas Hardy, who wrote out ‘In Time of the Breaking 
of Nations,’ with an unpublished improvement in the last line but one: 
War’s annals will cloud into night. 

Gradually the pages were filled, more pages added, the whole hand- 
somely bound in leather (with Lady Diana’s painting preserved as a 
frontispiece), until today the ‘Little Book,’ as Sir Edward calls it, contains 
ninety-seven poems, each written in its author’s hand. 

Rudyard Kipling—usually the most reluctant of autographers—took 
his invitation so seriously that he carefully wrote his ‘Cities and Thrones 
and Powers’ in pencil first, and then inked it in. D. H. Lawrence tran- 
scribed his ‘Cherry Robbers’ from memory so carelessly that he had to 
add a note: “The first verse went wrong, but I patched it up.” The most 
unusual entry is a poem in Arabic by King Feisal, for which T. E. 
Lawrence supplied a translation. One piece was written specially for 
the book—by Max Beerbohm, who wrote a parody of the poem by 
Galsworthy on the preceding page. 

The Little Book is not only a touching testimony to Sir Edward 
Marsh’s literary friendships; it is also, we surmise, just about the most 
valuable anthology in existence. THE SATURDAY BOOK is fortunate in 
being allowed to reproduce, for the first time, a series of pages from it, 
chosen by the editor. 


The editor’s thanks are tendered to the following, among others: Mr Edmund Blunden, 
Mrs Frances Cornford, Mr Christopher Hassall, Mr John Masefield, Mr Walter de la Mare, 
and Mr Siegfried Sassoon. ‘The Kingfisher’ appears by permission of Mrs Davies and Jonathan 
Cape, from ‘The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies.’ Mr Belloc’s three stanzas, from the volume 
‘Sonnets and Verses,’ is by arrangement with Duckworth & Co., Ltd. ‘In Time of “the Breaking 
of Nations”’ is by arrangement with the Trustees of the Hardy Estate. The excerpt from ‘The 
Shropshire Lad’ is by arrangement with the Society of Authors, as literary representatives of the 
Trustees of A. E. Housman’s estate, and Jonathan Cape, publisher of the ‘Collected Poems.’ 
‘Cities and Thrones and Powers,’ which appears in ‘Puck of Pook’s Hill, is by arrangement 
with Mrs George Bambridge and Macmillan & Co. 
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IN TIME OF ‘ THE BREAKING OF NATIONS’ 


(Jer. li. 20.) 
I II 
Only a man harrowing clods Only thin smoke without flame 
In a slow silent walk From the heaps of couch grass; 
Yet this will go onward the same 


With an old horse that stumbles and nods 


Half asleep as they stalk. Though Dynasties pass. 


III 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 
War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 
1915 THOMAS HARDY. 
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Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those ? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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WASTE 


No rose but fades: no glory but must pass: 


No hue but dims: no precious silk but frets. 


Her beauty must go underneath the grass 
Under the long roots of the violets. 


So many glowing beauties Time has hid 

In that dark blotting box the villain sends. 

He covers over with a coffin-lid 

Mothers and sons and foes and lovely 
friends. 


Maids that were redly-lipped and comely 
skinned, 

Friends that deserved a sweeter bed than 
clay, 

All are as blossoms blowing down the wind, 

Things the old envious villain sweeps away. 


And though the mutterer laughs and church 
bells toll, 
Death brings another April to the soul. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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SONNET 


Oh ! Death will find me, long before I tire 
Of watching you; and swing me suddenly 
Into the shade and loneliness and mire 
Of the last land ! There, waiting patiently, 


One day, I think, I’ll feel a cool wind 
blowing, 
See a slow light across the Stygian tide, 
And hear the Dead about me stir, unknow- 
ing, 
And tremble. 
have died, 


March 24, 1912, 


And 7 shall know that you 


And watch you, a broad-browed and smiling 
dream, 


Pass, light as ever 
host, 

Quietly ponder, start, and sway, and gleam— 

Most individual and bewildering ghost !— 


, through the lightless 


And turn, and toss your brown delightful 
head 


Amusedly, among the ancient Dead. 


RUPERT BROOKE, 
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The quiet evening kept her tryst: 
Beneath an open sky we rode, 
And passed into a wandering mist 
Along the perfect Evenlode. 


The tender Evenlode that makes 

Her meadows hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in its brakes, 

And binds my heart to English ground. 


A lovely river, all alone, 

She lingers in the hills and holds 
A hundred little towns of stone 
Forgotten in the western wolds. 


H. BELLOC. 
‘[Feb. 1912] 
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TO E.M. 


The silver Angel with sad sable wings, 

Flew down to meet her in the dewy field, 

And broke her happy song half-way and 
sealed 

Her singing with the kiss of silent things, 

And bade her seek the dark and vanished 
Jand. 

She did not raise wet wistful eyes, nor pray 

With outstretched arms for one, for one 
more day, 


[Feb. 1912} 


But to his shining hands she gave her hand. 

She looked not back, though she remembered 
much, 

But steadfastly she climbed the darkling stair 

And followed firm the strange and glistening 
touch, 

Till in the whiteness of the silent hall 

Over her frozen eyes and faded hair, 

Queenlike, she bound the scarlet coronal. 


MAURICE BARING. 


Ihe Watch . 
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THE WATCH 
'T wakened on my hot, hard bed, I thought it said in every tick: 
Upon the pillow lay my head; I am so sick, so sick, so sick; 
Beneath the pillow I could hear O Death, come quick, come quick, come 
My little watch was ticking clear. quick, 
I thought the throbbing of it went Come quick, come quick, come quick, come 
Like my continual discontent ; quick. 


[March 3, 1912} FRANCES CORNFORD. 
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MUSIC UNHEARD 


Sweet sounds, begone, 

Whose music on my ear 

Stirs foolish discontent 

Of ‘lingering here, 

When, if I crossed 

The crystal verge of death 
Him I should see 

Who these sounds murmureth. 


Sweet sounds, begone, 
Tempt not my heart to break 
Its bonds of bravery 

For sweet quiet’s sake ; 


8.ii1.1912 


Lure not my feet 

To leave the path they must 
Tread on, unfaltering, 

Till I sleep in dust. 


Sweet sounds, begone— 
Though silence brings apace 
Deadly disquiet 

Of this homeless place; 
And all I love ‘ 

In beauty cries to me:— 
““We but vain shadows 
And reflections be.” 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


THE KINGFISHER 


It was the Rainbow gave thee birth, 
And left thee all her lovely hues; 
And, as her mother’s name was Tears, 

So runs it in thy blood to choose 
For haunts the lonely pools, and keep 
‘In company with trees that weep. 


Go you and, with such glorious hues, 
Live with proud Peacocks in green parks; 
On lawns as smooth as shining glass, 
Let every feather show its marks ; 
Get thee on boughs and clap thy wings 
Before the windows of proud kings. 


Nay, lovely Bird, thou art not vain; 

Thou hast no proud, ambitious mind; 
I also love a quiet place 

That’s green, away from all mankind; 
A lonely pool, and let a tree 

Sigh with her bosom over me. 


WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 
1913, 
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' CHERRY ROBBERS 


Under the long dark boughs. like jewels Under the glistening cherries, with folded 


aflame wings 

In the hair of an Eastern girl Three dead birds lie: 

Shine strings of crimson cherries, as if there Pale-breasted throstles and a_ blackbird, 
came robberlings 

Blood-drops down each curl. Stained with red dye. 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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Under the haystack a girl 

Stands laughing at me 

With cherries hung round her ears— 
Offering me her scarlet fruit: 

I will see 

If she has any tears. 


D. H, LAWRENCE. 
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SICK LEAVE 


When I’m asleep, dreaming and lulled and 
warm,— 

They come, the homeless ones, the noiseless 
dead. 

While the dim charging breakers of the storm 

Bellow and drone and rumble overhead, 

Out of the gloom they gather about my bed. 


They whisper to my heart; their thoughts are 
mine. 


(Craiglockhart— 
October 1917.) 


‘Why are you here with all your watches 
ended ? 

From Ypres to Frise we sought you in the 
Line.’ 

In bitter safety I awake, unfriended ; 

And while the dawn begins with slashing rain 

I think of the Battallion in the mud— 

“When are you going out to them again ? 

Are they not still your brothers through our 
blood.’ 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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oct. 1919 
Cities and Thrones and Powers This season’s Daffodil 
Stand in Time’s eye She never hears 
Almost as long as flowers What change, what chance, what chill, 
Which daily die; Cut down last year’s 
But, as new buds put forth But with bold countenance 
To glad new men,,. And knowledge small 
Out of the spent and unconsidered Earth Esteems her seven days’ continuance 
The Cities rise again. To be perpetual. 


So Time that is o’er-kind 
To all that be, 
Ordains us e’en as blind, 
As bold as she: 
That in our very death, 
And burial sure, 
Shadow to shadow, well-persuaded, saith: 
“*See how our works endure ! ” 


Oct. 1919. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
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On the green they watched their sons 
Playing till 7 too dark to see, 
As their fathers watched them one, 
As my father once watched me ,— 


le the bat and beetle qrew flew 
Hy oS warm air webbed with dew. 


Unrecorded , unrenowned, 

Men from whom my ways begin, 
Here I know you by your ground 
But | know you pot within. 
Al ts mist. and there survives 
Not one moment of your lives. 


{ike the bee that now is blown 
Honey- heavy on my hand, 
the toppling tansy - throne 

in the green tempe 

I'm a-Maying now , nor know 

Who made honey long ago. 


, 


Edmund Blunden 


FROM ‘ FOREFATHERS ” 


On the green they watched their sons ; 
Playing till too dark to see, Men from whom my ways begin, 
As their fathers watched them once, 


Unrecorded, unrenowned, 


Here I know you by your ground 
_ As my father once watched me,— But I know you not within. 
While the bat and beetle flew All is mist and there survives 
On the warm air webbed with dew. Not one moment of your lives. 


Like the bee that now is blown 

-Honey-heavy on my hand, 
From the toppling tansy-throne 
_ In the green tempestuous land, 
I’m a-Maying now, nor know 
Who made honey long ago. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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_ARABIC POEM BY H.H. THE EMIR FEISAL 
TRANSLATION 


If you keep unstained the honour of your 
house 
Any rags you wear will look beautiful 
If you fail to overcome yourself 
You will receive no honour from the 
world. 


26.1,21 T. E. LAWRENCE. 
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THE PRAYER 


If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer I would cry 
To Him ? This is the prayer: 


‘O Lord of courage grave, 

O Master of this night of Spring, 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything ! ’ 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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“A* PRAYER 


If I popped in at Downing Street 
And Eddie were at home, 

What is the pome wherewith I'd greet 
Him ? I will write the pome: 


““O, Eddie, dear old boy, 

O, C.M.G., C.B., 

Make firm in me a heart too coy 
To write a pome for thee ! ” 


MAX BEERBOHM. — 


Fetehhe,. PelzZz: April 27, 1921 
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THE CAT 
Dear creature by the fire a-purr, An exquisite enchantment falls 
Strange idol eminently bland, About the portals of my sense; 
Miraculous puss! As o’er your fur Meandering through enormous halls 
I trail a negligeable hand, I breathe iuxurious frankincense, 
And gaze into your gazing eyes, An ampler air, a warmer June 
And wonder in a demi-dream Enfold me, and my wondering eye 
What mystery it is that lies Salutes a more imperial moon 
Behind those slits that glare and gleam, Throned in a more resplendent sky 


(continued cn opposite page) 
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Than ever knew this northern shore. With tail erect and pompous march, 
Oh, strange ! For you are with me too, The proudest puss that ever trod, 

And I who am a cat once more Through many a grove, ’neath many an arch, 
Follow the woman that was you Impenetrable as a god, 


Down many an alabaster flight 
Of broad and cedar-shaded stairs, 

While over us the elaborate night 
Mysteriously gleams and glares ! 


LYTTON STRACHEY. 
(Written 1903 ; copied 1921) 
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THE ARROW 

In the forest of the air, Then he split the arrow through, 
Jesus, with his quiver bare, gave it speed with feathers two; 
came upon a sturdy tree, nick’d and finish’d, I was stor’d 
lopt a branch, and it was me. in the quiver of the Lord. 

At one end he fix’d a head Presently he spied the foe, 
barb’d, and dipt in venom red, strung me ready in his bow; 
venom that could raise the dead, still I fly, and still I fly, 

life-blood for my Safety shed. flying till the day I die: 


(continued on opposite page) 
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speed he gave me, and good aim; 

may I, in my Maker’s name, 

never use it to his shame, Ww 
never from the purpose slip none may blame his. 


July 6th/ 1935 CHRISTOPHER V. HASSALL. 
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THE ASS AND THE RELICS 


(La Fontaine, Fables V. 14) 


An Ass who bore a Martyr’s bones Sang canticles and genuflected, 
Thought ’twas to him the people bowed. But for his burden: ‘ Mr. Moke.’ 
With head erect he paced the stones Said he, ‘ you shouldn't think so big.’ 
And took the homage of the crowd. 

A looker-on who twigged the joke A silly Justice gets respected, 
Explained “twas not for him the folk Not for himself, but for his wig. 


EDWARD MARSH. 


PHENOMENAL 


Every four years the American people treat themselves to a 

political ritual which embodies all the elements of drama, 

high and low comedy, pageantry and ballyhoo. A Prest- 

dential election—the next ts in 1952—ts indeed worthy of 
the description which Barnum gave his circus: 


The Greatest Show On Earth 


by D. W. BROGAN 


@)T is quite a long time since irreverent Americans transferred the title 
of Barnum’s circus to the presidential election. Barnum took the 
road every summer, while the presidential show is a quadrennial event. 

®| For the Constitution provides that every four years, no matter what 
the state of the nation, the American people must elect a President.! 

There may be a great civil war raging (as in 1864), a great world war 

(as in 1916 and in 1944), a great world crisis as in 1948. Nevertheless, the 

show must go on. But before voters can vote for candidates there must 

be candidates chosen, and the presidential campaign begins with the 
election of delegates to the National Conventions of the two major 
parties. 

Parallels, more or less close, for most American electoral methods 
can be found in other free countries. But for importance, character, 
and theatricality, there is no British or French or Canadian equivalent 
of the conventions that, every fourth year, nominate the presidential can- 
didates, enunciate party policies, and bring together all the leading and 
many of the obscure politicians of the two major parties under the eyes 
of thousands of spectators, in an atmosphere that makes a circus seem 
decorous, sober, dull. There, in the convention halls, the true nature of 
the American party can be seen, and there the drama of American 
politics reaches heights only equalled by the nerve-wracking hours, after 
the election, when the results are coming in and the country is being 
ruined or saved according to your party affiliations. 

The convention is the most characteristic feature of an American 


1Pedantically speaking, what they elect is an electoral college in each state which 
votes for the candidate it favours. But this is a pure formality. The electoral 
colleges slightly favour the smaller states and this has occasionally given the 
presidency to a candidate who has got less of the popular vote than his rival, but 
it has not happened in this century. 
183 
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election because it underlines the unique character of the American 
political system, the degree to which all party activities, in villages, cities, 
states, in Congress, and in governors’ mansions, centre on the choice of 
one man to exercise the executive power of the United States. The 
President is the only American political officer embodying the choice of 
‘We, the People of the United States.’ Congress, the state governments, 
local governments, embody fragments of the national sovereignty; the 
President is the national man. So for all the fun and games of the 
convention, it is, for Americans, a solemn as well as a lively ritual; it is 
a religious rite as well as a pageant and a holiday. 

Then the choice need not fall, and seldom does fall, on what we might 
call the congressional ‘front bench.’ Only two Presidents elected in this 
century have served in Congress.’ The lightning may strike anywhere 
and no one can be quite certain that X rather than Y will bear away the 
palm, or that some dark horse will not snatch it from either of the most 
favoured contenders. It may be a governor or a senator or a general or 
—well, it may be anybody. And because this is so, there is no national 
panel of political leaders known to all the nation and to each other. 
Some candidates may never have met, even formally. Cases have been 
known when the presidential and vice-presidential candidates of the same 
party have had to be introduced to each other. In other cases, they have 
been notoriously on the worst of terms and X, it is widely presumed, has 
only consented to run as number two to Y in the hope that Y will speedily 
remove himself to another world. ‘Nothing trivial, I hope,’ more than one 
Number Two might have said on hearing of the illness of Number One. 


IT NEEDS NO UNDERLINING THAT nature in the nearly raw, hidden by 
the most meagre of Bikinis, is too often the note of the convention. For 
it is not only the candidates who are deeply involved. It is their sup- 
porters. True, at every convention there are delegates who, ‘only in a 
general honest thought’ for the good of the nation and the party, have 
turned up, at their own expense, to endure the heat, discomfort, boredom, 
and for many, perhaps a majority, almost always the disappointment of 
the convention. They can be seen wiping their brows, looking up at 
the galleries where their loved ones should be seated but whence, too 
often, they have fled (if female) on a shopping tour, or (if male), to a bar. 

But the representative delegate is there because he is a full-time or 
part-time professional politician. He not only wants his man to win: it 
is going to make a lot of difference to him if his man does win. For to 
the victor still ‘belong the spoils,’ if not in the old crude nineteenth cen- 
tury way, at any rate in a fashion real enough to make the delegate no 


‘Messrs Harding and Truman. But Senator Truman was only nominated, 
originally, for the vice-presidency. \ 
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more indifferent to the result than is the spectator at the Derby who has 
puta little more than he can afford on the horse of his choice. True, one 
way of winning over the waverers to the candidate who is accumulating 
votes from the delegates of other candidates is to promise that support, 
even belated, will be duly rewarded. Campaign managers are forever 
taking the line of Cassius with Mark Antony: 


Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 


But the modern Mark Antonies don’t really believe this, any more than 
the ancient one did. It still pays handsomely to back the winner ante 
post as they say on the race-course.1 

A convention may be tense, may be angry, may never settle down 
enough to put on even a plausible appearance of doctrinal and personal 
unity. All the plans of adroit leaders may be swept away in a mutiny 
from the floor. A candidate may see a tactless supporter destroy his 
chances. He may see too brilliant an effort switch support from himself 
to his nominal spokesman. No roulette table in Monte Carlo or in those 
more modern and more expensive temples of chance in Las Vegas and 
Reno sees more testing of the gambler’s nerve. The stakes are higher. 

It is easy enough to understand the drama of the convention, but what 
of the comedy? Well, there has to be some way of saving the delegates 
from suicidal boredom, for a convention is devoted to the waste of time 
to a degree that would startle a devotee of first-class cricket. First of all, 
the city that is receiving the convention has spent a lot of money on 
hospitality. If a convention simply nominated the favourite and went 
off, the Chamber of Commerce, the hotels, the shops, possibly the bookies 
and barmen, would have good reason to think themselves cheated, their 
bread cast on the waters with no return. So even if it is quite certain that 
the candidate will be X (Roosevelt in 1936, 1940, 1944, Dewey in 1944, 
Hoover in 1928), the proceedings must be spun out. So we have the 
rituals: the bands, the celebrities, the meaningless formal speeches, even 
the elaborate prayers with which meetings open; all help to pass the time. 
Then, if there is no obvious winner, no absolutely certain candidate, time 
is needed for the deals, for the pressure, for the casuistry required to 
accumulate behind one candidate the supporters of rivals and enemies. 
While the deals are going on, in the traditional ‘smoke-filled hotel bed- 
rooms,’ the docile voting delegates have to be kept busy. And the 
spectators have to be entertained. 


‘In 1933, Mr James Aloysius Farley, the head of the Democratic machine, with 
thousands of jobs to give away, was supposed to mark the names of favoured 
- aspirants with the mystic letters, ‘FRBC, which, being interpreted, meant, ‘for 
Roosevelt before Chicago.’ 
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For there are always thousands of them in the galleries. No city whose 
main hall cannot house at least 10,000 spectators has a look in, and 
the impression made on these spectators was something taken very serl- 
ously, though for what were often mere traditional, mere superstitious 
reasons. And, in recent years, a new, far more formidable, and still 
largely unknown audience has been created by television. The year 1948 
saw the first television convention, as 1924 saw the first radio convention. 
And television in its political possibilities is, to pure radio, what an all- 
singing, all-dancing, all-Technicolor movie is to a lantern lecture in the 
parish hall. 

The full possibilities of television in politics were not exhausted in 
1948. For one thing, the television net was far less extensive than it is 
now and will be in the summer and fall of 1952. But its impact was 
great enough, even in the primitive days of 1948. It was the Republicans 
who had to pay the cost of learning the hard way. Their convention 
came first, and a lot had still to be learned about the techniques needed 
to keep a television show running for many hours for several days. Poli- 
ticians had to learn the need of make-up, of clothes that would show up 
well on the screen and, what was much harder to learn, of the type of 
gesture, attitude, personality-projection that would appeal, not to the 
delegates and the galleries, but to the watching millions who, in much 
more comfortable circumstances, were looking on. 

Timing was affected, too. For the remote spectators were much less 
tolerant than the actual delegates of the mere time-wasting rituals. The 
great radio chains, it was said, insisted on far better discipline than any 
mere political leadership had managed to secure in the past.' It is pretty 
certain that in 1952 there will be less mere wind on the heath of the con- 
vention floor than at any time since the convention system was invented. 
There are some who see dangers in this submission of the conventions 
to television. For not all parts of the great convention hall can be kept 
in the camera eye. It is for the operators, the conductors of the orchestras 
of cameras, to decide when, and for how long, a statesman will be shown 
to the public and in what posture. All the possibilities of the Press camera 
are multiplied a hundred-fold by the television camera, for evil as well 
as good. 

Then it is a mixed blessing to cut down the speeches if the cameras 
concentrate on horse-play. There has always been an element of highly 
theatrical stage setting about the conventions. It was at one of the most 
important of all conventions, that of 1860, that there were carted, into 

‘It was said also that the Republican National Committee was told that the 
convention could not be prolonged, since it would clash in that the case with the 
fight between Joe Louis and Jersey Joe Walcott and the television audience would 


be switched from the politicians to the pugilists. True or false, the convention 
did end in time for the viewers to concentrate on the fight. 
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the ‘Wigwam’ in Chicago, wooden rails which, it was alleged, Abraham 
Lincoln had split in 1830, making Lincoln the ‘railsplitter’ candidate, the 
specimen as well as the spokesman of what was to be called the ‘common 
man.’ Many less dignified appeals to the gallery have been made— 
prayers, poetry, threats; promises have been reinforced by parades, 
banners, bands." There is indeed a close family resemblance between 
a political convention and an American college football match. At least 
half the effort and expense is spent on the accessories. In modern times, 
in both national sports, that means lots of.girls. The ‘majorettes,’ shapely 
young women who parade in skilfully designed costumes, swinging their 
batons, are as essential as party principles or sonorous orators. So are 
cheering sections. Indeed, they are even more necessary. For by the 
volume and duration of the cheering it is hoped to impress on the delegates 
that Abraham Jefferson Quackenboss from the sovereign state of Minne- 
tonka is the man for whom the American people is yearning and yelling. 
So, long after any enthusiasm is exhausted, the supporters keep on march- 
ing round the hall, waving banners, shouting slogans, ruining, finally, 
many a middle-aged arch, cracking-up many a hard-used voice. All of 
this is, of course, discounted by the party managers, as a cynical Paris 
audience disregards the applause of the claque. Yet the farce goes on, 
or it might be safer to say has gone on—for television not only will not 
endure the waste of time, but the sight of the marchers, seen in cold blood, 
may produce a reverse impression. 

In cold blood: here the adjective is all-important, for it is a rare con- 
vention in which the mere heat is not an important political factor. Con- 
ventions are held in the height of the American summer and in the 
great centres of population, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Kansas 
City, Cleveland. The Atlantic coast and the Middle West are seldom 
abandoned, and neither of these regions is really habitable at the end of 
June and in July.’ Delegates are packed in halls where air-conditioning 
does not yet hide the horrid facts of climate, packed in second-rate hotels 
(the good ones are filled with leaders, Pressmen, etc.). At the end of the 
third or fourth day, the average delegate is beaten to a frazzle and will 
accept anybody to get home. He will swarm out of his seat to the com- 
parative peace of the corridors or to the comparative coolness (and free 
beer) of the rooms provided for ‘the working Press,’ a very large body 


‘T found in Philadelphia in 1948 a complete pipe band ready to go into action 
to support the speakers nominating Mr Harold Stassen, of Minnesota. As, like 
everybody else, I thought Mr Stassen was purely Scandinavian in origin, I was 
intrigued. I talked to two or three of the older pipers, all of whom came from 
Glasgow, not Minnesota. ‘How long have you been in American politics?’ I 
asked one of them. ‘Me? I only came off the boat last week.’ 

*The only convention in modern times held in decent weather conditions was the 
Democratic convention at San Francisco in 1920. 
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indeed. Many a powerful speech has been made to a handful of Casa- 
biancas on the burning deck of the hall, a sad truth that an unkind camera 
can now bring home to the great American public. 

But, sooner or later, the deals are made, the losers more or less grace- 
fully agree to withdraw and the choice of the immortal, nation-saving, 
indispensable Democratic (or Republican) party is presented to the 
delegates, many of whom, to use an Americanism, ‘hate his guts.’ There 
is general applause and, two minor bits of business dealt with, the 
convention adjourns. 


THESE MINOR BITS OF BUSINESS ARE FORMALLY important. There is the 
party platform which is being prepared while the manceuvring over the 
real business, the presidential nomination, is going on. The platform, 
as the wit said, is made to stand on, not to run on. It used to be a long- 
winded recital of the glories of the party, of the infamy and imbecility 
of the other party, larded with appeals to great American names, with 
vague promises to all kinds of groups and with equally vague promises 
of bringing in the millenium by a legislative programme. In 1932, the 
Democrats did a public service by producing a mercifully brief platform. 

They made, or their candidate made, another innovation. It had been 
the tradition to ‘notify’ the candidate of his nomination five or six weeks 
after it had been made. He was assumed to live in ignorance of his 
destiny and be as coy as a Victorian maiden on the receipt of a proposal. 
Roosevelt stopped all this nonsense and flew to Chicago and addressed 
the Convention, many of whose delegates had never seen him and many 
of whom thought they had made an awful mistake in nominating a good, 
easy man who would be totally lacking in initiative and energy. But 
while the convention is preparing to welcome the man who, by the magic 
of his nomination, has ascended from the rank of politician, to become 
a combination of George Washington, Moses, and Joan of Arc, the choice 
of the Vice-President who, should the President die in office, will succeed 
him, is being made in haste—and very seldom for reasons that have much 
to do with his fitness for the office he may have to occupy. 

The nomination is, in fact, almost always a medicinal activity. It is 
given to someone who will undo or, at any rate, help to heal any rifts in 
party unity made by the nomination of the presidential candidate, by 
representing a geographical or economic group that the main nomination 
has made to feel slighted. Best of all, is the inducing of a prominent 
candidate for the presidential nomination to accept second place. Some- 
times, as in 1900, when the bosses forced Theodore Roosevelt to accept 
the nomination as Vice-President, the office is used to shelve an awkward 
customer. ‘I am going to see Theodore Roosevelt take the veil,’ said a 
rejoicing enemy. A few months later an assassin killed President 
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McKinley, and the man who had been marooned like Robinson Crusoe 
or Benn Gunn was President of the United States. 

After the nominations, there is a lull. The politicians are tired, and 
some of them are sore. A candidate has the right to nominate the chair- 
man of the National Committee and so, as a rule, one or in some cases 
two new chiefs of staff have to be appointed, to plan the campaign and 
raise funds and gain allies. The defeated candidates and their friends 
must be coaxed into not sulking and any divisions in the enemy ranks 
must be exploited. : 

Then it is not merely a president, though it is mainly a president, who 
is being elected. There are thousands of candidates whose strength and 
weakness may save or lose the day. For if you carry a state, by however 
narrow a majority, you get all the electoral votes of that state. So if you 
win New York by 2,000 you get all its votes, which may more than offset 
landslides in three or four smaller states in favour of your rival. The 
strategy and tactics must therefore be carefully thought out. Men, money, 
promises, threats must be used in the doubtful states, not in those which 
are safe for one side or the other. Then, the interests of the local candi- 
dates, though usually identical with those of the national ticket, are not 
always so. The local candidate or candidates may be stronger in the 
state than the national candidate, who may help less than he hinders. 


BY SEPTEMBER THE BASIC DECISIONS HAVE BEEN MADE and the campaign 
begins. The oddest feature of this, from the British point of view, is the 
campaign train. Each candidate travels all over the union, many, many 
thousands of miles, making scores of first-class, hundreds of second-class, 
many hundreds more of third-class speeches, ranging from an hour to 
five minutes. The itineraries are planned, but not too rigidly, for the 
course of the campaign may suggest a special appeal that had not been 
foreseen as profitable in the summer. In 1948, it was Mr Truman’s deci- 
sion to appeal to the farmers of the Middle West that worked the miracle. 
The campaign almost always ends up with each candidate making a final 
appearance in New York, the greatest prize of all. But every big city. 
except some totally impregnable citadels of the ‘Solid South,’ will be 
visited and, as 1948 showed, the South is not very solid today, so the 
range that the candidates must cover has had several thousand extra miles 
added to it. 

There is a conspicuous difference between the candidates when, as has 
been the case in every election since 1924 inclusive, one of them is the 
President of the United States. For the President is that as well as a 
candidate. He has to carry on his presidential business as well as his 
candidacy, and while he may announce, as Roosevelt was wont to do, that 
he will not conduct a regular campaign, he always does. That means 
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that he is never free to be just a candidate. It means too that he campaigns 
in a special railway car, the armour-plated ‘Ferdinand Magellan,’ which 
is his official means of railway transport, that he rides in a specially 
designed armoured motor-car, and that with him all the time is his Secret 
Service group of guards. The other candidate has to use an ordinary 
car and whatever police protection he can get. Once on the road, each 
candidate lives in a gold-fish bowl. Each must be seen as much as pos- 
sible, especially the non-presidential candidate, who may be neither a 
name nor a face to millions. If he is a totally dark horse like Wendell 
Willkie in 1940 (who had never run for any office till he pulled off the 
most astonishing convention victory in history), he has to be shown not 
only to the mass of the voters but to the officers and non-coms of the 
party. 

Around the candidates swarm the politicians of the towns and regions 
they pass through, bringing their good wishes, their grievances, their 
requests for help and reward. Vigilant staffs see that the right thing is 
said to the right man, that entry into local feuds is avoided, that no section 
or group is made to feel neglected. And all this takes place under the 
disenchanted eyes of the newspapermen, who fill most of the space on 
the trains, doubling-up in the rear compartments. 

The speeches are carefully prepared beforehand, and it is only the 
unexpected variation, the human colour incident, the explosion of bad 
temper or the degree of cordiality shown by the great feudatories through 
whose territories the train passes that make real news. Of course, there 
may be incidents. Theodore Roosevelt was shot in the 1912 campaign: 
fireworks dropped into Mrs Truman’s car during a procession in Jersey 
City in 1948. The degree of enthusiasm of the crowds that turn out for 
the two candidates can be assessed—and rashly disregarded as in 1948. 
But the routine is very alike on either train; the presentation of bouquets, 
the allusions to the historical greatness and even greater future of Podunk 
or Clusium. For the town honoured with the visit it is a great event, for 
the candidate and his entourage it is a chore; lucky is the candidate who, 
like Mr. Truman, can genuinely apear to like it. 

At last the ‘first Tuesday after the first Monday in November’ comes 
and the votes come in. Usually, long before next morning it is certain who 
has won, but doubt may linger till noon on Wednesday. Then the defeated 
candidate sends his good wishes to the victor, the respective headquarters 
dissolve into joy (and champagne) for the winners, gloom (and whisky) 
for the losers. The campaign is over, but within a few hours some experts 
and zealots are already at work on the campaign of four years hence, 
when the lessons of the campaign just won or lost will be applied to 
save the Republic for the forty-blankth time. 


VCCTORTANA 


Agnes Willoughby, notorious at seventeen, loved Giuglint, 

the famous tenor, but married ‘Mad’ Windham, of Felbrigg 

Hall... and mid-Victorian England was thereby treated to 
an extraordinary scandal. 


Mr and Mrs Windham 


A Mid-Victorian Melodrama from Real Life 
by DONALD MacANDREW 


»ODAY, when some big country house becomes a school, an 
institution, or a hotel, those who inherited it are congratulated 
on having rid themselves of an incubus. It was otherwise a cen- 
tury ago. Then the change of ownership of some ancient family 
seat was a subject for deep commiseration. It rarely came about, 
and when it did the cause, more often than not, was the folly of a 
youthful heir. 

In this way Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, passed in 1862 from the Windhams, 
a name famous in East Anglia for many centuries. Its loss was the 
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climax, long foreseen, of a series of legal causes which had filled the 
newspapers for eleven months. The first and longest of these, 
the Windham Lunacy Enquiry, lasted thirty-four days. Even today 
the rights and wrongs of the affair seem inextricably tangled. 

At twenty-one William Frederick Windham, known as ‘Mad’ Windham, 
inherited the Felbrigg Estate worth £4,000 a year, together with the pros- 
pect of other estates worth £12,000 a year more when he should reach 
twenty-eight. To these estates, if he died without issue, his uncle, General 
Windham, was in entail. But what did Windham do? As soon as he . 
came of age he ran up hair-raising debts which had to be settled out of 
the property. Then he married a notorious woman and made on her 
a preposterous settlement. Then he arranged for the execution of a deed 
whereby the entail was barred and his uncle prevented from succeeding 
to anything. Of course, could he be proved of unsound mind when he 
did these things, the marriage, the marriage-deed, the barred entail, and 
his control of the property could all be erased. Surely, the General 
reasoned, a Commission de Lunatico Inquirendo was in order? 

Throughout England the subject was debated. At the outset most 
people held that young Windham’s conduct had been so exorbitantly odd 
that an inquiry became a public duty. But a few contended that the 
General was trying to get his nephew locked away in a madhouse so 
that his own sons might inherit the property. Only since the marriage, 
and with it the likelihood of an heir, they pointed out, had the General 
troubled about his nephew’s state of mind. And Felbrigg Hall, with 
its park and its woods, was undeniably a prize worth winning. 


‘MAD’ WINDHAM WAS GREAT-NEPHEW of William Windham, Pitt’s 
Minister and Dr Johnson’s friend. He was born, the only child of his 
parents, on August 9, 1840. Undoubtedly his beginnings were ill-starred. 
His father could be hot-headed enough, but his mother, the former Lady 
Sophia Hervey, was highly strung and unpredictable to a degree. She 
would pet and caress her son one day, and flog him quite causelessly 
the next. 

When Windham was fourteen his father died, having appointed General 
Windham and Lady Sophia his son’s guardians. But the General could 
be a guardian only in name. The Crimean War claimed his services six 
months after his brother’s death, then the Indian Mutiny broke out, and 
after the peace he remained in command at Lahore until 1861, the year 
of Windham’s majority. And Lady Sophia, upon whom the duties of 
guardianship devolved, had, during the earlier years of her widowhood, 
two Italians, ostensibly music-teachers, to live with her at the Hall. She 
wound up by marrying one of these, an effeminate creature young enough 
to be her son. Her own son she neglected completely. 
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Windham grew up quick-tempered and unruly. He was removed from 
his: preparatory school, and later from Eton. On a tour of the 
Rhine he behaved, and looked, ‘like a wild animal. . . . I left before 
the scheduled time,’ observed the Colonel who had been engaged to con- 
duct him, ‘as I found I could make no improvement at all adequate to 
the remuneration I was receiving.’ 

The next experiment, an attempt to induct Windham into the county 
society of Norfolk, proved, if anything, more calamitous. At one ball 
he turned a large dog loose among the dancers. 

fl] at ease in the company of his equals, and agonized by ladies’ society, 
Windham sought refuge among his social inferiors. First it was men- 
servants whom he cultivated. During the German tour he had once been 
discovered acting as a waiter, and in a relative’s house he was found after 
dinner helping the footmen clear away the dishes. Now, at eighteen, 
he consorted chiefly with railway porters, engine drivers, and guards. 

The railway was to hold for him a lifelong fascination. His love for 
his toy train had outlasted his schooldays, and his new and, of course, 
lavishly tipped friends allowed him to play with a real one. Rigged out 
as a guard ‘in his cap and his belt,’ he would stride up and down the 
platform of some station on the Great Eastern line, herding passengers 
into the carriages, slamming doors, blowing his whistle; and then, shout- 
ing that the train would be off in a minute, he would jump into a third 
class compartment and repeat the performance at every stopping-place. 
No word of all this reached the authorities. He was even allowed more 
than once to drive the engine of the night mail between Norwich and 
London. 

When General Windham returned to England he took the rather 
unusual course of installing the boy in an apartment in Duke 
Street, St James’s, in the house of some people called Llewellen. ‘I will 
not allow you to keep low company,’ said the General. ‘I have given you 
the reins three months before your coming-of-age, and I trust that you 
will behave like a gentleman.’ 


IN LONDON, AS WAS TO BE EXPECTED, Windham soon found oppor- 
tunities to make himself conspicuous. Whether deliberately or no (and 
this question was later much debated) his uncle was inviting calamity. 

Windham became a byword in the Haymarket, then the night centre 
of London. There, we are told, ‘Mr Windham did not behave like other 
young men.’ Dressed in a police constable’s uniform, he would plant 
himself firmly at midnight on the thronged pavement, to round up the 
women as they came out of the wine-saloons and to order the police to 
-take them to the station. Back in Duke Street, he would brag to the 
Llewellens about the number of women he had had taken in charge. 


N 
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But he himself was never taken in charge, because he could tip like a 
lord, and almost all London policemen in 1861 were corruptible. Even 
when in broad daylight he chivvied the ‘pretty horsebreakers’ or smart 
courtesans in Rotten Row, he was unhindered by the police. 

Before long he began to chatter about one of these ‘horsebreakers,’ 
Agnes Willoughby. As soon as he came of age, he told the Llewellens, 
he meant to marry her. Mrs Llewellen guessed that so sought-after a 
girl would never look at an unkempt creature like their lodger. But 
before long she heard that he had been seen in Miss Willoughby’s box 
at the Lyceum Opera. Then one evening, after a three days’ absence, 
Windham burst into the house covered in soot. This surprised nobody. 
It merely meant that he had been stoking an engine. But he 
arrived ‘in an elegant miniature brougham,’ and Mr Llewellen recognized 
the coachman’s livery as one recently ordered by Miss Willoughly from 
Poole. 

Then, a fortnight after his twenty-first birthday, Windham disappeared 
again. This time he did not return. But at the end of August the 
Llewellens received a note from him asking that his belongings be sent 
on to Felbrigg. He had married Agnes Willoughby. 


FOR FOUR YEARS NOW, AGNES WILLOUGHBY, though still only twenty- 
one, had been stared at and glared at in public places—at race-meetings, 
the Opera, meets of the Royal Buckhounds, where she wore a ‘scarlet 
riding habit’ and was escorted by ‘a posse of lieutenants from the Queen’s 
Dragoon Guards.’ When she cantered in Rotten Row, on a huge jet- 
black Belgian mare or a cavalryman’s charger, she seemed, we are told, 
‘quite a star of attraction, even to ladies.’ And no wonder. Agnes was 
a disconcertingly pretty girl of the childlike Victorian type: small, pale, 
rather sulky-looking, with a heart-shaped face and deep blue eyes. But 
her real charm lay in her hair. It was of light gold. “You cannot gaze 
upon it without wishing to make the acquaintance of the possessor,’ a 
contemporary observes; ‘when looking at these charming tresses the imagi- 
nation is never satiated.’ 

She was really Agnes Rogers, daughter of a village sawyer in Hamp- 
shire. Her mother, a former nursemaid, was unable to read or write. 
In after years Agnes named the then Lord Willoughby de Broke as her 
initial betrayer, but this is probably no more true than her other state- 
ment, that her father had been a clergyman. At any rate, in 1861 she 
was the incumbent of two villas in St John’s Wood and a house in Paris. 
The £2,000 a year allowed her by her current protector, Jack Garton, 
was only part of her livelihood; and that very year an ecclesiastical 
bigwig, the Vicar-General of Canterbury, had ‘bought her off’ at a cost 
of £8,000. 
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Men of the world connected her chiefly with a smart gambling hell in 
Piccadilly. James Roberts, its proprietor, made a picturesque appear- 
ance about town, driving his four-in-hand in Hyde Park; and he hunted 
his own pack of staghounds. He it was who had groomed the sawyer’s 
daughter. At night in the card-rooms she would wander round the tables 
with three or four other beautiful girls, distracting young men at their 
play. People sometimes wondered that Agnes, so invaluable to his busi- 
ness, should still allow Roberts to dictate roughly to her; why, indeed, 
so well-off a woman still chose to be his ‘stool-pigeon at all. There was 
a certain abjectness in her demeanour to him. The truth is that Roberts, 
who drew his revenues mainly from brothels, was a swindling bully who 
wielded an inviolable power. Agnes had conceived a profound respect 
for him; but she was not in love with him. 

She frequented Hyde Park and elsewhere as a decoy for his gambling 
den, and he in turn arranged assignations for her with likely admirers. 
He also provided her with a solicitor and a doctor, highly competent men 
to whom, as to himself, she would always refer her following. All three 
were to play parts in the complicated game that followed. In this the 
first move was made by Roberts when, after much beseeching from 
Windham, he presented to her, without her leave, the heir to the Felbrigg 
property. 

The meeting was at Ascot Heath. There, seated with Jack Garton in an 
open carriage, Agnes was entertaining a little levée of swells. After being 
introduced to her, Windham found himself tongue-tied. Then suddenly, 
in front of them all, he blurted out a proposal of marriage. Naturally, 
everybody laughed. Nevertheless, towards the end of the afternoon, 
Garton, with Roberts beside him, approached ‘Mad’ Windham in his dog 
cart and, as was later adduced at the Trial, ‘some negociation took place 
between them.’ How much it was is not stated, but after that Windham’s 
suit prospered. 

To do Agnes justice, she at no time pretended to care for her fiancé. 
It was not likely that this swarthy-complexioned Norfolk lout, with his 
outlandish clothes and his rustic dialect, could please her, the incompar- 
able Willoughby. ‘I feel a repugnancy for him,’ she told her solicitor in 
Windham’s presence. ‘I will marry for a good settlement and for the 
sake of my two little sisters whom I desire to bring up as ladies. 
Mr Windham has promised to introduce my sisters into good society in 
Norfolk. . . . Mind, I won’t agree to an annuity. This settlement I 
must have in perpetuity, so that I may will it away to my sisters. 

After some palaver she induced Windham to settle on her £800 a year, 
chargeable on the estate, the figure to be increased to £1,500 when he 
- should come into his full property. Roberts and her doctor, she decreed, 
should be her financé’s trustees. ‘But.’ said her solicitor to Windham, ‘I see 
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that you have a life interest only in part of your property. What do you 
intend to do with regard to that?’ Windham replied, ‘I will cut off the 
entail directly, and get you to do it.’ And there was a ring of purpose in 
his tone. For somewhere in his fuddled brain Windham, too, had his 
money calculations. ‘ 

He appeared to be wholly infatuated. Youths of the hobbledehoy type. 
though shy with women, are perhaps more easily smitten by them than 
any, and it was the excitement of Agnes’s notoriety that at once inflamed 
Windham’s fancy. And two remarks of his, quoted at the Trial, shed 
light on his fitful musings. ‘My uncle,’ he said, ‘wants to prevent me 
marrying and having children, so that my cousins may one day get 
Felbrigg.’ And again, ‘Mama has married a young man, and they and 
my uncle make game of me.’ By marrying a strumpet, he saw, he could 
at once foil his uncle’s designs and punish his mother. And what a lot 
of attention he would attract to himself in the doing of it. 

For the next three weeks Agnes had it all in her power. She led her 
fiancé first to Attenborough the big pawnbroker, where he paid £400 to 
redeem some antique jewellery for her; then to a diamond merchant in 
Brook Street, where he bought her £13,000-worth of diamonds on credit. 
She also stipulated that an enamel bath with hot and cold water laid on 
be installed for her use at the Hall. The marriage-deed was signed on 
August 29. The wedding took place on the 30th. 

It was a hole-and-corner business. The ceremony was performed at 
All Saint’s Church, St John’s Wood, and the reception held in one of 
Agnes’s villas immediately opposite. Agnes’s doctor gave her away, and 
the guests were a handful of Agnes’s relations. When it was over, the 
pair, accompanied by Agnes’s sister Thirza, Agnes’s French maid, and 
a valet whom Agnes had provided for her husband, journeyed to Paris. 
They were there ten days. They had one visitor from London—Agnes’s 
solicitor. ‘I brought Mr Windham the disentailing deeds which had been 
prepared in London,’ the solicitor deposed at the Trial. ‘They were 
executed at the Hotel Meurice. The effect of the deeds was to bar the 
entail to the Felbrigg Estate.’ 


ON THEIR WAY HOME FROM PARIS to Norfolk the Windhams broke the 
journey in London for a night and two days, staying at Morley’s Hotel. 
Here they picked up Roberts, who was to be their first guest at Felbrigg, 
Agnes’s youngest sister, and a page whom Agnes had employed. They 
then took the night train to Norwich, Agnes and Roberts occupying a 
first-class compartment, Windham riding on the engine, and the rest of 
the party travelling third. The last lap of the journey was covered in the 
Windhams’ battered old family coach, along with two. luggage vans and 
a dog cart. They arrived at Felbrigg in the small hours. 
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Imagine the headshakings and the glum looks at Felbrigg when the 
tenantry learned what manner of woman was she whom the young squire 
had chosen for their mistress. Imagine, too, on this night of the home- 
coming, the hostile eyes that must have darted at Agnes as she and Thirza 
(a girl of seventeen), wearing marvellous Parisian crinolines, swept into 
the lamplit hall. They were followed by the master, soot-begrimed as of 
old, a Frenchwoman holding a tired little girl by the hand, and three 
sinister-looking men. 

The next six weeks were tempestuous. Half the Felbrigg domestic staff 
left abruptly, to be replaced immediately by Agnes’s aunts and cousins. 
The Windham family physician and lawyer were insulted and forbidden 
the house. (Agnes’s doctor and Agnes’s solicitor on the other hand were 
to stay, like Roberts, for an indefinite period.) 

Although it had been agreed that Agnes should retain her own carriages 
and horses—including her favourite black one—after her wedding, she 
had, within a month of the ceremony, persuaded Windham to buy for 
her two riding-horses, two carriage horses, a brougham, and a pony 
phaeton: himself he treated to a four-horse drag. Then the diamond 
merchant of Brook Street was summoned to Felbrigg, and Agnes bought 
a further £4,500-worth of diamonds and emeralds. Poor Windham could 
with difficulty gulp down his porridge in the mornings for dread of open- 
ing the fabulous milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills that daily confronted 
him. By October 1 his liabilities amounted to £19,000. 

But Agnes could not stay to laugh at her good man, up to his eyes in 
bills. On September 23 she bolted—and was next heard of in Dublin. 
But she left her sisters and the aunts and cousins behind her at Felbrigg. 
Roberts also remained with Windham. 


’ ONE MORNING, SOON AFTER HIS WIFE’S DEPARTURE, as Windham was 
riding about Felbrigg with Roberts, his guest suddenly said to him, “Why 
do you go on borrowing, paying interest on interest, when you have all 
the money you want here on the place? Your timber is worth a good 
deal. Now, if you ever thought of selling it I could introduce you to a 
timber merchant who would not try to cheat you by taking it all in a 
lump, but would give you so much a foot for it.” (Roberts, among much 
else, had once been a timber contractor.) 

Well, Windham had only to say the word, Roberts assured him, and 
the timber-brokers would be at Felbrigg in three days. Windham said 
it, and they came. So did a surveyor from Norwich whom Windham him- 
self summoned. This last gentleman, accompanied by one of Windham’s 
foresters, trudged conscientiously over the three thousand acres of 
_ Felbrigg, blazing, often after a good deal of hesitation, such trees as could, 
in his estimate, be cut down without injury to the value of the estate. 


N* 
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Afterwards he told Windham that he had blazed 536 trees—all of them 
oaks; if any of the larch, the Spanish chestnuts, or the sycamore were 
felled, he explained, it would impair the beauty of the park. He also 
named the price that he would advise Windham to stand out for— 
£2,586. But the timber-brokers had been too quick for him: the day 
before Windham had sold every tree on the place to a Government con- 
tractor, and had signed a document in the presence of this person, of 
the timber-brokers, and of Roberts, whereby he was to receive £1,000 
down and £5,000 a year for four years. No, there was nothing in the 
agreement about the ornamental timber in the Park, “but that,’ Windham 
quickly added, ‘would be safe as there was a verbal agreement that it 
should be spared.” Whereupon, one supposes, the Norwich surveyor 
shrugged his shoulders and wished Mr Windham good morning. 

‘It was the most extraordinary contract that any timber-broker had 
ever entered into,’ said Counsel for the petitioners at the Trial, ‘and only 
an idiot could have supposed that the ornamental timber was excepted 
by it. If the order had been carried out Felbrigg Estate would not have 
had a tree left standing. Never before had a contract been drawn up for 
taking growing timber.’ And never before, it is safe to say, had timber 
been priced and measured by the methods of these particular brokers. 
By measuring the girth of each tree at two-thirds of the way up instead 
of at the base, they had contrived to allow 2s. for 3s. worth of goods: 
Windham had sold all his timber at two-thirds of its value. The Trial 
also revealed that the brokers were not partners in a firm, as they had led 
Windham to suppose, but merely Roberts’s agents: while the buyers were 
family connections of the brokers. The deal, in fine, was a plant. The 
real purchaser of the timber was Roberts. 

Happily it all came to nothing. The General, apprised by his agent of 
the planned disforestation of his future property, came hurrying to Fel- 
brigg, to offer the brokers the immediate return of the £1,000 advanced to 
his nephew if they would cancel the agreement at once: and Roberts, 
seeing that news of his shady bargaining had somehow leaked out, was 
glad to accept the reimbursement. The deal was off and so, in a few 
hours, was he. What had Felbrigg to offer now, with its host who could 
no longer be gulled and its amiable hostess enjoying herself in Dublin, 
two hundred miles away? 


ROBERTS KNEW WHY AGNES HAD FLED to Ireland, and so did Windham: 
she went to join a man with whom half London knew her to have been 
for four years ostentatiously in love. She had paraded her attachment 
from choice, but in fact she could not have hidden it had she wanted to, 
her beloved being at this period an international celebrity. But though 
the applause of the crowd and his aura of success had been for her, at 
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seventeen, his most beguiling features, she was, as the years 
passed, to look on him mainly as an anodyne for what she regarded as 
her life’s pains. The puerilities of her soldier and sportsmen lovers, 
Roberts’s brutishness, and now the boorishness of Windham: these she 
could forget when she was with him. Indeed, his glory, blazing con- 
stantly before her, reduced all other men who crossed her path to mere 
silhouettes, nonentities, useful perhaps to get money out of, but from 
whom it would have been unthinkable not to take frequent holidays. 
A Dublin journalist gives us the first hint of her beloved’s identity. 
Agnes was, he tells us, while in his city, ‘a constant attendant at the 
Theatre Royal, during the Opera Season at the close of September, when 
Signor Giuglini and Mdme Tietjens were the “particular stars.”’ At 
a performance of Verdi’s Un Ballo en Maschera during Act Two, ‘the 
attention of the fashionables was attracted by a young lady, a decided 
blonde, who entered the right hand stage-box on the first tier... . An 
attendant moved from her shoulders a black velvet mantle trimmed with 
magnificent Russian sables, displaying thus a white silk dress cut very 


low. . . . On her head was a coronet of sky-blue velvet ornamented with 
diamond stars. Her necklace, earrings, brooch, and bracelets were all of 
diamonds. . . . Many were the inquiries “who is the lady?” By and by 
it was whispered round the house “Her name is Windham. She is very 
rich ... and... she cherishes a penchant for a celebrated Italian 
tenor.” ’ 


ANTONIO GIUGLINI WAS, AT THIS EPOCH, ‘the tenor in possession. .. . 
He stood undisturbed on his pedestal. “Have you heard Giuglini?” 
“What do you think of Giuglini?” were questions asked in every fashion- 
able assembly.’ 

In person the great tenor was short—no taller than Agnes—and 
smooth-faced and plump. He had black curls, and glistening black 
eyes. And for a man of thirty-three he was prone to very infantile 
enthusiasms. For example, kite-flying. ‘Often in the Brompton 
Road, at the risk of being crushed to death by omnibuses, he 
would be seen lost in admiration of a kite.’ Another weakness, and 
one that it pleased Agnes to flatter, was a taste, amounting to mania, 
for self-adornment. In the most fantastic trim he would sup with her 
on summer nights, after the Opera, in the gardens of the Star and Garter 
at Richmond. Everybody there knew the couple: the small imperious 
blonde lady in evening dress with her bouquet, fan, and gloves: the 
midget Corsair in his brigand’s cloak, with his sombrero, sash and boots: 
they seemed to be visitors from Lilliput in that Chinese lantern-hung 


arbour. . 
The world said that the lady was the master. She provided the jewels 
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that her paramour rather too abundantly wore, and his fur cloak. Toa 
point this was true. In the circles in which Agnes moved, the degree of a 
man’s love was gauged by the sums that he spent on his mistress; so when 
Agnes treated herself to that time-honoured appanage of the courtesan, an 
amant-de-coeur, she wooed him by such methods as her savage little soul 
could understand. Moreover, she was at pains to let the world know of 
her munificence. Shakespeare tells us that: 

’Tis the strumpet’s plague, To beguile many, but be beguiled by one. 
Agnes was not averse from the notoriety attendant on being known as one 
torn by a grand passion for a popular favourite. 

But there was more. She genuinely strove to identify herself with her 
lover’s genius. Her daydream of one day singing beside him in the 
capitals of Europe was perhaps no more realizable than her ambition 
that the Norfolk county families—the Nevills, the Gurneys, the Cokes— 
should take up her sisters after her marriage. But the fantasy persisted, 
and she engaged a singing master for herself and even, spasmodically, 
took lessons from him. And from first to last her conduct of the liaison 
was in the grand prima donna style. Her loge at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and afterwards at the Lyceum, was hung in amber satin damask, and 
heads would emerge from each cell in the vast honeycomb whenever she 
took possession of it. Only after the stir caused by her entry had subsided 
could she relapse into her imaginings, soaring with Giuglini’s over- 
honeyed voice. For when the curtain fell she must again outstare the 
lorgnettes that confronted her. In the stalls every night were Lady Moles- 
worth and Lady Waldegrave, rival musical hostesses of the hour: 
‘Cherub’ Giuglini, as they called him, was the lion of their conversaziones. 
What shifts they were put to to secure him! Whereas she, his concubine 
in her loge, held him clasped, as it were, in her jewel-case. 

There were, of course, complaints in the press about the ‘impudence 
and scandal’ of these ‘scenes.’ A moralist wrote to a Sunday paper assert- 
ing that Giuglini ought to be ‘scouted into obscurity.’ since the writer’s 
family “could not go to the Opera without being reminded that a tarnished 
creature, who occupies the best box in the house,’ was there ‘because of 
her connection with him.’ For all that, throughout Britain, in every city 
where operas were performed, the ‘scenes’ were duplicated. In a concert- 
hall in Aberdeen the guilty pair were ‘pelted with bad oranges.’ In 
Edinburgh the City Fathers moved to have the Opera Season curtailed 
because, “though Signor Giuglini’s deeds were known to all,’ the Queen’s 
Theatre continued to be ‘stormed by inquisitive playgoers.’ Further 
south the lovers received ovations. At Folkestone, on their return from 
a European tour, ‘news of their landing soon spread, and a crowd of at 
least a couple of hundred persons followed them to their hotel.’ 

In addition, during the last two years of her liaison, Agnes had yearned 
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at Giuglini from proscenium boxes all over the Continent: in Paris, 
Vienna, Milan, Padua and Barcelona. And wherever they went she 
engaged apartments for both of them. In Dublin (whither she now had 
fled) she took a house on the city’s outskirts called—somewhat inappro- 
priately—‘the Monk’s House.’ 


AGNES RETURNED HOME on October 8, having spent a fortnight in 
Dublin. Three days later, however, she again left husband and sisters, 
this time to hunt with Jack Garton at Melton. She would be away for 
a week, she had announced, but in fact a month passed before Windham 
had word of her. Then came an anonymous letter; Agnes, it said, had 
rejoined Giuglini: she had toured the North of England with the opera 
company, and was now with it in Glasgow. She and Giuglini were stay- 
ing at the Victoria Hotel, Glasgow. 

Then Windham saw red. He rushed from the breakfast-parlour to 
his study, tore open his desk, and flung into the fire a will that he had 
had drawn up and witnessed, whereby he left his whole property to his 
wife. An hour later he was journeying to London. 

Nine hours afterwards he and a doctor friend were on the night train 
to Glasgow. The doctor slept as best he could in his compartment while 
Windham rode, of course, on the engine. In Glasgow, in the small 
hours, they hastened to the Victoria Hotel. There the landlord appeared 
in his shirtsleeves and mumbled, in reply to Windham’s agitated 
questions, ‘The lady took the last train to London.’ “Then we must 
take the next one,’ said Windham, and back they rushed to the station. 
That evening they found Agnes in a private room in the Euston 
Hotel. 

She was dining with three men, none of whom was Giuglini. Just 
the same, Windham created such a shindy, threatening Agnes and break- 
ing the furniture, that the proprietor had to send for the police. He also 
told Agnes that she must leave the following morning. 

After that the Windhams separated. She retreated to one of her St 
John’s Wood villas, where Giuglini presently joined her. Windham, 
too, stayed in London. He boarded, at Agnes’s suggestion, with Roberts 
in Piccadilly. His uncle, his solicitor had informed him, was instituting 
an inquiry into his sanity, and, since he meant to fight this, he would, 
during the next six weeks, have much to do. 


THE ENQUIRY OPENED ON December 16, 1861, in Westminster Hall, 
Mr Samuel Warren, Q.C. (author of Ten Thousand a Year) being the 
Master in Lunacy. Some two hundred witnesses were convoked ‘from 
all parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and even Russia.” The petition 
was ‘garnished with an array of names of very considerable position in 
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Society.’ Of all Windham’s relatives, only his mother did not concur | 
in the petition against him. 

At the outset, as has been observed, public opinion tended 
to support General Windham. He showed rare moral courage, people 
said, to pursue his convictions in the the teeth of motives bound to be 
imputed to him. What a conscientious citizen this brave soldier was! 
And certainly the General’s witnesses, former tutors of Windham’s and 
Norfolk acquaintances, told some alarming stories of the respondent's 
childhood. But Mr and Mrs Llewellen were the really important wit- 
nesses. On their representations as to Windham’s conduct in Duke 
Street the whole process seemed likely to turn. 

The boy’s manners in their house, Mrs Llewellen told the Court, had 
been outrageous. He was, to begin with, such a glutton. “Once as 
many as seventeen eggs were served for his breakfast, and on another 
occasion twelve. If his dinner were not ready the moment he ordered 
it he would fling open the windows and howl, so that the whole street 
might hear him.’ Then, too, he would act quite dementedly, running 
about ‘all over the house stark-naked and bellowing.’ In the course of 
three weeks, seventeen pairs of boots had been delivered for him from 
one bootmaker, and he had ordered two sets of boot trees for each pair. 
Patently Windham was mad! ... 

Then on the twelfth day the Master asked the petitioners themselves to 
step into the box to confirm in full court the allegations that they had 
made in private before the Lords Justices. But the box remained empty. 
The Marquis of Bristol and Lord Alfred Hervey, who had so blackened 
their young relative’s name in the Courts of Chancery, shied, when it 
came to it, from submitting their charges to a public cross-examination. 
And the General, who had sat in court throughout, whispering to his 
counsel and organizing his witnesses—the General refused to repeat what 
he had declared upon oath in four affidavits. 

Public opinion veered. That the whole litigation ought then and there 
to be closed was a feeling pretty generally voiced. Yet Mr Warren, the 
Master, prolonged the Enquiry for another twenty-two sittings. The 
respondents witnesses, he maintained, should in equity be heard. So 
Windham’s supporters, servants from Felbrigg, railway porters, police- 
men, stepped, one after the other, into the box. 

After hearing their evidence it was difficult not to conclude that Wind- 
ham was merely a gross noisy fellow, and a bit of a poltroon, whose 
follies had been no worse than those committed daily and nightly in any 
barracks. His upbringing explained his predilection for low life. His 
driving the engine did not seem to be so strange after one witness asserted 
that ‘he had heard in Society how no less than three young noblemen 
were thus addicted.” Moreover, Mrs Llewellen’s cook denied that she 
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had ever sent up more than three eggs for his breakfast. ‘High-spirited he 
might be,’ she said, ‘but Mr Windham was always the gentleman. He 
never over-ate. And if he did run naked about the house it was because 
he had scalded himself in the bath. Mr and Mrs Llewellen are slander- 
ing him.’ 

None of the Duke Street servants could say any good of their master 
and mistress. Mr Llewellen, they said, had induced Windham while yet 
under age to run up huge debts for wine. He had not only persuaded 
the youth to purchase litres of champagne wholesale from the Docks, 
but also on credit from Barnes’s tavern in the Haymarket, of which he 
was an agent. If Mr Windham had fallen in with bad company it was 
Mr Llewellen who had introduced him to it. And Mrs Llewellen was 
worse. She had tried to bully all her staff into defaming Windham on 
the General’s account. After the respondent had left them, the General 
was always visiting the house and having long talks with Mrs Llewellen 
in private. Mrs Llewellen was in love with the General. 

Now Mr Llewellen’s being a wine merchant as well as a lodging-house 
keeper was true: he had formerly been General Windham’s butler, and 
his old master had set him up in both businesses. For that matter, the 
General himself had substantial interests in the wine trade. These facts 
accounted, of course, for General Windham’s frequent appearances at 
Duke Street, and what the Court had just heard would have been dis- 
missed as malicious fabrication—servants’ evidence—had it not been for 
the behaviour of the Llewellens themselves when recalled to the box. 
For husband and wife not only contradicted their former testimonies, and 
each other, but corroborated unawares nearly all that their servants had 
said. Theirs was indeed a strange household. The General, it seemed, 
exchanged endearments with Mrs Llewellen whenever he visited her. 
He wrote to her as his ‘dearest Augusta.’ Further, he—a decorated 
General—frequently sat down to dinner with ‘these common lodging- 
house people.’ Most odd. As to another statement that young Wind- 
ham had met Roberts through his landlord and landlady, it appeared 
only too likely. Mrs Llewellen had been seen in Roberts’s phaeton in 
the Cremorne Gardens, and a sister of hers was an inmate of one of his 
brothels. Mrs Llewellen, to whom the care of a boy of twenty had been 
confided, was actually the half-way-person between her charge and 
Roberts’s gambling den. And then Windham’s behaviour in her house. 
Was it really as insufferable as she had said? If so, how came it that, 
the day before he had left Duke Street for good, Mrs Llewellen had taken 
from him a year’s rent in advance? Rather than wanting to lose her 
lodger, had she not done everything that she could to retain him, so as 
to fleece him? And had it not been to the General’s purpose that the 
wretched boy should fall into trouble? 
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General Windham’s turpitude, it was felt, now stood revealed. He 
had let this weak-headed boy loose in London, with wads of pocket money 
and nothing to do, hoping and intending that the young man would go 
to the devil; the Llewellens were merely hired agents with their orders. 
And it now appeared that Mrs Llewellen was a former mistress of the 
General’s; and that, following a custom perfectly understood in those 
days, he had married her off to his majordomo. He had counted on these 
people drawing his nephew into dubious circles. That the boy should 
finally be pronounced unfit to control his property seemed provably now 
to have been the General’s motive. Only Agnes Willoughby had stood 
outside his reckoning. 

Two further disclosures about the General landed him, bump, at the 
very foot of public opinion’s slope. When he instituted proceedings in 
October, he had said that he believed his nephew’s idiocy to be congenital. 
Yet in August, on the boy’s coming-of-age, he had tried to negotiate with 
him for a resettlement of the family estates. Again, in September he 
had paid a surprise visit to Felbrigg and offered to seil his nephew some 
land for £1,000. So then! General Windham of the high moral senti- 
ments had tried to bargain with a youth whom he believed to be a lunatic. 

On the last day of the trial Windham underwent a mental test before 
the Master, jury, and counsel. It lasted four hours. It was severe, but, 
like many another public nuisance on such an occasion, Windham 
‘astonished everybody by the readiness and intelligence of his answers.’ 
Afterwards, while the jury was considering the verdict, ‘he chatted and 
laughed with his counsel as though he had no concern in the result.’ 
Nor had he. Like everybody else in court, he knew what the result 
would be. 

And he was right. The jury pronounced him ‘a man of sound mind 
sufficient for the government of himself, his manors, and his messuages.’ 
So the ownership of Felbrigg and the matrimonial position of its chate- 
laine were secure. 

‘The moment the verdict was uttered,’ reported The Times, ‘a loud and 
enthusiastic cheer rose from the crowded court, and was repeated again 
and again. An attempt was made by the Master to secure order, but in 
vain and “one cheer more” made the Westminster Sessions House ring 
like an alehouse. Meanwhile everybody who could get near Mr Windham 
was shaking hands with him. . . . His face glowed. . . . When he left 
the Court the admiring crowd almost carried him to the cab, in which 
he drove away amid a thundering cheer.’ 

But that was not the end. The Lords Justices were empowered to 
order or refuse costs, and six weeks later, when Windham appealed against 
having to pay those of the whole process, he was met with a rebuff. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce ‘could not question the motives of the original 
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petitioners . . . Their application, as he saw it, was not made from 
personal motives, but with a view to the best interests of the present 
petitioner.’ This brought the whole business to a final stop. For the 
privilege of having had his deplorable private life exposed in public, 
and in print, for a month and a half, Windham was obliged to pay 
£20,000. 

Five months later there was an anti-climax. Public indignation had 
been aroused by the length and appalling expense of the litigation, and 
to prevent further abuses of the kind the Lord Chancellor brought in a 
bill to abridge and limit the scope of inquiries into sanity. 


AFTER THAT “SHARP REMINDER,’ THE expensive enquiry, Windham 
played ducks and drakes with his fortune more wildly than ever. A few 
nights after the verdict, happening to stroll into Weston’s Music Hall, 
he was immediately recognized, mobbed, cheered, and hoisted on to the 
stage, where he made a speech ‘to the clattering of clay pipes, and the 
jingling of grog glasses.’ Tipsy with joy at this reception, he treated 
the whole company to brandies and soda. A few days later he presented 
a gold cup to a boxing champion in a Leicester Square Hall. Then in 
the middle of February he retired to board with his old nanny in the 
Felbrigg dairy house. He planned to retrench there, and did in fact 
recoup some of his losses by letting the Hall on good terms to the Marquis 
of Abercorn. 

But his pastimes were still expensive. He had an Express Mail van 
made, painted red, and on the panels the Windham arms in gold. On 
this he set out for Norwich every morning to fetch his letters—a journey 
of thirty-six miles there and back. Soon afterwards he bought a big 
private coach. On this, wearing the many-caped surcoat of the tradi- 
tional coachman, he ‘tooled passengers free of charge between Cromer 
and Felixstowe. And he still haunted the railway. During 1862 The 
Times published three letters complaining of his appearances as a guard 
on G.E.R. stations, of his playfully locking passengers into some com- 
partments and out of others, and of his uncouth demeanour. But he 
continued to frequent the line. 

Agnes, meanwhile, was living openly with Giuglini. The lease of both 
her St. John’s Wood houses having expired, she purchased the freehold 
of a large house in then-fashionable Upper Westbourne Terrace, and 
ordered from an upholsterer £3,000 worth of furniture. The upholsterer 
agreed to let her have this on the instalment plan after he had been shown 
a copy of her marriage settlement, but a few days before she was due to 
move in he said that the security was not good enough. He had heard 
_ that Felbrigg was likely to be sold to cover ‘Mad’ Windham’s debts, and 
since his client’s annuities were chargeable on the estate, they would in 
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that event be valueless. Moreover, Agnes’s solicitor, also mindful of 
these things, refused to disburse any part of her rent charges until his 
own bill was settled. 

Then Agnes had .a brain-wave. She dashed off a letter marked 
‘Urgent’ to Windham requesting an immediate interview. They met in 
her solicitor’s office, and had half an hour’s téte d téte . . . When it was 
over Agnes announced that Windham had consented to buy back her 
rent charges for £20,000. On the strength of this the now obliging 
upholsterer consented to furnish her house from attic to cellar on credit. 
And crate by crate the goods were delivered. 

Shortly before Agnes and Giuglini moved into their new home, Wind- 
ham had filed an affidavit for divorce. The hearing was booked for 
December, and it occurred to Agnes, and also to her solicitor, that, in 
the course of another réte a téte, he might be persuaded to undo his own 
plans. Accordingly, in late July, when Giuglini was in Italy, Windham 
received from his wife three ‘urgent’ letters, and two from her solicitor 
. . . Heconsented to stay with her at Westbourne Terrace for two months. 
During this time they went on an excursion in Windham’s schooner- 
yacht to Boulogne, and he also leased for her a hunting-box at Market 
Harborough. But they separated when London began to fill in the 
autumn. 

Nevertheless, the suit Windham v. Windham and Giuglini was heard. 
When asked why she had left her husband a second time, Agnes pleaded 
cruelty. Once, she said, Windham had jumped out at her from a window 
recess and pointed a pistol at his head. Another time, when a friend 
of his was staying at Westbourne Terrace, he burst into the parlour where 
she and their visitor were sitting, and shouting that ‘Nobody should marry 
his wife after his death,’ threatened to slit her throat from ear to ear. 
On a third occasion he had pinioned her with one hand in a corner while 
he cut off all her hair. In proof of this last charge, Agnes removed her 
bonnet. Her much-admired golden hair had, it was seen, lately been 
cropped as close as any charity-boy’s. 

For all that, the Judge announced a second hearing in February. 
Infidelity could not then be established, however, and the case was 
adjourned until July. But it never came on. A month before the third 
hearing was to take place Windham rejoined his wife in Westbourne 
Terrace, and the judge was so exasperated that besides his own costs and 
Agnes’s, he made him pay Giuglini’s into the bargain. Further, by con- 
doning his wife’s lapses Windham had to meet the upholsterer’s bill for 
£3,000. 

Nor were the rent-charges that he had bought back of the smaliest 
service to him. Eight months before this the long foreseen, the unpre- 
ventable, had happened. Felbrigg was sold. The ancient habitation 
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and lands of the Windhams were bought by a Norwich merchant named 
Kitton. ‘Windham has gone to the dogs, Felbrigg has gone to the 
Kittons’ was for months a certain hit in every music hall. 


BY 1863 GIUGLINI NO LONGER TOWERED for opera patrons as ‘a god of 
song.’ Those protracted top-notes of his were, the critics began to dis- 
cover, ‘cloying.’ And reading their unsympathetic reviews Agnes real- 
ized, perhaps, that she would never, after all, share with her lover his 
public’s acclamations. He was dwindling. Dwindling, too, she now saw, 
had been for many months the excitement of her grande passion. It had 
become a habit. 

In December Giuglini and Agnes quarrelled. Details are lacking, but 
it seems that Giuglini had been contracting debts on the assumption that 
his mistress would, as so often before, come to the rescue the moment 
he was embarrassed, and that Agnes, seeing her deity suddenly tumbled 
from his high place to the position of a suppliant before her, had refused 
to meet them. Her refusal was in every sentence barbed with scorn and 
disgust. 

She never saw him again. During the next eighteen months she must 
have heard of his engagement to sing opposite Patti in St Petersburg, 
his chagrin at never being called, his sudden return to London in the 
charge of a hired courier, and his instalment in a private lunatic asylum 
at Chiswick. But she remained incurious. 

Yet when, in October 1865, news came of his death in Italy, she acted, 
said her housekeeper, ‘like one demented.’ She ran yelling to the kitchen 
and tried to stab herself with a breadknife.... In November she 
resumed the old life in Paris. There was the horsedealer Abell, whom 
she replaced by Allen the pad-groom, who was in turn superseded by 
Silvio, a wealthy Cuban tobacco-planter. She also attended Thirza’s 
wedding to a Portuguese grandee. She had forgotten Giuglini as an 
animal forgets its last year’s mate. 


THOUGH MR AND MRS WINDHAM’S second reunion survived for nearly 
a year, they had spells as long as eleven weeks apart from each other. 
Agnes spent these holidays in Paris, Windham among his usual com- 
panions in Norwich. When, however, they were together, they elected 
that, for the sake of form, the world had better see them so. Hence they 
were remarked at race-meetings, regattas, and ‘driving a four-horse drag 
down King’s Street, Brighton.’ 

Before their third parting in July 1864, the condition of both parties 
had altered. Agnes was the mother of a son and Windham, by his own 
- petition, a declared bankrupt. In February that year he had sold all 
his remaining estates and effects to Agnes for £11,000. His life had been 
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insured in five offices and she now held the policies of these also. In 
effect, he made over to her everything he possessed. , 

When he learnt this, the General sounded the war-note a second time. 
He was actuated by two reasons. In the first place there was his doctor’s 
pronouncement that his nephew could not hope to live another seven 
years. In the second place there was the Hanworth property, that other 
estate, contiguous to Felbrigg, which his nephew, if alive, would succeed 
to in 1868. If Windham were to die childless in the interim, Hanworth 
would go to the General. Agnes’s baby therefore was going to present 
difficulties. But they could stand. First he meant to revoke the deed 
whereby Agnes had bought up Windham’s life interest in Hanworth. 

So he instructed Mr Dolman, his solicitor, to try to extricate Windham 
from his self-imposed penury. And for all Agnes’s assertions that she 
had ‘purchased the annuities solely for her husband’s benefit’ and in order 
to ‘re-invest them so as to secure him a yearly income that could not be 
encumbered or disposed of,’ Dolman induced her at the end of a twelve- 
month to agree to a compromise: she was to meet her husband’s debts in 
bankruptcy and to settle on him £500 a year. Meanwhile the draft to 
this effect would take time to prepare, and the question arose what 
Windham should do for a livelihood. 

Now in the ’sixties the last of the old yellow four-in-hand coaches still 
plied between Norwich and Cromer, and since the job of coachman fell 
vacant just then, Windham tendered for it at the regulation fee. His 
driving exploits have often been described. At first he made a good whip. 
He talked in the broadest Norfolk dialect, accepted with a touch of his 
hat and a ‘good day, sir’ a two-crown tip from every passenger, and 
exchanged chaff with the ostlers at the inns. But after ten months it palled 
on him. He began to gallop at breakneck speed into inn yards. He took 
passengers to the wrong places on purpose. Once he staged an overturn. 
At last, after coming to blows with the coach proprietor, and spending 
a night in the lock-up, he ‘resigned.’ 

He was now quite frankly a pauper. He lodged in a Norwich pot- 
house, on an allowance of £1 a week from the General. Even so, there 
was still a flicker of hope. Divorce proceedings were again pending, 
and the General, who employed agents in Paris, had scavenged details 
of Agnes’s life there that might have built up a bonfire of evidence. But 
Agnes, as usual, extinguished it. She dispatched one of her ‘urgent’ 
letters to Windham, enclosing £10, and imploring him to join her at a 
friend’s house in London. When they met, she carried him off in her 
brougham to a hotel. They were there ten hours. Then they parted. 
And it was all to do again. Nor did she ever make over to Windham 
the agreed settlement. Here again she outmanceuvred the General. 

On February | some youths called at Windham’s pothouse and invited 
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him to accompany them on a round of the Norwich pubs. He would be 
their guest, they said. Fourteen hours later Windham staggered home, 
trembling and blubbering. He was hurried into bed while somebody 
wired his Uncle. But it was too late. When the General arrived ‘Mad’ 
Windham had been two hours dead. A post-mortem revealed nothing 
suspicious. 


THE LUNACY INQUIRY, AS HAS BEEN SEEN, brought General Windham 
low in the eyes of the public, but the events of the next four years restored 
him. When, in February 1861, The Times had said, ‘the Jury must have 
been as insane as Mr Windham was asserted to be had it come to any 
other conclusion’ every newspaper had concurred. But after the alleged 
lunatic’s death the entire Press was wondering how a ‘British Jury could 
oe been led into the insane belief that Mr Windham possessed a sound 
mind.’ 

The long-delayed Knighthood of the Bath bestowed on the General 
in 1865 assisted his rise in popular esteem. After all, the world now 
reminded itself, the old boy was a Crimean hero; he had led the storming 
party at the assault on the Redan; his presence on the fields of Alma, 
Balaclava, and Inkerman did redound to his credit. Then the year that 
his Queen chose to honour him the General married again, and his wife, 
who was almost young enough to be his granddaughter, bore him, in 
1866, a son. If he moved today to have somebody else’s son, Agnes’s, 
declared illegitimate, the world would, since he now stood so well with 
it, surely give him its support. For there was again a prize to be 
squabbled over. 

This of course was the Hanworth property. Hanworth, with its accu- 
mulating rental of £9,000 a year, would now revert to Windham’s son— 
if, that is, the infant were Windham’s son. But was he? Anticipating 
war, Agnes had heaped her child with Windham family names at his 
christening: he was baptized Frederick William Howe Lindsay Bacon 
Windham. That fired the General. The moment ‘Mad’ Windham was 
dead he filed an affidavit stating how the deceased had solemly sworn 
before the Courts of Chancery that the infant could not be his. 

But Agnes was braced for a tussle. If her late husband had repudiated 
‘her boy,’ she said, he had been coerced into doing so by the General’s 
lawyers. The Lords Justices would recollect the General’s subornation 
of witnesses at an earlier process. He was impeaching ‘her boy’s’ legiti- 
macy in his own interest. Witnesses could testify that her late husband 
was living with her on amicable terms when ‘her boy’ was born. More, 
he had ‘made a very feeling and proper speech’ at the christening and 
‘set all the bells of Norwich ringing.’ The battle was tough, but Agnes 
knew she could smite her way through. She managed to convince the 
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Lords Justices, and the General’s attempt to dispossess the child was 
quashed. 

Still, the General was not quite deterred. If the law insisted that the child 
was a Windham, he said, then, very well, a suitable guardian must be 
appointed. Plainly the child’s mother was unsuitable. How would he 
himself do? Agnes’s instant rage and terror at this suggestion brought 
her many sympathizers. ‘Her boy’s’ life would be in danger, she cried, 
if he fell into the General’s hands. And the Lords Justices were con-_ 
strained to admit that that plan would hardly answer. In the end they 
agreed that Agnes’s candidate, the doctor who had brought ‘her boy’ into 
the world, was a fit and proper person. And the guardianship was 
settled. 

Once again the General had foundered in public opinion. He was 
now the Wicked Uncle who sought to deprive the little prince of his 
birthright. Baffled, huffed, and despairing, he accepted the command of 
the forces in Canada the next year. He died two years later, in 1870. 

Agnes married the agent of the Hanworth Estate a few months before 
her six-year-old son was to take possession of it, and since George Walker 
was a block-like, godfearing yeoman many years her senior, and she was 
a faithful wife to him, they were granted the custody of ‘her boy.’ It was 
for both a marriage of convenience. He provided stability, and Agnes 
supplied the money. Though still under thirty, she had grown dumpy 
and straightlaced, and now desired to forget the misdemeanours of her 
youth. She played Lady Bountiful to the tenantry and patronized the 
Hanworth Vicar. 

Her son was educated at Eton and Cambridge. All doubts as to his 
paternity were cleared up when, at his coming-of-age party, he lost £5,000 
to one of his farm tenants at pigeon shooting. His career was a paler 
version of his father’s, and like ‘Mad’ Windham’s, it soon terminated. 
He and his mother both died in 1896, and with his death the ancient 
family of Windham became extinct. 

But its memory abides. Felbrigg, three miles from Cromer, is still one 
of the comelier East Anglian demesnes, and ‘Mad’ Windham, the 
unworthy scion, is part of local lore. Even in 1951 the young people of 
the district have all heard tales of his driving the engine and the Cromer 
coach. And there is an old lady in the neighbourhood whose aunt had 
been in the Windhams’ service. She could tell how a valise had been 
found under ‘Mad’ Windham’s deathbed; when it was opened it was 
found to contain old letters from his mother and legal documents. 
There was also a very flat brown paper parcel—intimate family 
papers no doubt. But no. When it was unfastened there fell 
out of it tress upon tress of brittle, of faded, of once-golden hair. 


CRIMINAL 


Murder as a fine art has been the lifelong study of the 
octogenarian William Roughead, Writer to the Signet, 
connoisseur of crime. 


William Roughead & His Crimes 


by PETER AUNT 


oy ILLIAM ROUGHEAD, most erudite, painstaking, and wittiest 
6# of all crime-fanciers, once told me that he took to criminology 
: because he had ‘an affection for wrongdoers.’ Sympathy, 

#g enthusiasm, scholarship, freshness; these are the ingredients of 
his success.. And yet he is not a criminologist. ‘All I claim 
to do,’ he says, ‘is to tell a tale of crime well and truly; to provide the 
psychologically minded with reliable grist for their recondite mills; and 
to give, if possible, the gentler reader as much pleasure in the perusal as 
I found in the writing.’ That he has succeeded in this modest claim is 
due in part to the rules set down for posterity by Thomas de Quincey, 
supernatural father of all criminous scribes. 

In 1827 de Quincey published his macabre and celebrated essay which 
has since established murder as one of the fine arts. Once the deed was 
done, claimed de Quincey . . . ‘why, then I say, what’s the use of any 
more virtue? Enough has been given to morality; now comes the turn of 
Taste and the Fine Arts. A sad thing it was, no doubt, very sad, but we 
can’t mend it. Therefore let us make the best of a bad matter; and as 
_it is impossible to hammer anything out of it for moral purposes, let us 
treat it aesthetically, and see if it will turn to account in that way.’ 


a 
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On such philosophy Roughead has been feeding these eighty-one years, 
though gentle readers who take fright at the real thing are in his genial 
company: ‘Anyone more averse from actual blood-letting it would be 
difficult to find. JI cannot abide an accident, and I would not be present 
at a murder even if you paid me. . . . But the deed once done. . . .’ 
There he is on safer ground, in company with J. B. Atlay, Andrew Lang, 
H. B. Irving, Tennyson Jesse, and a few other delicate artists who have 
made it their business to make murder an enjoyment. I mean no dis- 
respect to these great names when I say that Roughead here stands 
supreme, though he would agree to a special prize for Miss Jesse’s 
Murder and its Motives and to commendation for the excellent crime-work 
across the Atlantic of Edmund Pearson. 

Roughead has, in fact, gone one better than de Quincey, who was 
perfectly satisfied with the crime itself, so long as it was not achieved 
by poison. As to that, Roughead disagrees, as well he might when one 
considers how liberally the years since 1827 have been sprinkled with 
antimony, aconite, arsenic, and atropin. Think of the imperishable 
names connected with what he calls ‘the only polite medium’: Palmer. 
Madeleine Smith, Dr Pritchard, Seddon, Crippen. I once asked him if 
consideration of the naughty uses to which those poisons had been put 
by so many queer folk had made him a cynic. ‘By no means; it has 
encouraged my admiration for the ingenuity of the race.’ That ingenuity 
has encouraged Roughead to consider the art, not only of the crime itself, 
but of the means of detection. He has, in short, taken his cases into 
court so that we may enjoy the subtle, gentle, persuasive, sometimes 
malignant art of advocacy. Roughead revels in the Law, which is usually 
only half the ass that Mr Bumble thought it. When, therefore, you come 
across a book of his essays or a famous trial which he has edited, you 
should borrow it permanently. 

He comes of Scottish Episcopalian stock, the son of an Edinburgh 
merchant. His father had, on the advice of a legal friend, put him down 
for the law, but it was his uncle, a famous angler who, with the aid of 
hare soup, Cockburn’s port, and salmon steak, set his course. After 
dinner one night in the autumn of 1887 he was browsing amongst his 
uncle’s books when he chanced upon a stout work, bound in green cloth. 
It was that alluring collection: The Book of Remarkable Trials and 
Notorious Characters. From ‘Half-Hanged Smith, 1700—To Oxford, 
who shot at the Queen, 1840. Edited by Captain L. Benson. With 
numerous Illustrations by Phiz. The die was cast. “Taken captive by 
the Captain I sat absorbed in his entrancing pages . . . until I was chased 
to bed.’ 

Having picked his subject, Roughead had only to look about him. 
Living as he was, and still does, in the latitude of Rizzio, he found an 
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almost untapped field for his fancy. The Scots criminal calendar is a 
peculiarly romantic one, always slightly excessive, always agreeably differ- 
ent. He writes: ‘No mere English malefactor is, to my mind at least, a 
patch upon the kindly Scot, whose crimes, in common with the national 
products, whisky and haggis, have about them a distinctive flavour not 
to be found in the concoctions of the sister realm.’ Moreover, he had 
only been apprenticed two years as a Writer to Her Majesty’s Signet 
when his first opportunity came to attend a trial. He had no business 
to be at the High Court of Justiciary at all, his office chair having prior 
claim. Fortunately for him the one-day truancy went unnoticed, which 
suggests how leisurely life in Edinburgh must have been in the eighties. 

‘The impressionability of youth, the novelty of the adventure, and the 
arresting quality of the issue: life or death, combined to make the occa- 
sion unforgettable.’ The occupant of the dock was the infamous Jessie 
King, the baby-farmer of Stockbridge, who for a few pounds would and 
did do away with unwanted infants. In a striking passage about the case 
Roughead provides a typical example of his style: 


I sat that day for the first time in the stately courtroom where | 
have since been privileged to witness such celebrated trials as those 
made luminous by the names of Laurie, of Mr Monson, of Oscar Slater, 
and of Donald Merrett, not to speak of sundry. lesser lights in the 
murky firmament of crime. The imposing presence on the bench of 
the Lord Justice-Clerk in his robes of scarlet and white; the attaching 
charm of the Solicitor-General’s voice and manner—surely never was 
there a more persuasive prosecutor; the miserable little creature in 
the dock—mean, furtive, shabbily sinister, like a cornered rat; her 
truculent, robust paramour, with his dirty, grey-bearded face and his 
baid head, upon which a monstrous wen, big as a hen’s egg, rose eminent 
on the vertex of his naked scalp; the wretched mother weeping in the 
witness-box over the pitiful relics of the infant she had delivered to its 
fate: the shameless author of another’s shame, callous and unabashed, 
boldly maintaining that his duty as a father was discharged by payment 
of £5 to his child’s assassin—all these figures I see plain before me as I 
write. And the final ‘curtain’ of that squalid drama! I can hear to 
this day, on the return of the fatal verdict, the wave of sound vibrate 
throughout the crowded benches, when, as the seventeenth-century 
reporters were wont to record, ‘the People gave a great Humm’; the 
moving and impressive words of the judge at the pronouncement of the 
inevitable sentence; and, above all, the dreadful cries of the doomed 
woman as she was borne wailing from the bar. 


_ Far from deterring the young man, this unnerving experience encour- 
aged him to visit the Jocus of the crime. Roughead has always main- 
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tained that no one should write about a crime without visiting the locus. 
He has been particularly careful in this respect, even to inspecting the 
graves of victims. The ‘scene of the crime’ has a morbid fascination as 
well as special point.in a case. Roughead has never missed the point 
nor lost his fascination for these unhallowed places: ‘one cannot have 
too much of a good murder.’ Whenever, for instance, he has happened 
to be in Glasgow (which allows nothing to Edinburgh in the wickedness 
of its occasional and habitual criminals), he makes his way to that digni- 
fied house in Blythswood Square, pausing at the second basement window, 
there to ponder awhile upon what the iron stanchions could tell him. 
For this window (it is still there today) once guarded the mysteries of 
Madeleine Smith, and it was through those bars that she was wont to 
pass cocoa or chocolate to her unfortunate lover, Emile L’Angelier. Was 
one or more of those cups laced with arsenic? Madeleine could tell us, 
but we can guess. 


ROUGHEAD’S FIRST LITERARY ASSIGNMENT was to have been editorial 
work on the trial of John Watson Laurie. The Arran murder is well 
known. For those who have never heard of it, it is enough to know that 
two young men went up a hill together and only one came down. After 
an interval of weeks the other was found, buried beneath a boulder and 
horribly mutilated. Circumstances pointed to murder and to one possible 
murderer, Laurie. He was not to be found, even if he occupied the hue 
and cry by writing irreverent and irrelevant letters to the Press, denying 
his guilt. When he was caught he tried to commit suicide. There was 
no question of his guilt, and the trial was not therefore a work of art. 
In Roughead’s view it is essential to a first-rate murder trial that there 
should be a trial of strength between prosecution and defence, as in the 
cases of Oscar Slater and Donald Merrett: every point ought to be con- 
tested, fortunes must vary from day to day, the issue remain uncertain 
until that dread moment when the jury-bell is heard tinkling outside 
the court. Laurie was found guilty and sentenced to death. ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am innocent of this charge.’ Within no time at 
all there were 138,140 signatures to a reprieve petition. 

Generally speaking, Roughead is rather sceptical in the matter of 
alleged judicial errors, pace the case of Oscar Slater. He had no doubts | 
about Laurie. It was now maintained by the murderer’s relatives that 
he was insane, and that there was insanity in the family. This last card 
was a trump: Laurie was respited and served half his time as an ordinary 
prisoner at Peterhead. Not for twenty years was he removed to the 
Criminal Lunatic Department of Perth Prison. Scottish ways are perhaps 
a little Irish at times. 

The case would have made excellent material for a first book, but 
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pressure from certain quarters put the negative to it, and Roughead had 
to content himself, for the time being, with Dr Pritchard, that hirsute and 
sanctimonious poisoner whose acrobatics with antimony and aconite so 
startled Glasgow in 1865. This, the first of Roughead’s many associa- 
tions with the publishing firm of William Hodge, appeared in 1906, though 
Roughead has since declared the Introduction too timid and has done 
it again as an essay in Malice Domestic. It is characteristic of him that 
this agreeably horrid collection begins with a few recondite sallies and 
then the words: ‘I have often wondered that no philosopher has con- 
_sidered the strange affinity between crime and whiskers. i 

Dr Pritchard’s case was followed by those of Captain Porteous, 
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Mary Blandy, Katharine Nairn, Deacon Brodie, Burke and Hare, 
Mrs M’Lachlan, Laurie, Oscar Slater, and Donald Merrett. 

Roughead’s own favourite is Jessie M’Lachlan. There cannot be many 
cases in which the prisoner has, from the dock, accused the chief witness 
for the prosecution of the very crime with which she was charged. It is 
a magnificent story to which, with Mr Roughead’s permission, I should 
like to add a postscript. Jesse M’Lachlan was charged with the murder 
of one Jessie M’Pherson. For years after the case was over M’Pherson’s 
skull was preserved for the instruction of medical students. One of them, 
a gay nut, gave it as keepsake to a London nurse. She did not treasure 
it with the respect due to such relics, and put it in her matron’s bed: of 
such are the humours of the ladies. 

The other literary high-water mark of Roughead’s career has been his 
Trial of Oscar Slater. There is usually enough toil and sweat attached 
to the business of editing anything (as Leonard Russell can tell you), but 
Roughead must hold a record of sorts. The first edition of his Trial 
appeared in 1910: it bore a final look. In 1914, however, the Slater case 
erupted violently, with consequent damage to several apparently blame- 
less persons: another Introduction was required. In 1927 Slater was 
released and his original conviction quashed on a technical point: another 
Introduction was required. Nay more, for this time Roughead himself 
figured as a witness in that High Court of Justiciary which has provided 
him with so much grist for his recondite mill. 


IT WAS THROUGH THE SLATER CASE that I first met him. I was then 
preparing a fresh study of the affair and had written to him for advice. 
Back from Edinburgh came invitation to ‘have a quiet crack.’ Slater 
had just died, and I had some difficulty at first in persuading Roughead 
that I was not a newspaper reporter. He had just been besieged by 
sundry young cubs for his opinion on the case. One of them had shoved 
a piece of paper at him with a so-called ‘confession’ from some harmless 
creature plastered over it. The genial, erstwhile genial, editor had read 
it through and, after half a moment’s consideration, observed: ‘This is 
—nonsense.’ Mr Roughead knows how to express his feelings when 
the occasion matches his mood. 

He led me into his drawing-room which, as I had expected, was 
full of books and criminous relics. These last overflow into the hall, 
where signed photographs of his favourite advocates hang with murderers, 
perjurers and other cheerful folk. His stocky figure matches his voice, 
a rich roughness with a Georgian length and twist to his sallies. One 
cannot fail to appreciate his conversation, or his cigars and whisky. We 
had our quiet crack, and I then learned things about the Slater case which 
are best left to Heaven. 
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Like all sensible crime-fanciers, Roughead has always kept Press- 
cuttings about the cases which interest him. It is typical of the quality of 
his collection as a whole that his cuttings on a number of famous Victorian 
cases come from a portfolio which was once in the library of Sir Roger 
Tichborne. His Slater cuttings extend to three fat unique volumes, and 
on these I cast my covetous eye. But there was a difficulty. In one of 
his collections of essays, entitled Neck or Nothing, Roughead declares 
that as a youth he had lent a fine copy of Dick Rodney, or the Adventures 
of an Eton Boy to a schoolboy chum: ‘In the course of time, and with 
no little difficulty, I succeeded in reclaiming it from him, and was pained 
to find that certain of its immaculate pages—I was ever particularly nice 
as to the condition of my books—were stained and defiled by the inser- 
tion, as a book-marker, of a dried fragment of red herring, which yet 
remained in situ to testify the horrid fact! This was the last straw; I 
have not again lent a book.’ I am happy to be able to record 
that Mr Roughead broke his rule for once, and that I have returned his 
treasures without extra-illustration. 

There are many crime-fanciers. Yet over half a century there is not 
one that has sustained a reputation equal to William Roughead’s. He 
has never written a complete book on any one case, though some of his 
Introductions are almost book length. There is no pattern to any of his 
books of shorter crime essays, though Cain is generally common to all. 
He has never been a best-seller: it should serve as a warning to aspiring 
crime-fanciers that he has never made more than £400 from a book, and 
that appeared in America under the aegis of Alexander Woollcott. 
Nevertheless, he is and remains the leader of his school. 

He is the ideal investigator, strictly moral though never moralizing, 
calm, dispassionate, often amused, sometimes disgusted. His authority 
is most evident in the. historical spadework he always enjoys: his Trial 
of Captain Porteous is a standard work, and those who have enjoyed 
the Heart of Midlothian should not miss it. But he is as circumspect 
over the veriest trifles. In each essay no name passes without some 
explanatory footnote, every possible authority has been consulted. His 
level of accuracy ought to be stressed because crime-fanciers in general 
are lamentably at fault in that respect. I always keep, as an example, 
a book called Echoes of Causes Célébres, by Arthur Lambton, who 
founded the Crimes Club. It is an entertaining book, a readable book, 
but riddled with inaccuracies. In a trifling survey of the Madeline Smith 
affair there are sixteen mistakes: dates are incorrect, quotations jumbled, 
names misspelt. There are too many books of this kind on the market 

n today. 
ee een century records which Roughead has had to consult 
“have been both verbose and villainously printed, but they have never 
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dulled his enthusiasm. When Edmund Pearson visited him in 1930 he 
took him all over the criminous wynds and closes of Edinburgh. At 
Pearson’s request, Roughead conducted him to Tweedale Court, scene 
of the famous Begbie murder, and there ‘made me lurk, as the assassin, 
at the foot of the hidden stair, and leap out upon him, as the bank porter 
passing through the dark and narrow close with the bundle of bank-notes 
that were the price of his life.’ ‘Pearson,’ says Roughead, ‘enjoyed it all 
as a boy would a game.’ But I do not think there was much to choose 
between them. 

With enthusiasm goes an eye for fresh material: he has found several 
forgotten cases and refurbished others which have had inadequate treat- 
ment in the past. He is not, I think, so strong on the most modern cases, 
perhaps because his sympathies are all with the bad old days: ‘Every- 
thing is larger, louder, more extravagant; yet is the return in happiness 
proportionately increased?’ 


THERE ARE THOSE WHO CANNOT ABIDE Roughead’s style: they say it is 
affected. If that is so, and I do not believe it is myself, at least it has 
been consistently affected. He has always been clear, witty, urbane, 
pleasantly allusive. One is reminded of J. B. Atlay at his best, and 
sometimes of Andrew Lang. He has Lang’s curious grace. ‘There is a 
casual and deceptive discursiveness about his essays. Invariably they 
begin with a page or two autobiographical in flavour, larded with quota- 
tions and allusions from his darker favourites. The tone is set with a 
suitable quotation under the title, drawn perhaps from his favourite 
Duchess of Malfi. His sense of drama controls the order of his facts. 
There is a good example of this in an essay called ‘The Ambiguities of 
Miss Smith’ which appears in The Fatal Countess. Those who do not 
already know the ‘Proceedings upon the Trial of the Action brought by 
Mary Elizabeth Smith against the Right Hon. Washington Sewallis 
Shirley, Earl Ferrers. 1846’ are in for a treat. But for the Tichborne 
case, this would rank as (for those who discard the Claimant) the prime 
imposition of the nineteenth century. 

Roughead introduces us to a charming young girl, championed by 
brilliant counsel. She has brought an action for breach of promise of 
marriage (with damages laid at £20,000) against a nobleman of ancient 
family and vast possessions, Lord Ferrers. As early as 1839 it seems 
that Miss Smith had attracted favourable notice from her catch of a wooer. 
Affectionate letters had passed between them, arrangements for a marriage 
made, little and big bills collected for the bottom drawer. And now the 
nobleman has married someone else, leaving Miss Elizabeth to pay £200 
for bills which he had agreed to foot himself. 

There seems to be not a tittle of doubt that Miss Smith is a much- 
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wronged young lady, and lucky to have her honour still. But in his 
defence Lord Ferrers submitted that he had never spoken to the young 
lady during the whole course of his adult life, that he had made no con- 
tract with her, and that all the letters which were alleged to have passed 
between them were forgeries. And so, as it proved, they were. 

Bit by bit Roughead lets drop the fatal clues to Miss Smith’s undoing, 
the posted letters without postmarks, Lord Ferrer’s handwriting identi- 
fied by Elizabeth’s parents as her own, the meaningless jumble of facts 
about the Ferrers family in the letters. One cannot help admiring Miss 
Smith for her courage: she nearly pulled it off, and somehow or other 
she escaped any punishment. She was not even dismayed by her failure, 
and produced a pamphlet in support of her cause whose ‘vituperative and 
mendacious pages’ are testimony to the boundlessness of credulity and the 
impudence of impostors. 

Mr Roughead, ever the gentleman, does not pursue her too harshly 
with the rough end of his opinions. He has always had a soft spot for 
female naughtiness, reserving his thunder for officialdom, the police in 
particular and anyone sitting on the wrong side of the fence in the Slater 
case. He is equally impatient about the affair at Broughty Ferry: ‘Had 
the police had their own way it would have been solved long ago—by 
the hanging of the wrong man.’ In ‘Warner’s Warning; or, The Perils of 
Identification’ he draws attention to a rather disquieting feature of police 
procedure. Anyone who is about to give evidence based on identification 
alone should read, mark and digest what he says: ‘ . . . There is far 
too much zeal to secure identification and far too little regard for the 
suspect’s rights—for, though it be blasphemy in official ears, rights he has. 
The thing is done in secret in the police office; it is stage-managed by the 
police themselves, and none but they can swear to what took place. 
Plainly, the suspect should be represented by a law agent, with power to 
cross-examine, and the operation should be conducted in presence of 
some superior and responsible official, such as the Governor of the prison. 
Further, a shorthand note of the proceedings would prevent the risk of 
a witness deviating at the trial from his original statement, and would 
record any reluctance, dubiety, or hesitation by which the force of his 
identification might be qualified.’ All this, Roughead laments, is but a 
counsel of perfection. But we must examine the tale which gives point 
to the theme. ; 

In the autumn of 1912, Charles Warner, a Canadian, with the wander- 
lust and no fixed occupation, set out for the Old World and a job. He 
had a gentlemanly appearance: he was strong, broad-shouldered, tall, 
with a prominent jaw and piercing eyes. He was also destitute. 

Warner found nothing to suit him in Paris, in London, Liverpool, 
Amsterdam or Brussels. In October he was sleeping on the park benches 
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of Antwerp, without his waistcoat, having pawned it for a franc. Once 
again he made his way to London, arriving 44d. to the good. Tempta- 
tion took him into the lounge of the Charing Cross Hotel and out with 
a guest’s topcoat. Thus dishonestly compensated for the loss of his 
waistcoat, he tramped to the Rose and Crown at Tonbridge for a night’s 
rest on his way to Dover. In the morning he owed seven shillings and 
attempted to leave without paying. An unsympathetic waiter pursued 
him; he was arrested, charged, and sent to Maidstone Prison for 14 days. 
Here he was properly clothed and fed. He was also charged with murder. 

On the day that Warner stole a topcoat the police at Broughty Ferry. 
Scotland, broke into the mansion of an aged recluse, a Miss Jean Milne. 
Her overflowing postbox had given cause for alarm. The doors and 
windows were all securely fastened, but inside lay Miss Milne’s body, 
brutally battered. Her ankles were tied together. The telephone wires 
had been cut. In the fireplace Detective Lieutenant Trench, an investi- 
gator of intelligence, found the end of a half-smoked cigar. He dis- 
covered that the old lady, shortly before her death, had ordered wine and 
whisky, and a table was undoubtedly laid for two. Not unnaturally he 
concluded that her gruesome visitor and probable murderer had been a 
man. 

To all outward appearances Miss Milne was a recluse. Her letters 
revealed, however, that she travelled thrice yearly to London in her most 
dashing finery. There and elsewhere, it was discovered, she was 
susceptible to the blandishments of young men. She confided to a friend 
that a marriage might be in the offing. That one or several of these 
gentlemen visited her at Broughty Ferry seems certain. It may be that 
great passions were at stake, for nothing had been stolen from the house. 
Miss Milne’s valuables were untouched. A post-mortem examination 
showed that she had been dead for at least three weeks, which fixed the 
date of the murder as October 16. 

Roughead observes, a little cynically: “The reward of One Hundred 
Pounds, officially offered for such information as should lead to the taking 
of the thief of life, exercised upon the public intelligence—or imagina- 
tion—the wonted stimulus.’ At once five perfectly honest and respect- 
able persons came forward with tales of a man seen in or about the house 
and grounds. The descriptions they gave were disparate in the extreme, 
but the official mind is equipped to disentangle human fallibility to 
advantage, and a notice was issued. 

In their wisdom the authorities at Maidstone Prison divined that the 
very man was at present in residence, Charles Warner. His photograph 
was sent north with such encouraging results that five witnesses who had 
seen ‘the man’ travelled south to Maidstone. The suspect was placed 
in a row among ten other prisoners, dressed in their outdoor clothes. 
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All five travellers identified him. One, it must be admitted, found that 
his hair was greyer than she expected, ‘but I cannot forget his eyes.’ 
Another dear soul observed, ‘I know I am putting the rope round his 
neck, but that’s the man!’ After two hours Warner, who had been 
studiously polite till then, flung his cap on the floor before a lady and 
said, ‘It’s a farce. It’s not fair, the others have told you where I am 
standing.’ This gave her all the confidence she needed to say, ‘I know 
you quite well without that. I’m quite satisfied.’ 

Warner was now transferred to Scotland Yard, where he was confronted 
with six persons who had seen Miss Milne with an American. None 
of them identified him. Nevertheless, he was taken north to Dundee 
where, as reported, out of twenty-two witnesses, twelve identified him. 

With commendable zeal the Procurator-Fiscal of Dundee had collected 
statements from about 100 witnesses; it would be reasonable to suppose 
that now Warner’s goose was all but cooked. His statement that he had 
never been in Scotland, let alone Broughty Ferry, was received without 
enthusiasm. Only Detective Lieutenant Trench, who had arrested the 
man, had his doubts. This quixotic officer, whose attempt to get fair 
play for Slater two years later ended in his own ruin, had talked things 
over with Warner. Could he prove where he was on October 16? 
Warner was full of travel lore but few addresses. Ultimately he remem- 
bered his waistcoat which, so far as he could remember, had been pawned 
on the very day. Trench went to Antwerp at once, found and redeemed 
the waistcoat and returned to Dundee with the perfect alibi. 

It is not given to many police officers to thwart the course of justice, 
and authority, so I have discovered from private papers. was not too 
pleased with Trench. Nevertheless, Warner had to be released. 
Roughead notes: ‘The moral which one deduces from these disquieting 
facts is this: that the recognition of a person by people who have had 
but a passing glimpse of their man, who have never seen him before, and 
who have never heard him speak, is practically worthless.’ People who 
press for the last extreme in punishment should bear this now forgotten 


case in mind. 


ROUGHEAD IS AT HIS BEST WHEN HE CAN take a case into court, when 
facts are sometimes only opinions and opinions sometimes become facts, 
when the locus is square in the centre of Edinburgh and much heat is 
generated in the contest. It has been his luck to discover the perfect 
case several times during his long, peaceful career: of them all I rate 
that of Drumsheugh the best. It appears under the title ‘Closed Doors’ 
in Bad Companions. (Most of Roughead’s collections of essays bear 
- appropriately bloody titles: Malice Domestic, Mainly Murder, The 
Murderer’s Companion, Neck or Nothing. There are a few with 
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respectable and innocuous titles: the author always makes suitable 
amends for these lapses.) 

The great Drumsheugh case belongs to the Edinburgh of 1810. It 
was a scandal of such’ proportions that the legal great ones involved were 
instructed to destroy their copies of relevant documents. Of course, 
they did not do so, and who could be more delighted than William 
Roughead? ‘As a conscientious explorer of the dark continent of crime, 
having discovered this unchartered territory, I feel it my duty to divulge 
my find; further, frankly I have not the heart to suffer such unique material 
to remain unused.’ He adds, rather curiously as events will show, ‘If 
Mrs Grundy does not like the performance, it is open to the dame to 
lump it. And I hereby formally give her notice that ladies are not 
admitted. ... . Shut the door.’ 

Roughead introduces us to a small school, a genteel establishment for 
the board and education of young ladies. It is situated in the West End 
of Edinburgh, a tiny, inadequate building, totally unsuitable for twenty- 
four girls, ranging in age from eleven to fifteen. The establishment is 
conducted by Miss Marianne Woods, a mild and personable creature of 
twenty-eight with all the necessary academic requirements. Her co-part- 
ner was one year younger, a Miss Jane Pirie. Emotional, irritable, quick 
to take offence, Miss Pirie was a capable school-mistress but an exact- 
ing friend. The atmosphere she generated was sufficiently pyrotechnic 
without the inclusion of Miss Woods’s aunt, a venerable. useless, acquisi- 
tive busybody who was forever making trouble between the two younger 
women. ‘Tiffs, tears, recriminations, reconciliation, more tears and 
kisses; these were the order of the day, and night. And everything had 
to be concealed, as far as possible, from the charges. 

The school prospered. Miss Woods rejoiced in the patronage of no 
less an Edinburgh light than Lady Cumming Gordon, who drew 
in the daughters of sundry Baronets, Bishops and Lairds. Lady Cumming 
Gordon herself supplied three of her grandchildren. Two of them were 
legitimate. The third was a dusky, insinuating damsel of seventeen, 
child of Lady Cumming Gordon’s son and of an Indian woman. 

Jane Cumming was, by reason of her mixed blood and age, more 
advanced than the other pupils. She had enjoyed, up to the present, an 
unrestrained life and did not take kindly to the rigours imposed by Miss 
Woods and Miss Pirie. She fawned on them and yet she was punished. 
She was often in disgrace. And so she made plans to rid herself of her 
tormentors. 

There were three bedrooms in the school, and much consequent 
‘doubling-up.” Jane Cumming slept with Miss Pirie and another pupil 
with Miss Woods. Such were the torments of the day, with the trouble- 
some aunt, that whenever the two schoolmistresses wished to resolve 
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their differences they had to do so after lights-out and at the bedside. 
That they had to whisper for fear of waking the young girls is natural. 
And Jane Cumming would listen. 

On November 14, 1810, Jane got leave of absence to see her grand- 
mother in Charlotte Square. She was a favourite grandchild, ‘a simple, 
innocent, veracious girl.’ That day, however, she was not simple, 
innocent, Or, as we may believe, veracious. We do not know her exact 
words to her grandmother, who should have known better than to listen 
without checking so damnable an assertion. We do know that she 
poured sufficient poison into the lady’s ears to promote immediate action. 

Lady Cumming Gordon wrote at once to everyone who had children 
at the school. She made no charge against Miss Woods and Miss Pirie. 
She merely stressed the seriousness and urgency of the situation. Within 
forty-eight hours all the pupils bar one had been removed, and even that 
ewe lamb was moved a day later. The two schoolmistresses were dis- 
tracted. They sent appealing notes to Lady Cumming Gordon and 
received no answer. Their patroness was discreetness itself, but the 
whisper got around. With this much preamble Roughead reveals the 
charge. ‘Briefly, and with as little offence as may be, it was that these 
two gentlewomen had conceived for one another an inordinate affection, 
which they did not scruple wantonly to display in the very presence of 
their pupils.” As soon as they learned the nature of the crime imputed 
to them, the Misses Woods and Pirie instituted proceedings against Lady 
Cumming Gordon, with damages set at £10,000. She insisted that they 

“must admit their guilt by leaving the country: they for their part would 
be satisfied with nothing less than a complete withdrawal of the slander. 
Thus the matter went to court. 

‘.. Had the accusation been well founded,’ writes Roughead, 
‘nothing would have induced me to deal with it . . . my interest in the 
case resides in the fact that the charge was false.’ 

I wish there were space to follow him through the case’s maze of legal 
verbiage, prevarication and downright stupidity. If Miss Woods and 
Miss Pirie (the pursuers) had pursued Jane Cumming and Janet Munro 
(a pupil who had been contaminated by what Jane had told her) the case 
would have collapsed, as Jane and Janet would have been unable to give 
evidence. But they made Lady Cumming Gordon the defender and all 
but ruined themselves. 

Jane Cumming made a remarkable witness behind closed doors. “And 
I cannot help observing,’ wrote the Lord Justice-Clerk, ‘that any hesita- 
tion which she shewed in the course of her examination was never in the 
points of indecency, but always when she was called on to reconcile her 
own contradictions. She was thinking and contriving.’ 

The proof rested simply and solely on what she said she heard. She 
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admitted that when it was dark she could see nothing, but claimed that 
she then relied on the evidence of her other senses. None of the other 
girls in the dormitory noticed anything. 

The pursuers produced a number of respectable witnesses to testify 
to their high moral character., Yet when the seven judges gave their 
opinions, four found for the defender. One is unable to see how or 
why, but there is a clue in a single observation of the Lord Justice-Clerk’s : 
‘If I had sat as a single judge taking this proof, I should have committed 
Miss Cumming for prevarication . . . and I fear I was swayed by too 
much respect for the family of Lady Cumming in not doing so.’ 

Miss Woods and Miss Pirie then presented a petition for review. This 
time the judges were four for the pursuers and three for the defender. 
Lady Cumming Gordon took the matter to the House of Lords, where 
her petition was dismissed. But still she fought. By Notes, Petitions, 
Answers, Replies, Duplies she put off the reckoning. Miss Woods and 
Miss Pirie reduced their claim, and still she did not pay. Roughead’s 
sources fail in the middle of the negotiations, and we do not. know how 
much, if anything, the pursuers finally received. In any case they were 
both ruined and by a girl who probably intended no more than that she 
should escape from school. 

I wish that all aspiring crime-fanciers would read Roughead’s handling 
of the great Drumsheugh case, because there is a regrettable tendency 
amongst publishers today to demand the ‘popular approach.’ This 
depends for its appeal on dramatization rather than on fact and if the 
movement becomes general the whole cause of crime writing will go back 
into the disrepute from which Roughead and a few others like him have 
rescued it. He has never once debased the currency, and for that reason, 
more than any other, he will survive time and the salvage drive. 
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The Snow Line 


by H. E. BATES 
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E lived unadventurously for the first thirty years of his life with 
his mother, in a little corner shop selling sweets and newspapers 
and looking across to the branch-line railway station of the 
small manufacturing town. What a fine position it was, they 
all said, unopposed, without competition, with so many people 
arriving and departing and wanting their newspapers as they came and 
went: one of the best you could find in the world. 

Regularly and unambitiously he met the morning and evening trains 
with their loads of newspapers; he knew every customer by his newspaper 
and every newspaper by its customer. All day he heard the clap of 
dray-horse hooves on the granite sets of the station yard; the slide of 
wheel-skids as drays came down on wet or frosty mornings from goods 
warehouses, loaded with packing cases, new machinery, and vast bundles 
of creaking belly-leather. All his life he breathed the combined smells 
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of it: a sulphur fustiness of coal and train smoke, a harsh dog-like odour 
of sole leather, a drab-sweet scent in the little shop; and there seemed 
nothing about it to make him dissatisfied. For all these years his mother 
had directed his purposes. It was always ‘Arthur will see to it; Arthur 
will find out; Arthur will be only too pleased; Arthur will attend to you.’ 
And in fact he did see, he did find out, he was only too pleased, and 
in his woollen, undemanding and unadventurous way he made it his 
business to attend. 

Soon after he was thirty his mother died. For six or seven years 
before that he had been talking, awkwardly, shyly, mostly over the shop 
counter, to a Miss Shortland: a pale-faced schoolteacher with tight lips 
and a tight black bun of hair knotted rather like the tails of some of the 
dray horses that came down from the station yards. Most of the time he 
wore a Norfolk jacket of pepper and salt tweed with wide vents at the 
back, varied in summer, in hot weather, by one of cream alpaca. On 
Sundays he wore suits of thick herring-bone tweed and a bowler hat. 
From the cuffs of these suits his red hands, rather large for a small man, 
always managed somehow to stick out awkwardly, like lumps of under- 
done pork. His head too was rather large and his eyes, in keeping, 
gleamed roundly like the blue glass marbles he sold to boys. 

‘Mother has left me a little money,’ he said. 

He had made it his business to attend to Miss Shortland almost exactly 
as he attended to other customers; there was a feeling that his affection 
for her was simply a careful ounce or two of sweetness, wrapped up in 
a paper bag. 

‘Rather a lot of money,’ he said. ‘Rather more than I thought.’ 

Miss Shortland did not say anything; some day there would be an 
inevitable end to schoolteaching and now, at last, she thought, perhaps 
that time had come. 

‘Rather over six thousand pounds,’ he said. ‘And the shop of course.’ 

To Miss Shortland it seemed an incredible and wonderful thing: she 
was about to say so but he went on: 

‘I don’t know quite what Pll do yet, but I thought of going for a little 
holiday somewhere. Abroad.’ 

‘Abroad?’ 

‘I thought of Switzerland,’ he said. His large glass-like eyes, protuber- 
ant and boyish and blue, took on a queer myopic sort of vacancy. He 
seemed held by a far-off dream: ‘I’ve always had a fancy to see the 
mountains.’ 

To Miss Shortland the project did not appear at all impressive. Moun- 
tains, as she was afterwards to discover, were not among the things that 
most attracted her. But in his polite, shop-like, eternally attentive sort 
of way he said: 


he said 


‘Mother has left me a little money, 
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‘Of course I’d like you to come with me. Would you? It would be 
nice in August. Just the two of us for a week or two.’ 

It was that simple phrase, ‘just the two of us,’ one of the most intimate 
he had ever spoken’ to her, that finally won her over; it opened, or 
appeared to open, innumerable and incalculable doors beyond the life 
of a schoolmistress teaching a class of forty pig-tailed girls in a red-brick 
factory town. She felt the door of stuffy and spinsterish drudgery closing 
at last behind her; a world of intimacy and comfortable possession opening 
out beyond. 

Three weeks later, in August, they went off to a small village called 
Heiligenswendi, among hills of drying hay-cocks, in the Bernese Ober- 
land. Up there—he had looked it all up in a map—he somehow fondly 
imagined edelweiss would be growing in accessible crevices and he would 
be able to taste something of the world above the snow line, filling him- 
self with the stimulating splendour of high places. Instead he found a 
sub-alpine countryside, under a humid August sun, heavy as damp green 
spinach. Sweating peasants scythed solidly through fields of lucerne and 
then, having finished them, mowed twice as solidly back again. The 
pension he had chosen was one of those large wooden houses, painted a 
dull red, in the style of Swiss Gothic, and his own room and Miss Short- 
land’s looked out on a barricade of sunless pines. Out of this black hill 
forest there appeared from time to time groups of shambling men wear- 
ing yellow straw hats shaped like topees. They shuffled out of shadow 
into sun with haunted eyes. They came from the asylum farther up 
the hill. 

To Miss Shortland, after two days, they became part of the general 
obnoxiousness ; they became linked with the smell of peasant cigars that 
mingled harshly with odours of sauerkraut and boiled garlic sausage 
provided by Frau Roth in the dining-room below. 

‘But what made you choose this place? What made you think— 

‘The guide book said it was very beautiful.’ 

‘Did it say anything about the lunatic asylum? Not a word, I’m sure, 
did it?’ 

‘Well, no—but I think it is beautiful—I think the mountains— 

“Yes, but what do we do? For three weeks—what do we do?’ 

“We can walk,’ he said. 

Afterwards, for two days, they walked about hot spinach-like fields that 
lay shut in between black slopes of pines. Against enchanting glimpses 
of a lake below, where white sails and steamers glided past, apples were 
ripening on wind-bowed trees and a few slender crocus were flowering, 
pink-mauve, in the long grass beneath them. 

But Miss Shortland, tired of school-teaching, had not come on holiday 
for lakes or apples or autumn crocus or lunatics in straw hats. She did 
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not like walking. She wanted something of Browning, alone. Her deter- 
mined chin and her black rather horse-like hair, coarse and tightly bound, 
were distinctive parts of a face that had almost no colour. Her skin 
looked pallid and bloodless. Her cold dark eyes concealed entirely the 
fact that she was burning inside. 

The second afternoon, after long silences over the hated lunch-time 
sausage, they walked for two or three miles above the lake-side before 
she gave up and lay down exhausted in the grass. 

In a peckish and oblique sort of way they had been near to quarrelling 
all morning and now the deep heat of the August day, concentrated and 
steamy, pressed up through lush alpine grass and through her thin cotton 
dress and on to her body. In the pine-laden air, rich and stifling, she felt 
she could not breathe. She unbuttoned the neck of her dress and threw 
her arms outwards, palms down, on the grass. 

Browning sat with hands locked over his knees, staring away. 

“Why don’t you come and lie down?’ 

‘Tm looking at the mountains,’ he said. ‘I can’t take my eyes off 
them.’ 

She gave a choking sound of impotent anger into the grass, unable to 
speak. He was still wearing, as he had worn for years in the little shop, 
the thick tobacco-brown jacket with its wide vents in the back. These 
vents had always infuriated her. Now, more than ever, they seemed to 
need ironing out. They made him look curiously old-maidish, dowdy, 
and out of place, rousing in her an enraged and possessive desire to take 
him in hand. 

‘How do you get up there, I wonder?’ he said. 

‘You take a train,’ she said; and he in turn said the worst possible 
thing in reply: 

‘As a matter of fact there is a train. It goes up through the Jungfrau.’ 

Angry and tired, she felt nothing but the hot throb of her feet after 
the long walk; and after some moments she said: 

‘My feet hurt terribly. Take off my shoes, will you? Be a dear and 
undo them for me.’ 

In his slow, woollen, and uncomplaining way he took off her shoes. 
For years he had made it his business to attend to such things. She felt 
his hands and then the cool air on the hot soles of her feet. It was 
delicious and she said: 

‘Would you mind if I took my stockings off?’ She spoke now without 
anger. ‘You can look at the mountains—’ 

She did not finish because he was in fact already looking at the moun- 
tains: he was not interested in her naked white legs as she rolled her 
_ stockings down; and she said: 

‘Come and lie down. It’s cool in the grass.’ 
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‘If I lie down I can’t look at the mountains.’ aah 

She stared savagely at the sky and said: ‘When did you get this thing 
about mountains?’ 

‘I didn’t know I had a thing about mountains. Who said—?’ 

‘Said?’ She felt she must scream. ‘You've talked of nothing else 
all day!’ : 

‘Yes, but there’s nothing wrong with it, is there? I mean neither one 
of us is bound to think just like the other. We’re old enough—’ 

‘Old!’ she said. ‘Old! T’ll die of it if we don’t get out and do 
something—’ 

After that she walked back to the hotel alone, carrying her shoes, 
getting a curious thwarted pleasure out of walking bare-foot in the grass. 

On that steaming evening Frau Roth chose to give them for supper a 
dish called Berner plat. It was rich and gross and Miss Shortland felt 
they ought to have eaten it with shovels. 

Half way through the meal Browning looked at her with the glassy 
over-kindly bulging eyes that she always felt would have looked better in 
spectacles and said: 

‘T suppose I ought to tell you I’m going off tomorrow for a day alone.’ 

She dug her fork into nauseating messes of fat meat, not speaking. 

“Would you mind?’ 

‘Mind? Why should I mind?’ 

‘I thought you might.’ 

“You think the oddest things, don’t you?’ 

After supper they sat together on the verandah outside the hotel. The 
lighted windows of the lunatic asylum winked beyond woods of pines, 
and the stars, wonderfully scintillating in the dark summer sky, winked 
above the mountains. The Berner plat had given Miss Shortland heart- 
burn. When Herr Roth appeared, smoking a heavy black cigar and 
talking, almost champing, in Bernese, she got up and excused herself 
and went to bed. 

In her bedroom the air seemed more stuffy and stifling than ever. Her 
head ached as she undressed and lay down outside the coverlet, in her 
nightgown, having left the door on the catch so that she could hear 
Browning when he came to bed. Irritation, suspense, the fretful bicker- 
ings of the day: all of them could, she felt, if Browning only understood. 
be so simply and pleasantly and finally dissolved. In a few moments, 
there on the bed, he could remove all the wretchedness she felt about 
asylums and sauerkraut and heart-burn and walking on mountains. 

When she heard Browning come upstairs to bed at last she felt her 
heart racing. 

‘Arthur: is it you?’ 
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With her heart bounding and racing she waited for him to come in, 
but he made no sign of coming in. 

‘Are you really going tomorrow?’ 

‘I wanted to.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ 

‘To the Neiderhorn.’ 

‘What’s the Neiderhorn?’ 

‘A mountain.’ 

Writhing on the bed, hugging herself, staring at the lights of the lunatic 
asylum reflected on the ceiling, she did not answer. 

‘T’ll try not to be late,’ he said. 

She did not answer. 

‘Good night,’ he said. 

Again she did not answer. 

‘Sleep well,’ he said. After this there was a silence as if perhaps he 
was not certain of something. ‘You’re not peeved?’ 

‘Not peeved!’ She writhed once more on the bed. ‘Good night.’ 

The lights of the asylum, for some reason or another, did not go out till 
dawn. 


NEXT DAY HE CLIMBED his first mountain. 

Years later he would look back on that day with amused but affec- 
tionate awe. He did the first part of the journey by post-bus, carrying 
with him a pile of bread and sausage and hard-boiled eggs packed for 
him by Frau Roth, and the second by funicular. The third was mostly 
an affair of paths carefully marked, winding up through dark green 
woods dripping with heavy dew. It was nothing more than a scramble 
for an hour or two. But years of steady and attentive waiting in the 
little shop had left him flabby and on the hot mountainside he could not 
get his breath. He rushed up the damp but hot paths with clumsy and 
excited steps, sweating, mouth open, head down. Whenever there was 
a spring in the woods he doused his face and mouth and hands, feeling 
curiously light-headed with fatigue and heat and altitude. 

It was mid-afternoon before he reached the top. All the way up, 
under the physical stress of the climb, he had been vaguely aware that 
he had committed some sort of injustice against Miss Shortland. It was 
his business, somehow, to make it up to her. Perhaps a sprig or two of 
edelweiss was the answer: a peace offering from the summit of his first 
mountain. 

But when he got to the top, about three o’clock, he was finished. In 
utter exhaustion he lay face downwards against a rock. All his spirit, 

his naive and rushing enthusiasm, had drained sickly away. For about 
twenty minutes he could not drag himself to his feet again. 
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When he staggered upright at last he felt himself choking. Not, this 
time, with fatigue or sickness, or with any remembered sense of injustice 
against Miss Shortland. He was exalted with speechless ecstasy at the 
view. Below him the lake glittered like snakeskin in the breeze and heat 
of afternoon and all beyond it, repeated and repeated into distances he 
could not conceive, like the crtisted back of a white dinosaur, the pure 
icy world of summer snow. Out of all that terrific range of Jungfrau 
and Eiger and Ménch and Schreckhorn and Silberhorn, flashing and 
solemn under the blue hot sky, he could not name a single peak. He 
simply stood choking and staring, the core of himself quivering and 
pumping with joy. 

Thirty years later they put a ski-lift up there, so that tourists could 
do in twenty minutes the two thousand five hundred feet that had taken 
him half a day. When he heard of it he felt it did him a keen and 
personal wrong. It was a vulgar affront to the feelings that had stormed 
and stunned him that afternoon. 

And what he did feel was a curious mixture. His joy was shot through, 
in a queer way, with a sudden empty sadness. Underneath all his naive 
ecstasies there was a numb pain of regret. Out of the rose-bright web 
of feeling came the thought of his mother. Insecure and _ lost, 
he grieved for her so painfully up there that he began to cry. Many 
weeks of conventional solicitude had left him without any visible sort of 
grief for her, but now he let the tears for her come readily and quickly, 
in a sticky hot flow, until they burned and dazzled his eyes, turning the 
mountains as he stared at them into painful white splinterings against 
the sun. 

But there was no edelweiss for Miss Shortland: and in fact he did not 
think of it again. The painful fusion of joy and insecurity, of his mother 
who had gone and the mountains that had so suddenly unlocked his 
tears for her, left him with a stunning impression of wonder and yet of 
something unsatisfied. In a way it was as if he had almost, but not quite, 
rediscovered her there. 

He climbed down to the hotel in a numb and sobered way, his feelings 
lessening as he came down. His joy resolved itself into a deep pleasure 
that he felt would not be complete until he had spoken of it, somehow, 
to someone else; and he was once again troubled by thoughts of injustice 
to Miss Shortland. 

But at the hotel Miss Shortland was not in her room: and in his own 
room he found a letter. 

Miss Shortland explained that she had left for Interlaken. She under- 
stood there were nice shops there and sociable people and hotels with 
decent food and orchestras to which one could dance at night. She 
dwelt with pointed delicacy on the fact that he did not understand her, 
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She hoped he would get over his thing about mountains. Perhaps when 
they were both back home again they would, as she put it, begin to see 
things in their right perspective. She at any tate thought they might, 
and she hoped that he would think so too. 
He did not think so; and he did not go to Interlaken. 


HE STAYED ALONE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS until the end of September, 
a month longer than he had intended, and then he went back home. 

He did not open the little shop. The microcosm of the station corner, 
with its travellers and their newspapers, drays and dray horses, its smell 
of coal and leather, smoke and sweets in bottles, had died. The little 
manufacturing town, where he knew almost every face and every brick 
and where, as they all said. that position of his on the corner was one 
of the best in the world, no longer meant anything to him at all. There 
was an end, suddenly, of ‘Arthur will see to it; Arthur will find out; 
Arthur will be only too pleased; Arthur will attend to you.’ There was 
also an end, or at least he hoped, to Miss Shortland. In fact he was not 
to see her again for many years. 

After he had sold the shop he had, with his mother’s money and his 
own, a little under ten thousand pounds. He calculated it might last 
him, with care, for forty years. He was going to live modestly, existing 
in little pensions and travelling third class. He was going to live among 
mountains. 

In the fourth year after all this he had acquired a certain aloof bearing, 
silent and rather solemn; and the early thirties had begun to put on him 
a sort of shell-like puffiness that travelling and mountains did not take 
away. And until that year he travelled—in and out of Switzerland, over 
to Austria, across to Germany, once or twice to the Pyrenees and the 
Dolomites—alone. - 

Up to that time he had followed, quite instinctively, the line he after- 
wards discovered most climbers took: summer in the Oberland, then 
the Engadine, then Zermatt, with ambitions about the Matterhorn. His 
first moment above the snow-line had been at the Tiefen glacier. It 
was early September; great crevices of ice flashed with dazzling vitriolic 
beauty and he almost choked with joy. From above he saw for the first 
time too the superb cresting fall of the Rhone glacier, with Galenstock 
above. It was a fearful and wonderful experience; but again, unex- 
pectedly, he was affected by a sense of insecurity and loneliness that 
recalled his mother. Out of this insecurity rose a feeling that he wanted 
her there to share that singular experience of solitude and altitude: 
that it was really nothing without her. : 

During this time, occasionally, he thought also of Miss Shortland. It 
‘did not strike him as odd that over a considerable distance of time she 
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continued to repel him. He had always shrunk from touching her. Her 
hair, coarse and black and shining, had grown stiffly out of the thick 
colourless skin of her neck in a way that made the hairs on his own 
neck stiffen and creep cold. Neither in the alpine grass nor the alpine 
bedroom had he ever quite got over that queer sensation. 

The following summer he werit to Zermatt, full of ambition to climb the 
Breithorn. The weather, with the wind in the south, blowing warm low 
rain, made his first four days in a small hotel, without another English- 
man, a misery of lonely frustration. It seemed as if cloud would never 
lift even from the lower meadows, with their mournful bell-donging cows. 

On the fourth evening there came into the bar a young man carrying 
a rucksack so large that Browning mistook him at first for one of those 
German students that then slogged the roads of Europe like obedient 
snails. He was overjoyed when this lean tired figure asked in English for 
a room. 

After supper he introduced himself. 

‘Would you join me in a beer? My name is Browning.’ — 

The young man had eyes of fiery violet blue set in whites of dazzling 
clearness. 

“Mine’s Parkman,’ he said. 

‘First trip over here?’ 

‘Not really. I came once with my parents. On holiday.’ 

‘But first time climbing?’ 

‘Not really,’ the boy said. “The first time alone.’ 

For an hour or more they talked and drank beer: but the boy, tired 
from a long walk in the rain, seemed except for the fiery violet eyes like 
a pale chrysalis not fully awakened. He seemed unaware of the extent 
of Browning’s almost ferocious friendliness, of his big protuberant eyes, 
hungrily impelled, gazing across at him over the heavy beer-mugs in 
the light of rain-splashed windows. 

Browning spoke at last of the Breithorn. ‘I’ve got the guide and every- 
thing fixed,’ he said. ‘We’re simply waiting for the cloud to break up. 
Would you care to come?’ 

‘I’ve never really done anything so high.’ 

“You would be perfectly all right. You could have absolute trust in 
the guide. Brucker. He’s wonderful.’ 

The boy did not answer and Browning remembered how. on his own 
first naive scramble to the Neiderhorn, he had longed. tangled up in a 
web of emotion, for someone to share his joy. 

‘It would be a terrific thing for you.’ he said. ‘It’s one of the great 
mountains.’ 

‘I suppose it is.’ 

‘And of course it’s always better with someone. You see? Somehow 
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ec an awful sense of frustration—I don’t know—if someone isn’t 

‘Tm probably pushing on tomorrow,’ the boy said. 

It would be an awful pity to miss it, Browning said. ‘Would you 
feel more confident if we went to see the guide?’ 

Later it turned out that the glass was rising and the guide, old and 
leathery and sardonic, prophesied the day would be good. 

The three of them started the following morning at half-past four. 
It was starlight and cold and the boy, obviously, did not want to go. 
One of his boots had knuckled through being badly dried after rain and 
he complained continually that it hurt him and would not fit. 

The guide was sardonically cheerful: ‘Alley-oop, shentlemen!’ he 
kept saying. ‘Alley-oop!’ 

Throughout the day, together, he and Browning nursed the boy along. 
Dawn broke in flying steely feathers of rose and grey, in branching and 
spinning trails of deeper red and purple that massed into high ridges of 
snow-pure cloud. For Browning the new experience produced a wonder- 
ful, invigorating buoyancy and all day the guide sang out sardonically : 

“Alley-oop now, shentlemen! Alley-oop!’ 

They spent that night at the Theodule Pass. The boy had been limp- 
ing badly for some time before they got there; and for the last mile or 
two Browning had fussed over him like a hen. 

Then, to Browning’s annoyance, there were already other climbers in 
_ the hut. Two Swiss from Zurich, systematically drying wet socks and 

sweaty shirts, had cornered one end, and at the other were two English 
students, one a girl. She was very dark, with bronzy black eyes and 
smooth healthy brown arms from which the sleeves of her scarlet jumper, 
rolled up, came away like the tight peel of fruit. She was busy combing 
her hair when Browning arrived, pulling it in long sweeps from the nape 
of her neck and then over, in a black curtain, to one side of her face, 
and then tossing it away again, in an arching, upward jerk. These 
gestures produced in him the uneasy creeping coldness at the back of 
the neck that he had experienced with Miss Shortland. 

The girl took one quick look at him and then, for the rest of the 
evening, hardly another that did not mock him. She began from the first 
to be fascinated by Parkman. The student, a big-boned man with a 
shock of coarse yellow hair and a face skinned raw by alpine sun, sat 
at the table gnawing lumps of rye bread and drinking red wine and read- 
ing a detective novel. Outwardly he did not seem to care whether the 
girl looked at Parkman, at Browning, or at the two Swiss. He spoke to 
her with drawling and weary affection, always gnawing bread: ‘Oh! 
‘don’t be so footling, darling. Don’t drivel, sweetheart.’ 

All the time Browning was fussily anxious for Parkman’s foot. ‘We 
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must get it right,’ he kept saying. ‘We must. We can’t neglect it, you 
know.’ 

‘It’s really not bad,’ the boy said. 

‘You looked pretty grim as we came up.’ 

‘I don’t think it’s anything to worry about.’ 

‘On mountains feet are always of importance,’ Browning said. ‘It’s 
the first axiom of climbing. Isn’t that so?’ he said to the student. ‘You’d 
agree, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Oh! good Jesus, yes. First axiom,’ the student said. “Never have a 
foot off.’ 

‘Did you ever see a good climber with a wooden leg?’ the girl said. 

Sitting at the table, her face pressed into her cupped hands, she watched 
Parkman take off his boots. She looked at him for some time with a 
long sleepy under-glance, still and quiet. Presently he limped over to 
his rucksack and she followed him with slow dark eyes. 

Browning, for some reason he could not fathom, felt suddenly pained 
as he watched the boy come back to the table with a packet of cigarettes 
and offer one to the girl. 

‘Not now,’ she said. ‘Perhaps later?’ 

‘Light one for me, sweetheart,’ the student said and went on reading 
and gnawing wine-soaked bread. 

“Anything else?’ she said. 

‘Darling, you wring my poor tired heart.’ 

She took a cigarette and put it in her mouth. She took the matches 
from Parkman’s hand and lit the cigarette and drew at it slowly. 

The student, without looking up from his book, held out his hand. 
She put the cigarette into Parkman’s mouth instead. 

‘There,’ she said softly, ‘that'll soothe your nerves.’ 

Small flames of anger raced about Browning’s chest, dying quickly, 
leaving him cold. 

‘Oh! come on, poppet, light me one,’ the student said. “Stop bandying.’ 

‘Men are all alike, aren’t they, Mr Browning?’ she said. 

Browning, clenched and coldly earnest, did not answer. 

‘T think Pll get to bed,’ Parkman said. 

‘Oh! no. You can’t!’ she said. ‘Oh! no. Mr Browning has to look 
at your foot.’ 

‘Tm very tired myself,’ Browning said. ‘We ought to be up early 
tomorrow.’ 

‘No,’ she said. Seriously. Feet are feet. Especially on mountains.’ 

She got up from the table, pushing the sleeves of her jumper farther 
up her brown full arms. 

‘Come on,’ she said. “Give me that foot.’ 

Suddenly, resolute and capable and physically sure of herself, her full 
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breasts tightening under the scarlet jumper, she lifted her body and 
threw back her hair. 


‘Get that sock off.’ 

‘Oh! no really,’ Parkman said. 

‘Obey the beautiful bitch.’ the student said. ‘Obey her.’ 

‘Shut up, thug,’ she said. She looked steadily and, as Browning after- 
wards realized, quite tenderly at Parkman. ‘I’m not kidding,’ she said. 
‘Mr Browning is quite right. Feet can be fatal.’ 

‘Feet fatale, femme fatale,’ the student said. ‘What difference?’ 

Slowly Parkman pulled off his sock, putting his foot on a stool; and 
Browning, peering over, saw where the knuckled boot had rubbed the 
white flesh to a skinless red scar. 

‘Can I do something?’ 

“No, we'll manage,’ she said. 

Her voice, almost curt after all the casual banter with the student, cut 
Browning cruelly. He could not speak. He stood staring down at Park- 
man’s foot as she held it in the lap of her skirt between her bare brown 
knees. 

‘It’s badly blistered, that’s all,’ she said. “Tender?’ she said. Gently 
she touched the foot with the tips of her fingers and Parkman winced. 
‘It’s better to get it done.’ She smiled softly, and Parkman smiled back 
at her. 

‘Would you see to the boot, Mr Browning?’ she said. ‘Grease it a 
bit. See if you can soften it.’ 

Browning walked dismally across the hut to find the boot; and the 
student, yawning with raw wine-wet mouth, said: 

‘Ah! well, bed for this boy.’ 

He leaned across the table, scrutinizing with pained curiosity Parkman’s 
foot, making dry noises of alarm. 

‘It is my considered view you should call in a second opinion.’ 

‘Shut up. Go to bed.’ 

‘It is my considered view that the foot should be amputated.’ 

‘How is it now?’ the girl said. She had bathed it clean and was 
covering it, now, with clean lint. ‘Comfortable?’ 

‘Absolutely all right,’ the boy said. 

‘Once we have amputated you won’t feel a thing,’ the student said. 

‘Go to bed,’ she said. ‘I think you’re drunk.’ 

‘Who wanted this jaunt in the first place?’ he said. 

After Browning and the student had gone to bed Parkman and the 
girl sat for more than an hour at the table, talking. Browning listened 
to them unhappily as he rolled in his sleeping-bag, unable to catch a word. 
In the morning, as he had feared, the five of them climbed to the top 

together. From there, as always, the view was stupendous and beautiful; 
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the wide glacial flashing world, clear of cloud, was terrible and beautiful 
in the sun. But the privacy, the intimacy, the final fearful moment of 
ecstasy he had hoped for were not there. The student shouted wildly 
across the heights, waiting for his own boisterous echoes to come ringing 
back. Parkman limped a little with his foot. The girl helped him along 
and the guide kept shouting: ‘* 

‘Alley-oop, shentlemen and lady! Alley-oop!’ 

Vainly, up there, Browning tried to come between the girl and 
Parkman. 

‘You see, it was worth it, Parkman. Wasn’t it? Don’t you think 
so? Aren’t you glad you came?’ 

Only the student answered, chanting idiotically: ‘Oh! my darling, oh! 
my darling. Oh! my darling Parkman mine!’ while the girl and 
Parkman pointed out to each other the vast pearl-blue distances of 
Italy, far away. 

‘He will make a good climber, won’t he?’ Browning said. 

‘Which?’ the guide said and grinned sardonically at the student. “This 
shentleman?’ 

‘No, no,’ Browning said. ‘The other. The boy.’ 

‘Gut, yes!’ the guide said; and winked. ‘Alley-oop!’ 

Next day Parkman, the student, and the girl went on down the valley. 
The student, who had lost his boisterousness, no longer called the girl 
darling; he had a sort of bruised aloofness as he thrust out his sun-skinned 
face and walked ahead; and now, behind him, it was the turn of Parkman 
and the girl to taunt him, laughing at his hunched retreating back. 

In the small hotel Browning felt restless and alone. For a few hours, 
starting out there with the boy, in the starry summer morning, he had 
felt all insecurity and loneliness fade: to be presently replaced by some- 
thing he had never known in the presence of Miss Shortland. He was 
not at all sure of that feeling; he could not resolve it into conscious 
thought. But it was warm and tender, uplifting him exactly as he 
had been uplifted on his first naive scramble to the Neiderhorn. 

Two days later he went on by train to Engelberg alone. At the 
station, in the shops and at the Gasthof where he was to stay, he found 
that people were talking of very little else except a climbing disaster to 
three English climbers on a crag. With terror he remembered the idiotic 
bantering student, the girl who was too beautiful, and Parkman’s foot. 

He was part of a rescue party that found the three bodies in a gorge. 
It had been nothing but a stupid, futile, tragic afternoon lark by Parkman 
and the two others to climb a crag that was hardly a mountain at all. 
With amateurish clumsy folly they had underestimated it. As the bodies 
were laid out on the mountainside of raw dark rock he thought the 
body of Parkman looked hauntingly and unbearably young. He did 
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not look at the girl; but the student, for one ghastly moment, seemed 
to grin at him in the sun. 

He never quite recovered from the reckless, pointless, mocking folly 
of that day. It was something that should never have happened. It was 
summer. It was within reach of peasants solidly mowing deep lush 
alpine clover-grass. It seemed as safe as the Sussex Downs. 

There was not even any snow. 


HE CLIMBED A GREAT DEAL DURING the next ten years, and he began 
to be solidly competent rather than expert. Even so there would appear, 
from time to time, a paragraph or two about his feats in the one local 
paper back at home. 

During this time he graduated from what is sometimes termed a centrist. 
His world enlarged. He ceased to be a traveller merely estimating, as a 
centrist does, the surrounding distance from one central peak alone. He 
learned to explore mountain systems crosswise, by traverse, ascending 
and descending, discovering them not by individual peaks but as masses 
of earth-crust, huge and awesome, forbidably and wonderfully folded. 
He ceased to be interested in peaks, especially larger and more famous 
ones, simply as peaks. They presently began to have significance only 
as part of a vast system, all of which must be conquered: in his case 
mostly alone. 

All this time he did not know that Miss Shortland, on that first hot 
lunatic-haunted holiday in the Oberland, had waited nearly a week for 
him in Interlaken. He did not know that she had twice taken the post-bus 
up the road to Frau Roth’s hotel and had walked up and down the road 
there, half a mile away, in the hope that he would come out and walk 
there too. He did not know that she had sometimes, at home, posted 
herself in the ladies’ waiting-room at the branch-line station, so that she 
could watch his movements, during a few weeks of that autumn, as he 
cleared up his affairs in and about the shop. Her familiarity with that 
view across wet granite sets, streaming on rainy days with yellow stains of 
horse-dung and rainbow gleams of spilled oil, across to that unopposed 
and profitable position that everyone said was one of the best in the 
world, became as great as his own had been. And he did not know 
that either. 

Fifteen years after the holiday at Frau Roth’s hotel, sausage-ridden, 
ruined by trivialities like lunatics and heart-burn, the local paper printed 
a warm account of his part in the rescue of two German climbers on a 
peak above the Ragli glacier. 

‘Well-known local Alpinist, Mr Arthur Browning, formerly a familiar 
figure in the town, last week accomplished, together with a party of 
Swiss guides, a remarkable rescue feat in the Bernese Oberland’ and so 
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on. There had even been a line or two about it, though he did not 
know it, in the national papers; and the local paper had also managed 
to print an agency picture of him, taken with the party of Swiss guides, 
outside his hotel at Lauterbrunnen. 

About a week later he received a letter: 

‘Dear Arthur: I simply wanted you to know that an old friend felt 
very proud when she read of your feat in the Alps last week. Everyone 
was talking about it here. It isn’t often one gets the chance of saying 
one knows a celebrity, but I must say it was a very pleasant experience 
for me. Sincerely: Olive Sanderson.’ 

For some time he had not the least idea who Olive Sanderson could 
be. There were, he knew, Sandersons at home, in leather, a family of 
solid bovine sons who had built or bought for themselves solid red-brick 
houses on the valley-side; but he had never known them well. He thought 
of them as frequenting golf-circles and Rotarian dinners and dances and 
perhaps, though not frequently, Nonconformist church on Sunday. 

He pondered on this for some time; and then it occurred to him 
suddenly that Olive Sanderson, Mrs Olive Sanderson, could only be Miss 
Shortland. He had never known another person named Olive; and it 
was unlikely that there was anyone else who could claim to call herself 
an old friend. 

In his polite, attentive, unexciting way he wrote back: ‘Dear Olive: 
Thank you very much for your letter. You may be sure it always gives 
me considerable pleasure to hear from someone at home. I’m afraid I 
don’t often get back there now and I did not know you were married. 
If it is not too late please allow me to offer my congratulations and to 
say that I hope you will be very happy.’ 

A few days later the former Miss Shortland wrote back: 

‘My husband and I have been thinking of coming to Switzerland for 
a week or two next month but I’m afraid we don’t know much about 
hotels and the best places and so on. Would it be asking too much of 
you, I wonder, to recommend us something? I have always wanted 
to see the Oberland again. I’ve never forgotten the autumn crocuses 
and it must be very thrilling when one knows it better. It could hardly 
be Jess thrilling than here, as you can probably guess. Sincerely, Olive.’ 
P.S.: ‘Not too high in the mountains please. We’re not all such expert 
alpinists as you, I’m afraid.’ 

With politeness and attention he wrote back: ‘There is such a choice 
of hotels here that it isn’t easy to know what to recommend. I think the 
best thing for you and your husband to do is to come up here as far as 
Lauterbrunnen (you take the little train from Interlaken) and pick on 
something you like. You couldn’t find a better spot: the scenery is 
magnificent. I shall probably be here or hereabouts until the end of 
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July and if you let me know when you are coming I shall be only too 
pleased to do all I can to get you comfortably fixed up. I know the 
lie of the land pretty well.’ 

A little later he heard that they would be coming in J uly. All summer 
the weather had been very beautiful. From the time in May when 
children on Sundays came down from the snow-freed upper pastures with 
bunches of canary-yellow primula and all the lower meadows were purple 
with wild salvia there had been a fragrance in the air of buttery, pine- 
steeped, clover-laden richness. Fresh crowds of crocus, like small white 
flames, had seemed to spring overnight from meadows of snow-pressed 
darkened grass, and after them the mauve bells of soldanella. But it was 
now not only very beautiful and very exhilarating but very much, after 
all this time, his own: and he began to look forward to showing it off 
to the former Miss Shortland and her leather-manufacturing husband: 
the insular small-town couple who, he thought with some amusement, 
could not trust themselves to book a room in a foreign country. 

Presently she wrote to say that they would be coming on the seventh. 
“We don’t want to be caught up too much in the tourist season,’ she wrote. 

But on the evening of the sixth, as he came out of the hotel before 
dinner, he saw a vaguely familiar figure sitting at one of the terrace tables. 
_ In the woman stirring a lump of ice in a glass of vermouth he did not 

at first recognize the former Miss Shortland. She was plumper than he 
remembered her; her hips seemed wide and rather fleshy; and it was 
only the jet black hair, growing in the same strong and rather coarse 
way from her neck, that made him quiver with his first real start of 
recognition. 

‘Well!’ she said. ‘Do you recognize me? Do I look the same?’ 

‘T think so—’ 

‘You don’t look a day older, Arthur. You look absolutely the same.’ 

‘I thought you were not coming until—’ 

‘She began to laugh, rather heavily, a little fleshily, and tapped the seat 
of the chair next to her. 

‘Come and sit down. Oh! there was the most awful mess up. It was 
to have been the seventh and then the eighth and then we changed it to 
the tenth and then we very nearly didn’t come at all.’ 

‘How tiresome.’ 

‘My husband was called away on business to Northern Ireland of all 
places and I even had the telegram written out to send to you to say that 


we couldn’t come.’ 


‘And hasn’t he come?’ 
‘He hopes to get here next week,’ she said. “Even then he’s not sure.’ 


He said once again how tiresome it was, how disappointing. She 
rang the bell for the waiter. A flush of excitement coloured the tiny 
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veins of her pallid cheeks and when the waiter came she said: ‘Tm 
dying for another drink and I’m sure you are, Arthur. What will you 
have?’ 

‘Please,’ he said. “I want you to have one with me.’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘No. Linsist. I’m going to be firm. This is my party.’ 

He said it was very kind of her; she smiled and said that it was after 
all not every day that old friends met together. Down the valley, through 
black rifts of pines, there was no sun at that hour of the day, but a white 
tongue of snow-water, flashing through the rock-green gorge, seemed to 
light up all the central deep mountain shadow. 

‘Isn’t it absolutely wonderful up here. Cheers. Here’s to us,’ the 
former Miss Shortland said. He could not for some reason bring himself 
to think of her as Mrs Sanderson. ‘It’s marvellous. I don’t wonder you 
always live here.’ She talked quickly as she drank, eyes moistly excited. 
‘I do envy you. Will you show it to me a little while I’m here? I 
mean which mountains are which and so on? You know?’ 

In his attentive, woollen, almost formal way he began to say he would 
do his best about that; but she interrupted and said: 

‘What about another drink? I might as well confess I had several 
before you came on the scene.’ 

‘No, really, I won’t,’ he said. 

‘Oh! heavens, Arthur, you must. After all it’s a sort of celebration 
and one has to show something—’ She giggled weakly and he thought 
she suddenly looked middle-aged, confused, and tired, her eyes slightly 
bagged by fatigue, her mouth loose and uncertain as if, perhaps, he 
thought, she were shaken up a little by the journey alone and the dis- 
appointment. He felt awkward and sorry for her and said: 

‘It must be so tiresome for you, your husband not being able to come. 
It must be frightfully disappointing. I’m sorry.’ 

She rang the bell for the waiter. ‘Do you know the Sandersons? My 
husband is the middle one: George. Did you ever meet him?’ 

‘I think I knew Tom,’ he said, ‘that’s all. Wasn’t there Freddy too?’ 

“Yes,’ she said. She stared down at the flashing tongue of snow-water 
far below. ‘Freddy, Tom, Bill, George—when you’ve met one you’ve 
met them all.’ 

That evening they sat together at the same table for dinner; afterwards 
they had coffee on the terrace outside and the former Miss Shortland 
—out of sheer habit he kept thinking of her like that—drank brandy with 
her coffee and talked a great deal. 

‘Oh! Ido envy you this. You know what it’s like back home, don’t 
you? You don’t need me to tell you that. Oh! that town!’ 

‘Little towns are all much the same, aren’t they?’ 

‘Oh! Are they? You think so?’ She laughed heavily, her plump 
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body creaking in the wicker chair. ‘Anyway what do we have to talk 
about towns for? Let’s talk about us.’ 

‘Us?’ 

“You, then,’ she said. ‘Tell me about you.’ 

It did not seem to him that there was very much he had to tell her 
about himself. 

“You must have had the most awfully exciting things happen to you,’ 
she said. ‘I mean this rescue and that sort of thing.’ 

‘Nothing much happens to me.’ : 

4! don’t believe it. You’re so modest,’ she said. ‘You’re so quiet. 
Just like you always were. You haven’t changed a bit.’ 

_He did not know what to say; she had put on a rather full open-necked 
dinner dress of mauve silk, floppy and fussy about the sleeves and bust : 
the sort of dress she would wear, he thought, to go with George Sanderson 
to Rotarian dances. It was quite out of place, he felt, in the little hotel. 
Out of its low cut shoulders her chest and neck bulged plumply, in 
rolls of flesh that quivered when she laughed. And whenever she 
laughed that evening, as she drank her brandy, he would smile politely 
and awkwardly in return. 

“Tell me about your friends,’ she said. ‘You can’t think how I’ve been 
| dying to ask you all this. I keep talking away but really I can’t help 

it, ’ve got so much I want to ask you. What about your friends now?’ 

‘I haven’t made any friends.’ 

‘Oh! that’s awful, that’s bad. You mean none? I imagined you gaily 
gallivanting about with Swiss and German women and that sort of thing.’ 

‘I make my friends mostly among the guides,’ he said. 

‘How dull! No affairs?’ She laughed loudly and her voice, cracking 
a little on a forced high note, split away down the rock-strewn valley. 
‘Even at home everybody has affairs.’ 

‘Yes?’ He sounded so astonished that once again she gave one of 
her loud, yapping laughs, her bust heaving as she lay back in the creaking 
wicker chair. 

‘I mean one has to.’ she said. ‘It’s a sort of thing. One would go 
off one’s head if one didn’t break out a little now and then. In a town 
like that— 

She suddenly jumped up, holding out her hand. 

‘Let’s walk,’ she said, ‘eh? Take me down the valley for a walk?’ 

She held his hand; her fingers were plump and moist; and as he touched 
them he felt a prickling in his spine. 

‘It’s getting awfully late and I ought to be thinking about bed—’ 

‘Bed can wait. Take me for a walk first, eh?’ she said. “Think about 
bed later. Think as much as you like about bed—’ 

She laughed again, pulling at his hand, trying to raise him up from his 
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chair. After he had made a few clumsy and embarrassed efforts to resist 
she staggered and fell forward. She fell with her arms against him, 
leaning over him, her bust pressing down like a crinkled silk cushion 
on his chest. 

‘Take me for a walk, Arthur. Come on. It’s been a long time since 
I walked with you.’ 

‘I'd really rather not.’ He had begun to be embarrassed by her to a 
point, almost, of being frightened; and now as she leaned over him, 
breathing heavily, with tipsy excitement, he sought desperately for 
excuses and said: 

‘If ’'m going to show you the mountains tomorrow you ought to get 
some rest.’ 

‘Oh! tomorrow?’ she said. ‘You're going to show me them tomorrow? 
Which ones? Where? ‘You didn’t tell me that. It’s awfully sweet of 
you and I didn’t expect you to give up your time—’ 

‘Of course I'll take you. I promised. But if you’re going you ought—’. 

“You mean I can climb?’ 

‘If you'd like, yes,’ he said. ‘A little way.’ 

‘You mean ropes and axes and that sort of thing? And those big 
boots? I haven’t got any.’ 

‘We can probably borrow some boots for you in the hotel,’ he said 

‘Oh! Good. I want to climb a real mountain. Seriously.’ 

As she stood there looking down at him, heavy, panting, over-eager, 
he experienced a moment of fresh and acute embarrassment. He thought 
he caught a gleam of moisture in her eyes. For a horrible moment he 
thought she was going to cry. Instead her lips made a series of floppy 
trembling bites in the darkness as if trying to find the words she wanted 
to say; and then she dribbled: 

“You've been frightfully sweet to me, Arthur. Really, one doesn’t 
know what kindness is until one needs it most, does one? You know 
what I mean?’ 

He did not, at that moment, know what she could possibly mean. 
A second later she gave a curious almost ugly cry of frustrated pain and 
rushed away. 

In the morning, when he met her at breakfast she was, to his surprise 
and relief, extraordinarily sensible and cheerful. 

‘Tm looking forward so much to this, Arthur,’ she said. ‘I do value 
it very much.’ And after breakfast: 

‘I see you’ve brought a rope, after all. Don’t you trust me?’ 

‘You get into the habit of carrying one,’ he said. 

‘But no axe?’ 

‘No axe,’ he said. ‘We shan’t be going very high. We shall be under- 
neath the snow-line.’ 
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Through the morning and early afternoon they climbed gently. It 
was mostly an affair, at first, of rock and grass. A few gentians were 
flowering on the slopes of upper meadows, with occasional tufts of late 
alpenrose. Crags of rock, grey-lava coloured, began to rise more sheerly 
from scarred slopes of shale, and gradually the starch-blue cols of ice, 
the great shoulders of the permanent snow-line, began to swing away 
above them, foreshortened, finally to disappear. 

‘It’s queer how deceiving it is,’ she said. 

He smiled. That, of course, was the way with beginners, the inability 
to estimate mountain distances, the strange illusions of height and size. 

‘How far do we go?’ she said. 

‘We'll do the crag there. It’s quite high. Are you tired? Do you 
want to go back? Please say.’ 

‘Oh! no, not a bit. I’m absolutely—’ 

‘From there you will see right across to the Neiderhorn and the two 
lakes. Everywhere.’ 

The familiar name of that first mountain of his brought back to her 
a recollection of the hot night in Frau Roth’s hotel: it recalled for her 
the hated garlic sausage, the lunatics in their straw hats, Browning’s 
voice as he said ‘The Neiderhorn? It’s a mountain,’ and how, loving 
and hating him, she had writhed on her bed in an agony of wanting 
him to come to her. 

‘Arthur, there was something I wanted to say,’ she said. ‘You remem- 
ber up there?—at the little hotel, the first time we were here. It was 
awfully wrong of me to go off like that.’ 

He could not think of anything to say. 

‘It was one of those stupid things one does without thinking and then 
afterwards you’d give anything to change it back.’ 

He said ‘Yes’ vaguely and she went on: 

‘Still, everybody gets what they deserve.’ 

She paused and what she said afterwards seemed to hit him violently 
in the nape of the neck, giving him the cold creeping sensation of horror 
he had known when looking at her hair. 

‘I suppose I ought to tell you my husband was never coming here. 
We've sort of split up. We had an awful row and I walked out. That’s 
why I came to you.’ 

He was so stunned that he began to climb on alone. By now they were 
nearly at the summit of the crag. In a few moments he would be able 
to show her the great view of the valleys, the peaks, and the lakes below. 
Dully, horrified, he heard her say: 

‘Of course there’ll be awful talk and all that sort of thing but I couldn’t 
care. If they want to say I ran away with you let them say it. After 
all it wouldn’t be so hard—’ 
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The rest of what she said became simply a series of cold hammer strokes 
on the back of his neck. They drove him forward for some time before 
he was suddenly stopped by her pleading shout: 

‘You're going without me. Can’t you wait a bit?’ 

To his astonishment he found he had climbed thirty or forty feet 
alone. Behind him, small, inexpert, rather pathetic, she was clinging to 
a flat deep step of crag-face, paralysed by arush of nausea. Yet it did not 
seem for a moment to matter very much. He was less horrified by her 
sickened face, white now but always rather colourless, than by what 
she had said and by his own lack of conscious attention. That was 
terrible—he who had been brought up by his mother to attend so scrupu- 
lously—and he himself called back, flustered and conscience-stricken: 

‘Don’t move. It’s all right. I’m coming back.’ 

She did not answer. As he began to climb down he thought of what 
he must do. It was absolutely essential to put her on the train tomorrow, 
he must even put himself on a train. He must do anything to end it all 
as swiftly as possible. It was an absolutely ghastly business.and he had 
to say so firmly and be free. 

‘Tll be down,’ he called. ‘Just stay there.’ 

There would, he thought, be awful scandals and things of that sort if 
he did not get her back. He did not want the scandals of a little town 
any more than he wanted the former Miss Shortland, and suddenly the 
unpleasant, unwanted mess of it clotted his throat so thickly that when 
he looked down and saw her stuck to the rock-face like a pale blind 
limpet he found he could not call. 

She remained there for another thirty seconds, eyes shut, her face 
drained of blood, before she swung stiffly outwards, in a slow fainting 
arc and fell. Her mouth, unconscious already, did not even open to 
cry. She fell like a pale dummy, bumping twice against the crag-face, 
and then finally downwards, seventy or eighty feet below. 

For a few seconds his horror was shot through, cool and clear, exul- 
tantly, with a piercing sensation of being free. He felt oblivious for a 
moment of the fact that the former Miss Shortland had never had any 
intention of bringing her husband to the Oberland; that she had come 
away with the simple intention of being alone with Browning and for a 
time, also, like him, of being free. He was oblivious of what, soon, they 
would be saying back in the little town: of how that was the sort of 
thing that came from living abroad too long and from old lovers trying 
to get together. 

He became aware of these things only as he climbed down. And climb- 
ing down he dipped rapidly into shadow. The afternoon was later than 
he thought. The sun had gone from the dark rock; and the air blew 
bitterly on his face from beyond the snow-line. 


The Miracle 


by HUGH MASSINGHAM 


SP LTHOUGH I no longer remember its name, I can still see it 

ey without difficulty, first the bay where children played among tiny 
y{ waves, and then the beach covered with dark round stones, 
.Aablaze with sunshades, under which women cosily knitted. Every 
_~ how and then they looked up and wailed a warning to their off- 
Spring. It penetrated far inland. Even when we sat on the balcony of 
the pensione, relaxed and in a dry shirt, enjoying the first evening drink, 
the over-hot lips cooling on a cube of ice in the glass, the sound would 
come rushing up the ravine, which was barren and covered by the same 
stones as on the beach, though here and there flashed bright eyes of 
broken glass. ‘“Ee-qui.’ Or so it sounded. It was as high as a seagull’s 
cry, but drawn out. a wail of anguish and despair. 

Perhaps this sound seems to me significant now because it expressed 
the horrifying event that happened to us afterwards. Or.perhaps the sub- 
conscious, which can range over all time, drew our attention to its signi- 
' ficance. This is my wife’s theory, and it is pleasant to think that we have 
a secret prophetic eye, never sleeping, always on the watch—our guardian 
angel. But I do not believe it. We had no premonition. None. That 
is surely much more extraordinary? We had all the facts and saw nothing. 
We had observed the appalling poverty of the place. We had talked to 
the priest in an esperanto of our own, composed of French, Italian, Latin, 
and German words, aided by the grandiloquent acting of my wife, who 
has never forgotten that she was once on the stage. We had marked the 
activities of the local Communist cell. We had even seen the American 
jeeps, had looked down on them from the window as they hooted along 
the road. We had passed the graves on our royal procession every day 
—a smile to the butcher, a bow to the wine merchant. They were laid 
out just above the Italian cemetery, a fabulous and exotic resting-place 
where the dead lay in little rented villas, surrounded by minute gardens 
and protected by angels who stood with outstretched arms or blew for 
the Resurrection on granite silent trumpets. The American graves were 
about a hundred yards ahead and were very severe, marked by small 
wooden crosses and drawn up as on the parade ground. 

We did not even understand the significance of the religious procession. 
We attended this in the usual chirpy superior mood of the tourist. It 
would be picturesque, we told ourselves. There might be an article in 
it. And so, heavily fed, well primed with local gin, we sat in our stall 
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on the balcony and watched. At the head of the procession was the 
Virgin, borne aloft on a platform by six boys. The crowd swarmed about 
her: some cried out in wonder—Ah, la Bella Signorina—others knelt 
on the stones and. broken glass, holding up clasped and agonized 
hands to the Blessed Virgin, who stared ahead with a bright child’s smile. 
Even then we did not understand. We did not realize that we were the 
witnesses of a miracle. 

So we were unprepared when Signora Bianchi came into the dining- 
room and said that somebody wanted to see us. Everybody had gone 
out and we were sitting over the dessert, the last red-hearted fig. Silent, 
puzzled—for we had no friends in the neighbourhood—we watched the 
door open. 

There were five of them, headed by the owner of the café where we 
drank wine at 2d. a glass under a giant vine infested by ants. Normally, 
we were all very boisterous together, enjoying the daily game of finding 
a way, either by words or in dumb show, to communicate with one 
another. This time he came in silently, without a smile, and sat down, 
his large head so heavy with shame that it sank lower and lower. After- 
wards, when they were all talking, the difficulty was the operative word. 
Scarnire, they kept saying. I offered an eager hopeful face. Scarnire, 
they repeated, and our café friend scooped with his hand at the floor. 
I thought it might have something to do with the sea and nodded vigor- 
ously. ‘Si, si, I said. ‘Mare, mare.’ Then Signora Bianchi, who knew 
German, intervened. ‘Entfleischen,’ she said. She bawled it into my 
ear. ‘Entfleischen!’ 

It was only after an hour of this sort of thing that we guessed. Unbeliev- 
ably, they were talking about de-fleshing. At first we thought this had 
something to do with meat, and even suspected that they were trying 
to sell us a joint. I was adamant about this, I remember, and said No 
several times. Iwas pretty certain by now that there was a trick in it, 
that the meat was probably some job lot and infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

But the facts were much more macabre. I shall put down the story as 
they told it that evening, but in my own words, without any foreign 
bodies or the touches of ballet that so frequently interrupted it. 

It appears that the Americans we had seen arrive had come to 
transport their dead to the United States. Men were wanted. ... But 
I need not embroider on that point. The dear departed, I gathered, were 
to be dug up and put into boxes the size of a packet of cornflakes, each 
with its hygienic essence of G.I. 

Naturally the village had been in an uproar—ought the work to be 
accepted or not? The Communists were the first to take a hand and 
incongruously presented themselves as defenders of the faith. Italy was 
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a Catholic country, and to rifle the graves of the dead was an act of 
sacrilege. Comrades, they said, comrades, are you prepared to stand by 
and watch these Northern barbarians make a mockery of our glorious 
Christian heritage? Have you forgotten St Peter? St Paul? The blood 
of the martyrs? Have you forgotten that this world is a veil of tears, 
that suffering and poverty are the lot of mankind. . . ? 

This last appeal showed the weakness of their position. The Americans 
were offering high wages—no one minded being a lackey of the State 
Department at ten dollars a day. The priest was therefore on strong 
ground when he announced that the Virgin, taking pity on her starving 
children, had worked a miracle on their behalf. He gently reminded 
them that the harvest had failed for the second year in succession and 
upbraided them for thinking that God had deserted them. God had not 
forgotten—He had sent the Americans. True, the nature of the 
work was a little odd, even unpleasantly so, but then our prayers are 
seldom answered in the way we expect. At the beginning the villagers 
seem to have accepted this explanation. Hence the adoration we had 
seen from the balcony, the cries of ‘La Bella Signorina.’ 

But later on, they said, they had doubts. O, but it was terrible, they 
told us, beating their chests. At first I thought they had come to ask for 
our advice, and I said that as the priest had approved—as this was an 
undoubted miracle—they could safely ignore their scruples. I was rather 
pleased with this and was surprised when it made them so angry. Our 
friend in the café leant across the table and, looking me straight in the 
eye, as if he were manceuvring for the final thrust of the knife, asked 
whether I did not agree that the work was unpleasant. Unpleasant and 
highly skilled, he added. I said it was certainly unpleasant. And skilled, 
he shouted, banging the table. I agreed to that too, and suddenly we 
were all friends again, though I noticed they still kept me under observa- 
tion. Somebody said they might be poor but they were not niggers. A 
job like that—so unpleasant and needing an artist’s skill and love—was 
worth at least twenty dollars a day. O, at least, I said, and saw at once 
that I was committed. There would be no going back now. Before they 
left they had made me promise that I would negotiate for the twenty 
dollars. 

At the time I thought it could be done without fuss. We would ask 
in the American commander for a drink and then over the third gin 
deftly bring the conversation round to their mission—and the rate for the 
job. Even this easy way was denied us. They had arranged to send a 
deputation. 2. ‘ 

So imagine me one morning, leading a shamed delegation in their 
Sunday best—sponge-bag trousers, brown and white shoes, clean orange 
shirts. They carried their dinners in wicker baskets. We went past their 
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own flamboyant cemetery, past the masculine fig trees, past the frail 
olives, the lush bamboos. Nobody spoke. The only sound behind me 
was the fat slap of sandals. When I stopped, they stopped, and I could 
hear hidden bullfrogs gurking love to one another. Then on again and 
the mournful slapping of the pilgrims. 

The American party was in charge of a captain—a large shapeless man, 
overcome with the disfigurement of his size, by the superfluity of his 
arms and legs, by the heat, by the world and its complications. He 
seemed to be trying to hide a leg under the chair: the other was concealed 
under the huge and ornate table. His fleshy lips looked as if they had 
been punched flat. His nose was smashed at the bridge. And his eye- 
brows, too small for such an over-ripe face, stood up in two marks of 
exclamation, as if he had never got over the shock of being born, of that 
first surprising tumble into reality. 

A bright chatter of typewriters rose from the adjoining room—ref. 
graves/def. There was another typewriter in the captain’s room, a chaste 
little machine in white which seemed to sit there primly, impatiently wait- 
ing for the word of command. The captain’s eye strayed lovingly towards 
it as we talked. These typewriters made me feel that the world was 
urgently short of time. Briskly, I came to the point and delivered my 
message. The villagers, I added, were outside. 

The captain had been swinging himself gently in his swivel chair, like 
a man enjoying an uneasy siesta in a hammock. The eyebrows rose 
higher, until they were dark circumflex accents over his blue and helpless 
eyes. He said, ‘What do you fellows think we are?’ 

‘I,agree they are asking rather a lot. All the same if you take into 
account the nature of the work... .’ 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘No.’ He set the chair swinging with his toe, and 
paddled himself completely round, as if he meant me to appreciate him 
in all his various absurdities—the broad neck, the despairing back. 
‘Lime,’ he said when we were face to face again. ‘Good God,’ he said, 
‘can’t you see?’ 

Chattering like monkeys, the typewriters in the next room prankishly 
played their little tune—Lime, ref. graves/ def. 

‘Lime,’ he said. ‘Quicklime.’ His hand strayed towards the typewriter 
—it was sanity in an insane world. ‘Why, if we’d wanted to do a job 
like that, we’d use lime. Good God, can’t you see?’ 

For the first time I had a vision of myself as seen through the eyes of 
an American captain. I was a white man gone native. Or perhaps I 
was only a European, hopelessly behind the times, labouring to do by 
hand what could be done twice as quickly by machinery. Ignorant of 
lime. 

I said, “You mean you just want them to do a little digging?’ 
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‘I mean we don’t want them at all.” His voice was high with exaspera- 
tion, I expected something absurdly dramatic—a gush of tears, an assault 
on the beloved typewriter. ‘It’s these God-damned Communists,’ he said 
at last. “They put this story around. Everywhere we’ve been, it’s the 
same thing. Why, in Florence we had two thousand of these paesans 
milling round us. And in Naples. . . .2 He didn’t seem to feel he had 
made himself clear. ‘We come over here,’ he said, ‘just to check up, and 
there’s all this trouble. De-fleshing! What d’they think we are?’ 

‘So you don’t want any of them? You don’t want any labour at all?’ 

‘Listen,’ he said. He was trying to woo me out of my madness, he 
spoke very softly. ‘Will you do mea favour? Will you go out there and 
say we don’t want one God-damn son of a bitch? Tell them,’ he went 
on earnestly, trying to signal to me across the table, to remind me that 
we were both white, ‘tell them it’s just Communist propaganda. I ask 
you,’ he said, clutching at the typewriter, ‘do they think we’re cannibals?’ 

The peasants had been sitting on the side of the road. Now as I came 
out of the darkness of the house and stood there foolishly in the heat, 
they rose and waited, humbly bowed over their wicker baskets, the canvas 
shoes. I could not think of anything to say. My mouth had the hard 
dry feeling of endless hangovers. I said, ‘I’m very sorry.’ 

How bitterly now I regretted my lack of Italian. I said, ‘Regretto!’ 
I shouted, ‘No work. Niente. Non laboremus.’ I shouted in a fury, 
‘Laboremus—nichts. Niente! Fini!’ Unbelievably, it worked. Their 
arms moved. They did not come to life immediately, at one miraculous 
touch of the sun, but gradually, limb by limb, as if they were thawing out 
in the heat. A head wagged, a hand moved, life twitched at the finger 
tips. Somebody spoke. One or two edged towards the village. There 
was a cheer of relief. And then suddenly they were running. Some moved 
like marionettes, lifting their legs high and holding their arms rigidly 
away from their bodies. Others bounded forward like stags, exploding 
with life and energy. Presently they were all gone, leaving me there on 
the verandah, looking so improbably English in my flannel trousers, the 
plaid Italian shirt. 

I think the Communists were mistaken to try to make party capital 
out of the incident. For the next day the priest, who was a simple pious 
man, without guile or any political experience, hinted to us that there 
had been a second miracle. The Blessed Virgin had brought the Ameri- 
cans and then, seeing the villagers’ distress, loving them for their scruples. 
had sent the barbarians away again... . 


Cupid and the Duchess 


by JOSEPHINE, BLUMENFELD 


» HE hotel lounge was empty and very still. Everything in the 
lounge was thick and quiet; the deep upholstered armchairs, the 
polished mahogany tables, the periodicals, the flowers, even the 
fires which burned each end of the long room were quiet and 
thick, the big lumps of coal merging into each other, making a 
solid glued substance of intense heat. 

The night porter wore carpet bedroom slippers so as not to disturb the 
hotel ‘regulars’ who after coffee in the lounge went early to their rooms, 
and by half-past eight, unless there were casual couples (passers through), 
the lounge was empty. Empty but fully lit. The hotel regulations ordained 
that the lounge and passages should stay lit till midnight. Then they 
switched themselves off automatically from a master switch in the night 
porter’s office. It was a ‘first-class’ hotel, a ‘hotel de luxe’ in which only 
the wealthy could stay for short visits; only the Very Wealthy could live 
permanently. Therefore the lights must stay lit. 

Cupid the night porter came out of his little glass office near the hall 
and looked about him. His round pink face was like a sparkling 
Christmas decoration flung suddenly into the cloying silence, giving life 
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to the chintz and velvet upholstery, the periodicals, the tall blue brocade 
curtains. He was grinning. He was very happy. Sophie had consented 
to marry him at last. 

‘Orl right, then, Cupid,’ she’d said. ‘I will. You're not a bad chap. 
Mum says I might do worse.’ 

It wasn’t a complimentary acceptance of a marriage proposal, but she 
had let him kiss her and Cupid didn’t mind. Sophie was going to marry 
him, that’s what mattered: Sophie after all those months was going to 
marry him. Sophie was going to be his wife. Sophie was going to be 
Mrs Cupid Barry Noakes. It sounded grand. 

Cupid was a soppy name he knew, and she needn’t use it if she didn’t 
like to. He’d come by it at a fancy dress dance given for the staff nine 
years ago. It was the chef’s idea that he should go as Cupid. The chef 
had been French with funny ideas. Cupid meant ‘Love’ the chef had 
said. ‘People will alvaise luff you.’ he had said. ‘You hafe ze round 
nawty face and Ze gaiety vot goes vis it.’ 

His mother had fixed him up with a pair of cardboard wings covered 
with gold paper, and his sister Nell. who was clever with her fingers, 
had made him a bow and quiver, a pink tunic out of his mother’s old 
combinations zipped up the back, and a pair of criss-cross sandals which 
showed his bare toes. She had given those toes a good scrub with pummice 
before the party. ‘It wouldn’t be nice for the other guests if you was to 
have dirty toenails,’ she had said. 

The name had stuck to him ever since. He had been young then, only 
a lad, a helper in the kitchens—nothing at all really, you wasn’t anything, 
not when you was sixteen and covered in spots. But that was nine years 
ago. He was a man now, twenty-five last March, Night Porter and 
engaged to be married to Miss Sophie Briggs. Things hummed along 
all right once you got started. He had saved a tidy bit, too, in Post 
Office Savings and one thing and another. 

His mother would miss him, and the money he gave her every week. 
She missed them all when they went off and got married, but she 
was glad for their sakes, and wouldn’t have had them tied to her apron 
strings, not for the world. She was a good mother. As good a mother 
as you'd find these days. Mothers weren’t what they were by a long 
chalk. He’d heard the chaps discussing them. But his was all right. 
She was a corker his mother was. 

He poked one of the fires and emptied some of the ash-trays off the 
low coffee tables. He had told her about Sophie before coming up to 
the hotel for night duty. 

‘Oh, I am glad,’ she’d said. She’d hugged him; then she’d added, ‘I 
- hope she’s good enough for you,’ and they’d opened a bottle of Bass 
in celebration and shared it over the kitchen table. 
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NOW IN THE EMPTY LOUNGE IT ALL seemed a long way off. Even 
Sophie’s big pale face was blurred, and he found himself trying to remem- 
ber what she really did look like. He had looked at her often enough; 
he ought to know. She had black eyes like ripe plums, set rather near 
to each other, but they glistened when she laughed as if they’d been 
soaked in syrup. Her nose wa's longer than some girls’, and it turned 
up at the end, which was surprising when you came to think of it 
at the end of a long nose. He could remember her mouth all right; 
a Cupid’s bow it was, shaped like the one his sister Nell had made 
for him for the dance, all wavy and full and very red. She had 
pretty white teeth too. She was taller than he was, but soft and big, 
and when he put his arms round her waist it was like hugging a feather 
mattress. 

She was lovely, Sophie was; Mr Eden thought no end of her at the 
chemist’s shop where she worked. Said she brought in more customers 
than the National Health Scheme prescriptions, he said, and that was say- 
ing some. She would make him a good wife. When he came off night 
duty, cold and sleepy, and sometimes depressed by the huge silence which 
pervaded the hotel of a night time, Sophie would be at their little home 
waiting for him with a nice hot breakfast and his bed turned down all 
ready. Sometimes (anyway, just at first perhaps) she’d get into 
bed with him to warm him up and send him off to sleep. Then in the 
afternoons they’d go for walks along the cliffs, or sit hand in hand at the 
pictures, and he’d be able to lean his head on her round warm shoulder 
and feel her red curls tickle his chin; because she’d be his wife by then, 
Sophie would. 

He wanted to skip round the lounge, but he knew he mustn’t. Night 
porters had to be as quiet as mice. Keep their ears and their eyes skinned, 
certainly, but they mustn’t make a sound else they'd know the reason 
why from the management in the morning. 

‘And wot d’you mean by creatin’ that noise in the lounge yesterday 
evening’?’ the manager would ask in his fat posh voice. ‘One more 
sound from you of a night time, m’lad, and out you go. Fired, see? On - 
your ear, see? Bung-oh! Finished. Out.’ or words to that effect. He’d 
seen it happen to other chaps before him, so if he wanted to keep his 
job, which he did because it was a good job (even if you was alone all 
night) and because it brought in good money and meant he could marry 
Sophie, then he’d have to keep his trap closed however hilarious he felt, 
and hilarious he was feeling right now. 

He went over to the big round table in the middle of the room and 
started to tidy up the periodicals and newspapers to keep himself from 
skipping. Country Life at the top, then the Sphere, Go, the Illustrated 
London News, the Field, the Queen, and the Lady; he graded them 
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neatly and folded the newspapers alongside. You never knew, someone 
might still come in and want to see the dailies. 

A scraping noise by the swing doors made him look up now; a scratch- 
ing noise as of wood against wood; some mumbling; and the next minute 
the doors swung back and there was the old Duchess, up and about 
again when everyone else was asleep. 

Slowly she came, a tiny old lady, her long black skirts trailing the 
carpet; her ebony stick wavering uncertainly ahead of her button boots. 
She had her hat on and a rug hung over her arm. 
= looked up as she came, and peered at him where he stood by the 
able. 

‘Good morning, Cupid,’ she shouted, and her deep clear voice rang 
through the empty lounge. Cupid wanted to tell her to ‘Ssh herself,’ 
that it was night time, but he didn’t dare. No one dared ssh the Duchess, 
not even the management. They bowed before her and agreed with 
everything she said. ‘Yes, Mrs Clarence Jones,’ they said. ‘No, Mrs 
Clarence Jones. Certainly not, Mrs Clarence Jones! Immediately, 
Mrs Clarence Jones.” One day an under-housemaid called her Mrs Jones, 
and she had complained to the management. 

“I would like that girl to know that my name is Mrs Clarence Jones, 
Mr Murfield. If she has the impertinence to address me otherwise she 
must be given her notice at once, Mr Murfield... And Mr Murfield had 
said: “Of course, Mrs Clarence Jones. I will attend to the matter right 
away.’ And the girl had been hauled into his office and fairly put through 
the hoop for not knowing the correct way to address residents. 

Cupid thought it must have been because of her great age that everyone 
gave into her. Everyone called her ‘the Duchess.’ Everyone bowed and 
agreed. She had been alive for ninety-five years, a long time for anyone 
to live, and she knew how people ought to behave, she did. You couldn't 
monkey with the Duchess. She was quite alone in the world, they said, 
except for a son, a retired Colonel somewhere in Kenya. She wrote to 
him once a week: thick long letters in pointing handwriting which she 
took to the porter’s desk to be stamped and posted. They were addressed 
to Colonel Sartorius Clarence Jones, D.S.O., M.C., M.B.E., Kenya. Once 
someone pointed out the insufficiency of the address, but she had been 
very angry. She had waved her ebony stick in their face. 

‘Everyone in Kenya knows my son,’ she had shouted. “The address is 
adequate. Post it please, Barker, I wish it to catch the evening post.’ 

Barker always posted them. Later, when the letters were returned, 
he tore them up. The management agreed it was kinder that way. 

The housemaid was detailed to collect the ink-wells and pens Mrs 
Clarence Jones took from the writing-room desks; the sugar bowls and 
{oast racks from the tea and breakfast trays. 
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‘Someone is stealing my pens, inks, and china,’ she told sympathetic 
listeners ‘in the lounge. ‘It is difficult to accuse without exactly knowing 
who to accuse, but I have my suspicions. I shall lay a trap.’ 

She could no longer differentiate between night and day. It seemed 
she preferred the night, though sometimes in the daytime she could be 
persuaded to take drives in a hired car, and then she ordered the driver 
to go along the cliffs so that she could see the sea from above. She was 
interested in shipping, and took a pair of binoculars with her. She would 
sit for hours staring through the car window across the ocean. When 
the binoculars fell with a bang on the floor the driver knew she was asleep, 
and he would drive her back to the hotel. 

Cupid was fond of her. ‘Life can’t ’old much for ’er in that skinny 
little frame of ’ers,’ he said to his mother. But he respected her dignity 
and grand manner. ‘She’s a lady all right. See that sticking out a mile.’ 
His mother had been a cook to titled gentry; his father a groom. They 
knew gentry when they saw it, Cupid’s family did, and respected it where 
respect was due. 

The Duchess was fond of Cupid, too. He fetched lunch for her in the 
middle of the night, and was always willing to make her tea, wrap 
her car rug round her legs, and hold doors for her to pass through. ‘A 
nicely brought up young man,’ she told people. ‘Knows how to behave; 
I shall send his mother a Christmas gift probably.’ 

Now she was standing under his chin. She pushed her white pointed 
face up into his and shouted: ‘My lunch, Cupid. I want it now in here. 
I don’t care to eat with the crowd. Hurry now, boy. my car will be here 
in twenty minutes. None of that nasty clear soup, mind you. I'll start 
with an omelette; then perhaps a little grilled sole; a chocolate ice, with 
cheese and celery to follow. I shall not have time for coffee.’ 

Her voice boomed through the lounge. Cupid bowed. ‘Very well, 
Madam,’ he said, and he bolted into the dark dining-room, through the 
screens at the end to the kitchens. There he laid a tray, made a pot of 
tea, took some sandwiches off the pantry shelf (eft over from the after- 
noon), a few tired cakes, and carried them majestically into the lounge. 

The Duchess eyed him greedily while he put the tray on a low table 
at her side. 

‘That will do, thank you.’ She dismissed him with a wave of her stick 
and started to guzzle the sandwiches like a small excited wolf. 

Cupid stayed at a respectful distance in his glass office at the end of 
the lounge. From there he could watch her without being seen. He 
would know when she finished if he watched, and perhaps prevent her 
shouting again. 

Swiftly she devoured all the food on the tray and drained the teapot. 
He was back at her side in time. 
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‘I don’t like the look of her at all, Cupid’ 
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‘You may clear, Cupid,’ she commanded, as if he had been a footman 
standing behind her chair. ‘Then go and see if my car is at the door.’ 

Cupid took the tray and put it behind the dining-room doors; then he 
ran into the hall and, pretended to open the front door, pretended to look 
out, and pretended to tell an imaginary chauffeur to wait. 

When he came back into the lounge, he bowed low. put his hand 
gently under the Duchess’s arm, and helped her up. 

‘Your car is at the door, Madam,’ he said. 

She straightened herself, smiled up at him and said, ‘Good—give me 
my stick. You may take the rug.’ 

Cupid steered her across the lounge, bending respectfully towards her 
and keeping time with her small steps. Gently he led her through the 
swing doors and along the passage to her rooms on the ground floor. 
When they reached her door he pushed her through and guided her into 
her bedroom. The lights were on as she had left them, the floor littered 
with strange old-fashioned garments; boned corsets. long-kneed drawers 
with large frills, shawls, fans, and one or two cardboard boxes. Cupid 
went to the bed and pulled back the bedspread with a flourish as if 
opening a door of a car, and Mrs Clarence Jones bent her head slightly. 
as if to avoid hitting a roof, and wriggled herself into a sitting position 
on the bed. Cupid put his hands under her armpits and heaved her back 
on to the pillows. 

‘There we are Madam.’ He spoke with a consoling voice as if to 
a child. ‘Now where shall I tell Arnold to go?’ 

The Duchess lay back on her pillows. Her hat was tilted over her 
face, her ebony stick lay stretched out along her frail body. From where 
Cupid stood it looked as though there was nothing on the bed but a black 
stick and hat. 

‘To the cliffs, Cupid. On such a beautiful morning as this there should 
be many ships. When the sun shines on the ships, Cupid, they look very 
beautiful. I don’t know of anything more beautiful. Is my rug properly 
tucked in? Have I my binoculars?’ She patted about the bedclothes 
feeling for things. 

‘All correct, Madam. Rug here. Binoculars other side.’ 

The Duchess lay stiff. Her voice was getting faint. 

‘Thank you, Cupid. To the cliffs. I saw you on the cliffs the other 
day, Cupid. You were with such a big brazen-looking girl. I don’t like 
the look of her at all, Cupid. Ive seen her before with the waiters from 
this hotel; not always the same one either. She’s not good enough for you. 
Cupid. Don’t let me see you with her again. Come along, now—what 
are we waiting for? Tell him ‘the cliffs.’ and hurry, or we shall miss 
the afternoon sun.’ 


Cupid kicked the bed-post with his foot, which sounded almost like a 
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car door shutting, then called to an imaginary chauffeur at the bedhead : 
Mrs Clarence Jones would like a drive on the cliffs, Arnold, and Mrs _ 
Clarence Jones says will you drive nice and fast so she don’t miss the 
afternoon sun.’ 

He stood back from the bed at attention. 

Mrs Clarence Jones lifted a fragile black arm like a bird’s broken 
wing, and waved feebly with the back of her hand. A royal salute. 

‘Good afternoon, Madam,’ he said. ‘And I hopes you have a nice 
drive. Then he went out of the room, shutting the doors gently 
behind him. 


WHEN HE GOT BACK INTO THE LOUNGE THE TWO FIRES were dying grey 
messes in the open grates, and it was quieter than before. The clock 
over the office pointed to ten minutes to twelve. Cupid stared at it 
incredulously. It seemed more like three in the morning after all that 
palaver with the Duchess. . . . But what did she mean about Sophie 
and the waiters? Her mind wandered, everyone knew that, and you 
couldn’t always credit what she said neither, but it wasn’t a nice thing 
to hear said about Sophie. Not a nice thing at all, not from whoever said 
it. It wasn’t true either. Sophie was a good girl; she’d hardly as much 
as let him kiss her till today, always putting him off and pushing him 
away. She had kissed him all right today though, hadn’t she? He 
grinned at the recollection still fresh and sweet in his memory. Nothing 
wrong with that kiss, quite professional really. It wasn’t the kiss of a 
girl what had never kissed before, was it now? Well? And why should 
it be? She might quite likely have had a boy before him; he’d only 
known her six months, and most girls went out with chaps before they 
settled down. So what? He’d ask her about them waiters just the same 
though, face her with it openly, tell her what the Duchess had said (not 
the bit about her being brazen, of course, that was hurtful), nor the bit 
about her not being good enough for him. ‘She’s not good enough for 
you, Cupid,’ she’d said. And who was she anyway, double-barrelled or 
not, to say who was good enough and who wasn’t? His mother had 
said nearly the same thing, hadn’t she? ‘I hope she’s good enough for 
you,’ she’d said. Two women saying the same thing. Quickly in his 
mind he ran through the waiters in the hotel. There was Philip, the 
Dutch floor waiter. Tall and fat he was, foreign fat, and with all them 
gold curls looked more like some fancy god on the pictures than a waiter; 
it couldn’t be him, he couldn’t even talk the King’s English. It wouldn’t 
be Bollo neither—Bollo had a wife and two kiddies what lived in the 
town: besides he was a Czech or some such nationality. The whole place 
_was full of blasted foreigners when you came to think of it, chef and all, 
except himself and Barker and Haines; and Haines was head waiter. 
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Sophie wouldn’t go out with a head waiter. Why wouldn’t she though? 
And why wouldn’t she go out with a Dutch chap or one of them Czechs, 
if you came to think of it? Foreigners had a way with girls, they said, 
leering, greasy ways, la-di-da, kissing hands and necks; a girl might think 
"em romantic; even a girl like Sophie might think *em romantic. 

His heart sank when he thought of Sophie with other men. He’d 
never considered such a thing before; he’d been too happy to think of 
such a thing. When you was happy you didn’t think of such things; you 
only thought of the girl you was cracked about: then if she was cracked 
about you too your happiness was complete, and it didn’t leave no room 
for ugly suspicions nor anything else besides. And Sophie was cracked 
about him, same as he was cracked about her. So what? Eh? And so 
what? She wouldn’t have consented to become his wife if she hadn’t 
been, and he wasn’t going to believe what any potty old woman of ninety- 
five chose to concoct in her addled old head, not for no one he wasn’t. 
Sophie was a good girl as far as he was concerned, and he was very much 
concerned. She was the girl he was going to marry. A lovely, upstand- 
ing, decent girl she was. A good girl she was and he’d knock anyone’s 
block off who said she wasn’t. 

To control his jangled thoughts he started re-tidying the papers. The 
Times slid off the table. He kicked it angrily across the floor and watched 
its huge sheets sprawl about the patterned carpet. He spat on the Tatler, 
then rubbed it off viciously with a dirty handkerchief. He picked the 
cushions off the chairs and beat them together as if they had been human 
heads, then kicked them after The Times. He swung the heavy armchairs 
about on their French rollers till some faced each other, others turned on 
their sides, and some jammed back to back. He beat about the room 
kicking the furniture, banging the chairs, till it all looked like the morning 
after a bawdy party. 

Through his misery he heard the sudden click from the automatic 
switch in his office, and one by one the hotel lights faded. starting with 
the staircase and corridors. ending in the lounge where he stood in the 
middle of a mad disorder, his little round face worried and crimson: 
all spark of his former delight gone. 

He spun round and gave the room a hopeless look; then he swore out 
loud, and regardless of the management slumped on one of the sofas 
and buried his face under the heavy cushions. 


ENDPAPERS 


Turner at Petworth 


by OLIVE COOK 


Naticnal Portrait Gallery 


Peel, Wilkie, the Scottish painter, and 
Lord Egremont (seated), Turner’s friend 
and patron 


9 E do not readily think of Turner, the recluse of Queen Anne 
i Street, notoriously awkward and unconciliatory in speech and 
manner, as a social lion. Yet he was always welcome at 
Farnley Hall in Yorkshire, while his friendship with George 
Wyndham, third Earl of Egremont, forms one of the more 
pleasurable chapters in an embittered and solitary life. 

It is to the painter’s long visits to Petworth that we owe an incomparable 
record of the brilliant gatherings which once enlivened the great house. 
Now that Petworth itself has become National Trust property, now that 
our country houses have been turned into museums or eke out a ghostly 
existence behind dust sheets and closed shutters, now, when too late, 
we begin to regret vanished splendours, we look through Turner’s sketch 
- book with more than aesthetic interest. With indescribable nostalgia 
we breathe the air of 1830, we pass along the North Gallery in the com- 
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pany of ladies in high-waisted dresses and gentlemen in elegant uniforms, 
we listen to the tinkle of the spinet, we take part in an animated 
discussion by the fire in the Red Room. 

Stone-built, a long, pale, severe rectangle, Petworth stands at one end 
of a richly wooded, undulating park watered by a tributary of the Rother 
and by an artificial lake dotted with tree-grown islands. Though the 
figures have long since departed, the aspect of the place both within and 
without has scarcely changed since Turner first set eyes on it. Laguerre’s 
frescoes of Prometheus and Pandora and of the ‘Percy Heiress’ in a 
triumphal car surrounded by her daughters, still billow across the walls 
and ceiling of the Jacobean Grand Staircase; the Carved Room is still 
resplendent with the trumpet-blowing cherubs, the birds, scrolls, musical 
instruments, fruits and flowers of Grinling Gibbons; the North Gallery, 
built by Turner’s patron and occupying the whole of the north side of the 
house, still opens up enchanting vistas of sculpture and painting. 

The date of Turner’s earliest stay at Petworth is not known. Lord 
Egremont bought one of his pictures as early as 1802, but the two men 
do not appear to have become close friends until about 1830. Turner 
was then fifty-five years of age, Lord Egremont two years his senior. To 
a casual eye the friends had little in common. The painter was short 
and stout, with a red, weatherbeaten face, a large, almost Jewish nose, 
staring blue-grey eyes, and small, dirty hands. His dress was slovenly 
and not over clean, and he would arrive at Petworth wearing a battered 
hat with the nap carefully brushed the wrong way and carrying a carpet 
bag. ‘Here comes Old Pogey,’ his Lordship would say, catching sight 
of him from a window. Lord Egremont was himself inclined to corpu- 
lence, but his person was extremely elegant. He had a long, humorous 
countenance, an aquiline nose, and mobile lips. Unlike his guest he was 
an excellent conversationalist and could always be depended upon for a 
fund of amusing anecdotes about his more prominent contemporaries. 

The unattractive, crudely mannered painter and the polished nobleman 
were, however, akin in ways which transcended externals. Each in his 
different role, Turner as a creative artist, Lord Egremont as patron and 
collector, was passionately devoted to the arts. At Petworth Turner 
had the pleasure of seeing five of his pictures hung in places of honour 
in the new North Gallery, and every time he visited his friend he found 
new treasures added to the magnificent Petworth collection of old masters, 
among them Holbein’s moving portrait of Edward VI, Titian’s Cardinal 
Medici, Claude’s Jacob and Laban, three landscapes by Hobbema, Rem- 
brandt’s Woman with a Rose, and six portraits by Van Dyck. 

There were many other traits besides this great common interest in art 
which united the two men. Each was blunt and forthright to the point 
of rudeness; each hated fuss and ceremony: each recognized in the other 
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Turner with his sketch- 

book. A drawing by C. 

Martin in the National 
Portrait Gallery 


a nature deeply rooted in sensuality. Lord Egremont openly led the life 


of a rake, so that Lady Bessborough was pleased to write from Petworth 
in 1813: 


Nothing will persuade Lady Spenser that Lord Egremont has not 
forty-three children, who all live in the House with him and their 
respective Mothers; that the latter are usually kept in the background, 
but that when any quarrels arise, which few days pass without, each 
Mother takes part with her Progeny, bursts into the drawing room, 
fights with each other, Lord E., his-children, and, I believe, the Com- 
pany, and makes scenes worthy of Billingsgate or a Madhouse. 


Though Turner concealed his grosser passions from the eyes of the world, 
Lord Egremont knew him for a brother beneath the skin. 

Both men were obstinate to a degree and enjoyed arguing over trifles. 
On one occasion the Earl happened to remark that carrots did not float. 

‘They swim,’ said Turner. 

‘They sink.’ 
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‘No, they swim.’ 

Lord Egremont thereupon rang the bell and called for a bucket of water 
and some carrots. The water was brought, the carrots thrown in. They 
swam and Turner crowed with triumph. Again, returning one evening 
from a drive the friends fell to discussing a villa in the neighbourhood. 
They could not agree as to the number of windows in the fag¢ade. 

‘Seven,’ said Lord Egremont. 

‘No, six,’ asserted Turner. 

‘But I remember counting them.’ 

Neither would yield, rest was out of the question until the point had 
been settled, and though by this time it was close on midnight, a post 
chaise was ordered to the door and off went the two gentlemen to view 
the villa and its windows. This time it was Turner who had to admit, 
grumpily and unwillingly, that he was at fault. 


TURNER WAS GIVEN HIS OWN PAINTING-ROOM at Petworth with a speci- 
ally constructed window. This studio, below the Old Library and near 
the Chapel, is now a bathroom. The painter always worked behind a 
locked door and never allowed anyone to see what was on the easel 
except his host. Once, when he was engaged on a picture of the lake. 
Chantrey, a friend and like himself a frequent guest of Lord Egremont. 
could not contain his curiosity. He paced the corridor outside the studio, 
imitating the Earl’s irregular step and dry cough, and then gave two 
sharp, distinct raps on the door, his Lordship’s signal for admittance. 
Instantly Turner shuffled up, the key turned and Chantrey was inside. 
looking at the canvas almost before the angry painter had discovered 
the trick. The story became a standing joke at Petworth and at Academy 
banquets. 

It was Turner’s custom to rise very early and complete the best part 
of his day’s work before the other guests were astir. The late morning 
and the afternoon were then free for sketching out of doors and for his 
favourite recreation, fishing. He was a very successful angler, though 
with the worst tackle in the world, and would brave the most inclement 
weather. On days of steady downpour he is said to have carried a chair 
to the edge of the lake with a board for a foot rest. Then, clasping his 
huge umbrella in one hand and his rod in the other, he would sit with 
quiet fortitude until the dinner bell rang. 

In the company of his host or of his friends, Chantrey, John Carew. 
the Irish sculptor, and George Jones, the painter, to whom he was par- 
ticularly attached, Turner could be convivial and even gay. But when 
he found himself among the fashionable ladies, the wits, and men of 
letters gathered round Lord Egremont’s table, he took refuge in scowling 
silence. 
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Often he would draw unwelcome attention to himself by some act of 
clumsiness. Breakfasting in the White and Gold Room, he upset a jug 
of cream over the blue merino gown of young Mrs Haslar, the Earl’s 
granddaughter. Too shamed and confused even to attempt an apology, 
poor Turner shuffled off to his studio. That afternoon, still tongue-tied, 
he awkwardly offered the lady a watercolour sketch he had made of the 
unfortunate episode, a charming little picture which was recently shown 
in the exhibition of Turner’s watercolours at Agnew’s. 

It is to Turner’s inability to adjust himself to polite society that we are 
indebted for the series of small sketches, about one hundred in number, 
which have come to mean as much to us as the oils upon which he was 
officially engaged at Petworth. These sketches are the records of hours 
when the painter could not busy himself at the easel or by the lake, but 
was expected to attend in drawing-room or library. In a tiny book of 
blue paper, which he could carry in his pocket, he began to make colour 
impressions of the various rooms, of the furniture and ornaments and 
above all of the people staying at Petworth. Not all of them were done 
on the spot. That would not, indeed, have been possible. But with 
his remarkable visual memory, one of the most remarkable in the whole 
history of painting, Turner preserved every detail of a scene which had 
not been before his eyes for more than a few moments, noting it down 
in his little book at the first opportunity. 

Apparently so slight, dashed so recklessly on to the paper, each one 
of these watercolours is a masterly study of tone and mass, an impression 
so perfectly caught that in each case we seem to be looking at the actual 
scene, to experience a sensation of immediate contact with reality, the 
reality of a hundred and twenty years ago. The lack of definition in 
the sketches, the delicate, floating wreaths of colour, create a feeling of 
movement and change which is instinct with life. Figures whose precise 
forms elude us seem to breathe and stir as we regard them, a shadow 
glides along a wall, firelight flickers on white arms and graceful necks, 
staccato gleams from the setting sun shiver on to the pink dress of a lady 
sitting and gossiping with her friends. 

Whole departed days at Petworth come to life in these sketches. The 
house resounds again with laughter, talk, and music. Every room is occu- 
pied. In the morning, as Turner steals by half-open doors he catches 
sight of rumpled sheets beneath rose red curtains, he sees a little pale 
figure slipping from a blue canopied bed. 

Later in the day some of the guests wander into the North Gallery, a 
young painter, perhaps it is George Jones, sets up his easel in the library, 
several ladies and a young man converse in one of the smaller sitting- 
rooms. Then, for it may be Sunday, they all repair to the church, 
handsomely restored by Lord Egremont, to hear a sermon preached by 
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the incumbent. Preparations for dinner take up the early part of the 
evening. We glimpse a young lady in black silk sitting before her mirror, 
while in another room, warmed by a blazing fire, a gentleman, his toilet 
complete, lies stretched on a striped sofa while his wife puts the finishing 
touches to her evening bonnet. Downstairs the assembled company 
wait for dinner in the large drawing-room. They sit or stand in groups 
on either side of the handsome fireplace, the white muslin of the ladies’ 
frocks relieved by the yellow and black of a portly matron and the black 
suits and scarlet uniforms of the men. Before the hearth, the centre of 
the scene, stands an imposing figure in evening dress, the Earl himself. 
After dinner, when the sun has set across the park, the curtains are 
drawn, one of the ladies plays upon the spinet and in the mysterious, 
mellow light of fire and lamp the day draws to an end. We look up 
from the sketch-book, the vision is broken, but we too have stayed with 
Turner at Petworth. 


Three Rude Ladies 


by NAOMI LEWIS 


ry HE decline in the ancient practice of Rudeness has been little 

; remarked by social historians. Where there are no Manners there 
can, of course, be no Rudeness—but it is not only the dwindling 
Opportunities of modern life that have hastened its passing. 
Researchers who point to the terrifying frankness shown by friend 
to friend or neighbour to neighbour in certain advertisements are on a 
false trail; this is no more than a foreign form of unreticence—a trans- 
atlantic borrowing. Others who instance the little boy who writes on 
a wall, CHARLIE SMITH IS MAD, or who observes to one of his parents’ 
guests, “Your face is ugly,’ should understand that he is merely making 
a dispassionate statement of fact. It is just possible, alternatively, that 
he is being pert, saucy, or ill-bred, or is perhaps attending a progressive 
school. But he must not be considered, in the true sense, rude. 

Real rudeness, in fact, require an inequality of status between aggressor 
and recipient. It must be gratuitous and uncalled for. It demands an 
inability to retaliate. The decay has been swift, for no further back than 
the last century an elaborate code of behaviour was still in operation, and 
rudeness flowered. For those interested in preserving ancient crafts, 
however, I have made, from a study of this period, the following analysis: 
it deals with the qualifications needed before any kind of start at all can 
be made in actual practice. 


|. Age and Appearance.—While advanced years are by no means a 
barrier, and a mature and dignified presence a positive asset, youth 
is a definite disadvantage. I would suggest forty as a conservative 
minimum for the amateur. 

2. Occupation.—Rudeness is in itself a full-time occupation, and cannot 
be properly practised by anyone frittering time away in a trade or 
profession. 

3. Marriage.—Exponents (female) if not married, should have the appear- 
ance of being so. If male, and married, they should have the 
appearance of not being so. 

4. Sex.—Rudeness being a social art, practised with most success on home 
ground, it is best suited to female talents. Masculine exponents should 
never fall into the error of shouting, or other forms of Boorishness. 
One effective model is offered by a Mr Darcy, for the hearing of a 
partnerless girl at a dance: 
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‘She is tolerable, but not handsome enough to tempt me, and I am 
in no humour at present to give consequence to young ladies who 
are slighted by other men.’ 


5. Social Status—The exponent should be able to take precedence over 
everyone on visiting terms in,the vicinity. (This may easily be arranged 
by a judicious choice of guests.) Rudeness, as we have said, should 
not be directed to anyone in a position to return the attack; nor, on the 
other hand, to anyone of lower social standing than a governess. Ser- 
vants are to be regarded as allies; they may generally be relied on 
to treat the humbler visitors and relatives with suitable discrimination. 
(See Mr Mulliner below.) 

6. Financial position—Anyone needing to pause and consider this head- 
ing is not qualified for rudeness. 


As we can see, few people today have even the basic equipment for 
carrying on or reviving the art. In literary criticism, once a notable non- 
domestic variant, it has completely vanished. In the hauteur of an occa- 
sional shop-assistant it may survive—a rare gem; but on the whole the 
modern woman, houseless, servantless, unleisured, is not in a position 
to show more than petulance or irritability. A few genuine students 
undismayed by the preliminaries may, however, feel encouraged to per- 
severe. For the sake of these enthusiasts, who are prepared to reach not 
only the level of general competence I have described, but a point of indi- 
vidual brilliance, I have added some detailed instances of technique, select- 
ing my examples (for greater discretion) from literary sources. In 
conclusion I have short-listed what seem to me to be the three rudest 
ladies in literature; to these virtuosi and their methods particular attention 
should be given. 

I have not placed among my finalists Lady Bracknell, an exponent of 
the Raised-Eyebrow (Vocal) method. Nor Mrs Norris of Mansfield 
Park, for she, though married, is a poor relation without authority. Two 
sisters, however, Jane Austen’s Miss Bingley and Mrs Hurst, deserve the 
student’s closer attention. They are described as 


very fine ladies; not deficient in good-humour when they pleased, 
nor in the power of being agreeable when they chose it; but proud 
and conceited. They were rather handsome, had been educated in 
one of the first seminaries in town; had a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds . . . and were therefore, in every respect, entitled to think 
well of themselves and meanly of others. 


I give them points for their comments on a guest’s blowsy hair and muddy 
petticoat (she has been walking), and for a good instance of Saying the 
Unmentionable. To this same visitor, whose sister has been somewhat 
indiscreet in her relations with the local regiment, one observes ‘with 
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sneering civility’: ‘Pray, Miss Eliza, are not the shire militia removed 
from Meryton? They must be a great loss to your family.’ But ultimately 
we must reject them, because they are motivated, not by the large spirit 
of indiscriminate rudeness, but by particular malice. 

Of greater promise is the Hon. Blanche Ingram, who makes a brief but 
striking appearance at a house party in Jane Eyre. By birth and manners 
she is admirably equipped; her father is ‘old Lord Ingram,’ and she is 
tall, with ‘a noble bust, sloping shoulders, and long graceful neck.’ Her 
complexion is olive, ‘dark and clear’; she has ‘noble features’; her eyes 
are ‘large and black, and as brilliant as her jewels.’ We learn that ‘her 
laugh was satirical, and so was the habitual expression of her arched and 
haughty lip.’ Miss Ingram employs the Putting to Shame device. Thus, 
we may observe her bringing up the subject of Botany to a more meek 
and less tutored fellow-guest. 

It seemed Mrs Dent had not studied that science; though, as she 
said, she liked flowers, ‘especially wild ones.’ Miss Ingram had, and 
she ran over its vocabulary with an air. 


We must also credit her with some vigorous work on the governess, who 
happens to be the heroine, but is at that moment sitting in a corner netting 
a silk purse with beads—a gift intended for a gentleman. Tossing her 
glossy raven curls, Miss Ingram turns the conversation on to the young 
person’s profession with a fine directness. 


‘What tricks Theodore and I used to play on our Miss Wilsons, 
and Mrs Greys, and Mme Jouberts. . . ! Theodore, do you remem- 
ber those merry days?’ 


And she proceeds to remember in detail. 

However, she is but twenty-five, has no establishment of her own, and 
her performance lacks the polish of maturity. 

The three ladies of whom it is now my pleasure to speak are all women 
of substance, seasoned and expert practitioners, of unfailing resource, and 
—a final proof of merit—though they may be worsted in the interests of 
the plot, they do not suffer a change of heart. 

Mrs Proudie, wife to the Bishop of Barchester—indeed, Bishop herself 
in all but apron—has by far the largest dossier. She is the niece of a 
Scotch earl; her husband has held a number of fashionable clerical 
appointments, and she has given birth (though it seems difficult to credit) 
to ‘seven or eight children.’ Described as ‘habitually authoritative to all’ 
she favours the Battering-Ram method, and applies it without fear or 
self-reproach. We may observe her on separate occasions being rude to 
a lawyer, a Rector, a Perpetual Curate, an Almshouse Warden, an Arch- 
deacon, a Rural Dean, her husband’s chaplain, and a high University 
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dignitary (the Master of Lazarus), as well as to numerous lesser people. 
Her chief victim is the Bishop himself, but the scenes of her greatest 
triumphs, I must inform students, are not given verbatim. They take 
place in the episcopal bedroom. 


. can you be present'(the author asks) when those curtains are 
drawn, when that awful helmet of proof has been tied beneath the 
chin, when the small remnants of the bishop’s prowess shall be 
cowed by the tassel above his head? 


Her range of speech is bold. ‘Do you bandy words with me, you 
ungrateful man?’ she may cry; or ‘Clergymen have been unfrocked for 
less than what you have been guilty of!’ But these are small change. 
and indeed, we may learn as much from her actions and presence as 
from her words. She opens her husband’s letters and supervises the 
replies. She embarrasses every visitor to the bishop by being present at 
the interview and taking a major part in the decisions. A typical reaction 
is that of the mild Mr Harding, whom she has attacked on the subject 
of Sabbath desecration: 


“He felt that he ought to rebuke the lady for presuming so to talk 
to a gentleman and a clergyman many years her senior; but he 
recoiled from the idea of scolding the bishop’s wife. 


More unexpected is the behaviour of Mr Crawley, perpetual curate of 
Hogglestock, who tells our subject to return to her distaff. That she 
considers him ‘contumacious, indecent, unreverend’ is no matter for sur- 
prise. There is, perhaps, no more insolent woman in literature, but she 
is rather to be admired than imitated, for few candidates can have the 
awful energy and strength that distinguish her technique. 

The Right Honourable Lady Catherine de Bourgh (all affability and 
condescension’), specializing in the Devastating Question, is the widow 
of Sir Lewis de Bourgh, and maintains a large country estate in Kent. 
The chimney piece alone of one room, we gather, cost eight hundred 
pounds. She is apparently of middle years (her one child. a sickly girl, 
is in her *teens) and is of impressive appearance. 


Lady Catherine was a tall, large woman, with strongly marked 
features which might once have been handsome. Her air was not 
conciliating, nor was her manner of receiving them such as to make 
her visitors forget their inferior rank. She was not rendered formid- 
able by silence, but whatever she said was spoken in so authoritative 
a tone as marked her self-importance. 


Some of her finer utterances come to us indirectly : 
‘Lady Catherine is far from requiring that elegance of dress in 
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us which becomes herself and daughter . . . Lady Catherine will 
not think the worse of you for being simply dressed. She likes to 
have the distinction of rank preserved.’ 


Advice is her speciality. 


‘A clergymen like you must marry. Chuse properly, chuse a 
gentlewoman, for my sake and for your own: let her be an active, 
useful sort of person, not brought up high, but able to make a small 
income go a good way.’ ¢ 


Visiting the parsonage of which she is patroness, she criticizes the furni- 
ture and the size of the joint of meat, and inquires into other domestic 
concerns ‘familiarly and minutely.’ Guests in her own home give her 
equal scope; I append a few characteristic topics. What is her age? 
she inquires of a guest: her mother’s maiden name? does she sing? 
draw? how was she educated? why had she not a governess? had her 
uncle a manservant? etc. 

She also achieves the distinction of carrying the battle into enemy 
country. She pays a visit to the young woman whom she suspects of 
being engaged to her nephew, and even here, though preoccupied with 
the business, she does not let her talents rust: 


‘This must be a most inconvenient sitting-room for the evening 
in summer; the windows are full west.’ 


Failure in the mission brings no weakness to her style: 


‘I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no compliments to 
your mother. You deserve no such attention. I am most seriously 
displeased.’ 


But for rudeness with the least expenditure of energy, we should look 
to our last and most superb example—the Honourable Mrs Jamieson, 
acknowledged head of Cranford society and exponent of the Pregnant 
Silence. Lady Catherine, we recall, was not rendered formidable by 
silence—it was the one chink in her armour. Mrs Jamieson, fat, torpid, 
ruminating, not only says little, but she hardly moves. At parties, con- 
certs, and, I suppose, in church, her comfortable snores are a familiar 
sound. She uses the only sedan chair in the town. She has the first 
reading of the St James’s Chronicle, to which several ladies subscribe, 
and keeps it well beyond the allotted time. At her own tea parties she 
gives all the cream to her dog Carlo, and murmurs to those visitors whom 
straitened circumstances oblige to leave on foot: ‘Don’t you find it very 
unpleasant walking?’ 

One of her finest expositions involves a Mrs Fitz-Adam, who was 


formerly a Miss Hoggins. 
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Everybody called upon Mrs Fitz-Adam—everybody but Mrs 
Jamieson, who used to show how honourable she was by never seeing 
Mrs Fitz-Adam when they met in the Cranford parties. There would 
be only eight or’ten ladies in the room, and Mrs Fitz-Adam was the 
largest of all, and she invariably used to stand up when Mrs Jamieson 
came in, and curtsey very low to her whenever she turned in her 
direction—so low, in fact, that I think Mrs Jamieson must have 
looked at the wall above her, for she never moved a muscle of her 
face, no more than if she had not seen her. Still Mrs Fitz-Adam 
persevered. 


Even more instructive is the occasion when she calls on the ladies of 
Cranford, and informs them with her characteristic ‘slow deliberation’ 
that she will not be at home to them during the visit of her sister-in-law 
Lady Glenmire. This in itself would be enough for the average artist 
(‘I wish I had thought of something very sharp and sarcastic,’ says one 
of her victims. ‘I daresay I shall tonight.’). But not for this connoisseur. 
A fortnight later, the visit proving somewhat dull, she invites the same 
ladies (by messenger) to attend a party at her house. And they go. This 
is the very genius of rudeness. Note, too, the rationalizing of one invited 
guest to another, who, more sensitive, demurs at accepting. ‘Mrs Jamieson 
is more phlegmatic than most people, and does not enter into the little 
delicacies of feeling which you possess in so remarkable a degree.’ 

The atmosphere which Mrs. Jamieson creates is admirably transmitted 
through her servants. During a feud that follows Lady Glenmire’s 
unpardonable marriage with Mr Hoggins, 


Mr Mulliner, like a faithful clansman, espoused his mistress’s side 
with ardour. If he saw either Mr or Mrs Hoggins, he would cross 
the street, and appear absorbed in the contemplation of life in 
general, and his own path in particular, until he had passed them by. 


And does she ever know defeat? Only on her own terms will she allow 
harmony to be restored to Cranford society. At a critical point she 
signifies in her inimitable style that she will attend a luncheon of 
reconciliation. How? 


She had sent Mr Mulliner down to desire that there might be a 
footstool put to the warmest seat in the room, as she meant to come, 
and knew that their chairs were very high. 


Those who are suitably equipped in the matters of pedigree, personal 
appearance, and so forth are strongly advised to study the methods of 
the last lady. For in these litigious days, when a casual word may be 
as dangerous as a scorpion to its user, and far more expensive, economy 
of speech cannot be too highly recommended. 


The Case of Mary Tofts 


eC ILL ET)! CGUNNINGTON 


2) O win fame is surely a laudable ambition: and insofar as Mary 
j Tofts had that last infirmity of noble minds she was to be admired. 

But it seems that the mere desire for fame is not enough. Special 
gifts are also required. Had Mary possessed the fascination and 
physical charms of a Nell Gwyn or a Lady Hamilton she might 
have won a similar immortality by those means; but alas! she was of 
homely appearance with features written in plain prose. Could she have 
composed sparkling letters? No. She was illiterate. She could perhaps 
have stamped her name on the rolls of fame by committing some fearful 
crime, an unforgettable murder; but fate was unkind and no extraordinary 
opportunity presented itself. 

True, she could have killed her husband, but what is that? Living in 
the eighteenth century, when murders happened almost daily and the 
infantile Press had not yet learnt to splash crime stories, she would have 
been hanged to no purpose and her deed forgotten. 

Her situation, at the age of twenty-five, was unpromising. As the 
wife of one Joshua Tofts, a humble journeyman clothier, she passed a 
dull existence in what was then the village of Godalming in Surrey. If 
such a woman, secretly yearning to become famous, nursed such ideas 
she kept them locked up in her breast, and, like other wives, dreamt 
dreams. 

Suppose through maternity she were to give the world another Crom- 
well—or even some progeny still more remarkable? Who knows what 
thoughts pass through a woman’s mind? But Fate has a knack of play- 
ing impish tricks; in October 1726 Mary was but a drudge, a nobody. 
A month later the whole of England was ringing with her name. A 
tempest of fame had swirled it over the land. 

Nor was this mere chance; the credit must be given to Mary herself. 
She had discovered a new and original path to glory, and, like so many 
great inventions, it was simplicity itself. She had previously notified her 
neighbours that she was ‘in an interesting condition,’ and events proved 
this to be an understatement. For one morning in November she 
announced that, without the aid of a midwife, she had been safely 
delivered of four black rabbits. 


WE MAY PICTURE HER POOR HUSBAND, a little flurried—as husbands 
usually are on these occasions—dropping the tools of his trade» and 
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scurrying to the nearest neighbours for appropriate help. We see him 
breathlessly imparting the news: ‘Four! So help me God!” 

‘Boys or girls?’ 

‘Neither. Rabbits!’ Adding with a gasp, ‘Black ones.’ 

In these sceptical days we would no doubt hesitate to accept such a 
statement; but in the eighteenth century the power of belief was still 
untarnished. Strange things often happened; witches flourished and 
magical charms and omens governed daily life. 

So though the event struck Godalming as very singular, who could 
tell what fearful influence had been at work? Besides, there was the 
fact for all to see: Mary Tofts, a little wan, in bed, and in a hutch by 
the bedside the four little darlings, peacefully absorbing lettuce leaves. 
Gossip got busy and the news spread. For miles round folk came to 
gaze, if not at the family at least at their proud progenitor. Unhappily 
we have no record of Joshua’s feelings on the subject. Did he experience, 
as fathers will, a secret pride in his quite exceptional progeny? Mean- 
while someone, travelling by the weekly waggon, took the news to 
London, and told it, no doubt, to show that even in villages exciting 
things could happen. 


WE CANNOT TELL HOW OR WHY RUMOUR SPREADS, and London is not 
easy to stir. One must suppose that the bit of news happened to strike 
the psychological moment when the metropolis was, as it were, dis- 
engaged. At any rate, the Mary Tofts affair caught on. It spread. It 
raged like a fire, and presently, passing from the vulgar herd, it entered 
the select circle of the fashionable world. There the note of amazement 
changed to one of perturbation, even alarm. If such a frightful thing 
could happen to a woman of the people, might it not be repeated in the 
aristocracy? Was this the beginning of a revolution in the laws of 
Nature, and soon might my Lady present her Lord—not with a son and 
heir—but a rabbit, or worse? 

Pope, observing the social scene from Twit’nam, made acid comment. 
Society, he said, was nicely divided into factions, pro-Tofts and anti- 
Tofts. For it seems that while most believed the tale, some from sheer 
malice disputed its truth. A more cautious section took the view that 
probably the rabbits were ‘changelings,’ substituted without the mother’s 
knowledge, by a malignant fairy. It was well known that such things 
often happened to a single baby; why not to quadruplets? 

At this point the newspapers, inadequate as they were to do it justice, 
caught at the story. We know how the Press relishes multiple births, 
quins or quads, and so it was even in the eighteenth century. Those puny 
sheets spread the news throughout the land. 

Popular writers poured forth a stream of pamphlets, and the Bishop 
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of Norwich composed one which conclusively proved that Mary Tofts 
was no other than the Woman of Babylon with seven heads and ten horns 
as prophesied by Esdras, and that she was, in short, a Popish symbol to 
be abhorred by all right-thinking people. Alternatively, the prophet’s 
words ‘When the world that shall begin to vanish away . . . and the 
women with child shall bring forth untimely children’ clearly meant that 
Mary’s untimely offspring foretold the end of the world. 

Soon the news reached the august ears of His Majesty King George the 
First. He was gravely concerned. These English subjects of his were 
strange creatures indeed, scarcely human, and here was a proof. Or was 
it just possible that the human race itself was changing its habits? Might 
such a terrible thing happen even to Royalty and some day—a ghastly 
thought—an heir to the House of Hanover appear in the form of a rabbit? 
Whether black or white seemed irrelevant. 

Applying that German thoroughness to the problem which the occasion 
demanded, the King dispatched the surgeon to the Royal Household, 
Cyriacus Ahlers, to Godalming. He reported that the woman’s confine- 
ment had been correctly described; he had inspected her and the rabbits 
and he would recommend that His Majesty should graciously grant her 
a pension; on what grounds it is a little difficult to see. But the King, 
careful of the royal purse, preferred to have a second opinion and sent 
his personal surgeon and anatomist, Nathaniel St André. He too was 
convinced by the evidence, but to make doubly sure he returned to 
London with the rabbits which he then dissected in the royal presence. 
Presumably he killed them first, or perhaps they had died on the journey; 
no matter. They proved unquestionably to be—rabbits. Obviously the 
mysterious event had a devilish origin, and the King ordered a full report 
to be drawn up and published. The country was stunned. Respectable 
married couples took fright; who might be the next victim? We who 
shudder at the prospect of the atomic bomb can, perhaps, share those 
feelings, but in those days England had never suffered such a strain, moral 
as well as physical. 

Even so, there will always be a few whose flippant minds refuse to 
realize the nation’s peril, and a sceptical physician had Mrs Tofts brought 
to London, where she was subjected to a third-degree examination. 

On December 7, in the presence of a committee including the Duke of 
Montague, Lord Baltimore, and two doctors, she broke down and in 
floods of tears confessed. She had never given birth to rabbits, of any 
colour. Nor to an ordinary baby. She had not even been ‘expecting’ 
—except a little local fame. In that she was not, strictly, correct. She 
had certainly conceived an idea. And ideas are immortal. So Mary Tofts 
merits her niche in the National Dictionary of Biography, where she 
figures—misleadingly—as ‘the rabbit-breeder.’ 


Crumpet and Cucumber Reading 


by LESLEY BLANCH 


4 EADING a book for the second time is a more deliberate, more 
¢J personal matter than its first reading, when we were impelled by 
4 \ Curiosity, chance, duty, or perhaps a strong recommendation. 
4 Second readings (like second marriages) assume a purely personal 
" choice. We know what we are choosing and why. Going further, 
I would say that we are liable to return to our favourite books, those 
we read and re-read constantly, at the same times of year. 

Seasonal books? I see the reader wince. But why not? There are 
seasonal dishes, summer houses, and winter clothes. The same sense of 
fitness, of temperature, can be applied to most books, too. Apart from 
the great abiding writings for all times, all climates and moods, there is 
a vast range of lesser literature which falls into this winter or summer 
category: it might be described as crumpet and cucumber reading. 

Feet up on the fender, an empty crumpet dish beside me, an absent- 
minded greasy thumb daubing the page, every winter finds me plunged 
again into Wuthering Heights, Vathek, Madame Bovary, David Copper- 
field, or The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Midsummer, and I am 
lolling away my Sundays under the trees, nibbling at the last cucumber 
sandwich, one with Trollope’s curate-filled croquet lawns. Trollope, 
Turgeniev, Alice in Wonderland, and in contrast to the scent of the 
hedgerows, any of Oscar Wilde’s gas-lit comedies are all best read in 
the hammock, or perhaps in the potting-shed, when one is sheltering from 
a sudden storm. 

Another eminently summer book is Lecky’s History of European 
Morals. How gratifying, as we lie on the lawn listening to the chapel 
bell clanging out for evensong, to savour once again Lecky’s censorious 
remarks about gladiatorial combats, digamy, or the manner in which 
Bossuet and Fénelon used to advise Ninon de Lenclos on the means of 
retaining her lovers’ affections. This book would lose much of its charm 
if read by the fireside. We need to glimpse the trudging worthies on their 
way to chapel, or to hear the adenoidal drone of a Sunday-school floating 
out over the fields on the still summer air. 

There seems no precise reason why, for example, Turgeniev should 
belong to the cucumber days and Gogol to the crumpet. It is first of all 
a personal matter: how each one of us reacts to an author’s tempo and 
colour. Is it a question of our mood or the weight of the book? I do 
not know. Nor do I know if our choice is influenced by the sort of 
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climates different books evoke, or if we read them in corresponding or 
Opposing seasons. } 

We do not read Moby Dick as a cooling draught in July any more than 
we read Carmen, which radiates an arid, savage heat, during a fuel-cut. 
Yet certain writers do seem to belong more to one season than another, 
and Turgeniev is such a one. In spite of his evocations of autumn stubble 
and snowstorms, he seems more persuasive, more possessive when read 
In summer, and when writing of those long northern summer days on 
great estates lost in the steppes. His limpid palette transfixes the scene. 
Verandahs, where whole families of delicately impoverished, nebulously 
embittered gentry sit beside samovars, open and shut parasols, picnic, 
yawn, and repine. . . . Dostoievsky, too, for all his damp chills and 
greenish miasmic twilights, seems to me to belong to summer. (And, 
another purely personal reaction, this, while Evelyn’s Diary is midsummer 
stuff, Pepys’s is a winter delight.) But Tolstoy is for all the year, for 
always, along with Shakespeare and Stendhal. 


EVEN ALLOWING FOR THE PERSONAL EQUATION, there are certain books 
upon which everyone must agree. Handley Cross, Mr Sponge’s Sport- 
ing Tour, which if you examine it without prejudice has certain points in 
common with Dead Souls, are for the fireside. So are Harriette Wilson’s 
raffish memoirs, those of sly Mr Creevey, de Quincey’s Confessions of an 
Opium Eater, the macabre Lokis, and of course Sherlock Holmes. More- 
over, I maintain that for a true appreciation of this last classic it must 
be read not only in winter, but in bed with a bad cold. To me this book 
has now become part of the cure, along with the hot milk and rum and 
aspirin. Reaching for another handkerchief, my streaming eyes riveted 
to the page, I read, once again, how Holmes slips a revolver in his pocket, 
steps into a four-wheeler, and is swallowed up in that perpetual peasoup 
Baker Street fog, so full of low whistles, poisoned blow-pipes, and Dr 
Moriarty. That is a proper winter’s tale. 

If there are certain seasons in which to read certain books, there are em- 
phatically certain hours too. Proust and Ronald Firbank after tea (China 
tea, the best brand), when the right degree of leisure and disembodiment 
is attained. No family uproar, no telephone calls or full stomachs for such 
writers. Then. who could imagine reading Baudelaire at breakfast— 
The Debauché at the Breakfast Table, in the manner of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes? Nor do thrillers seem much more suitable, unless you are one 
of that unhappy band of book reviewers who, on their own admittance, 
are so often unable to lay this kind of book down. No: in general the 
crime and bacon rations do not mix. Though I might make an exception 
for Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White, for here we have some admirably 
four-dimensional portraits apart from the drama. Count Fosco and the 
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witty, sensible sister are people one longs to meet at any time of day; 
as convincing as Bradshaw, which we must not forget is the favourite 
reading, winter and summer, day and night, of many otherwise normal 
people. : 

If we cannot read whodunits at breakfast, nor can we, with any sense 
of style, read Hoffmann’s sinister legends, or the ghost stories of Dr James. 
They demand candle-light and desolate country houses—their own local 
colour. And who but the most insensible could try Henry James by a 
swimming pool? 

But to return to the breakfast table. Perhaps the astringencies of 
Bernard Shaw, in particular his early musical criticism, furnish the proper 
tonic note on which to begin the day. And Robinson Crusoe’s courage 
and resource are a splendid early-morning bracer for those who are 
weighed down by the problems of everyday life. 

Then there is the question of reading at meals. All the English who 
do so should be careful, at present, to avoid certain authors. Imagine 
settling down to the cabbage and baked beans, the prunes and custard, 
and coming on that passage in Brillat-Savarin dealing with la vertu 
erotique des truffes. Which reminds me that Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
also might be inclined to put one off one’s food, like some parts of Kafka, 
or the earlier novels of J. P. Sartre. 


THERE ARE SOME BOOKS WHICH INDUCE an agreeable sense of escape, 
or thankfulness, and as such their reading might be advisable all the year 
round. They are not, however, what is generally known as escapist 
literature. Quite the contrary, for with escapist reading it is assumed 
that we forget ourselves and our everyday life and problems by escaping 
into the narrative. Whereas with the books I have in mind it is from 
them that we escape back into the present. By contrast with the horrors 
and hardships they recount, our own world seems a rosy, cushioned 
affair. 

How grateful, how privileged you feel to be sitting, or even standing, 
in a bus at rush hour, when you read the rigours of Huk and Gabet’s 
travels in China, or the discomforts everybody seemed to suffer in 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. After Strindbergian nagging the bitterest 
family feud seems billing and cooing. Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year 
shows us that, two centuries removed from this age of threatened bacterio- 
logical warfare, Merrie England too had some singularly disagreeable 
moments. When I surface from Gorky’s Lower Depths, my larder seems 
overflowing with milk and honey. The terrors of Kon-Tiki leave us thank- 
ful to be safely back into the reality of the atomic age. When IJ read of 
giant whale-sharks pursuing the home-made raft in mid-Pacific, I know 
where I belong. I rejoice in my lot. T escape thankfully back into even 
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this minute. Those dreadful descriptions of hurricanes fade, the octopus 
tentacles loosen, the waves subside . . . and I am clinging to the cosy 
reality of the kitchen sink, which now takes on the aspect of a blue lagoon. 

Yes: such books should be read all the year round, to sharpen our 
appreciation of here and now, where there are still crumpets and 
cucumbers, and we are still free to take our choice. 
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